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R E ART 


2 deficiency of all publications on the 


followiog plan induced the Collector of 
this Treatiſe to ſupply their defects, obſerving 
at the ſame time not to exceed the limits of a 
pocket-· volume: how far he has accompliſhed 
the deſired end, is left to the determination of 
the Public. It has been uſual in moſt countries, 
at diſtant periods, to exhibic deſcriptions of their 
capital cities, not only for the information of 
ſtrangers, but even for the citizens themſelves. 

It is preſumed, that the great variety of new, 
uſeful, curious, and entertaining particulars, which 
are interſperſed in the following pages, will entitle 
them to a favourable reception from the Public; 
as the Collector has given as much accuracy and 
perfection as the nature of ſuch a Wor will ad- 
mit of. The limits here preſcribed contain many 
of the moſt remarkable buildings in the king- 
dom; and it is preſumed, that the moſt intelli- 
gent enquirer will here find information not hi- 


therto taken notice of by other publications; as 


It 


_— 
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it will ſerve as an inſtructor to the virtuoſi, whe- 
ther natives or foreigners, in their excurſions to 
the retreats of our opulent families in any of 
theſe delightfully cultivated villas. 8 
With regard to the deſcription given of Lon- 
don, Southwark, and Weſtminſter, the moſt ma- 
terial buildings are ſpoken of; but an extenſive de- 
tail cannot be expected within our reſtrifted com- 
paſs, as each of thoſe places, to be particularly 
deſcribed, would require large volumes. 


DES CRIP. 


DESCRIPTION 
O F | | 


LONDON, WESTMINSTER, Se. 


EFFRY of Monmouth (who wrote about the year 1125), 
and his followers, have aſcribed the building of Trino- 
vantum, or London, to the Britons, and repreſented it as a 
very ſtrong and noble city before the firſt arrival of Julius 
Cæſar in this iſland; but the many fabulous relations invent- 
ed by that monk, give us little reaſon to believe his aſſertions; 
eſpecially if we conſider, that Cæſar, who gives us a very par- 
ticular account of the manners, buildings, towns, &c. of the 
Pritons, makes no mention of it, although his principal ſcenes 
of action lay in its neighbourhood. Beſides, Strabo, and other 
hiſtorians relate, that the ancient, uncivilized Britons, were 
entirely ignorant of magnificence in their buildings; as their 
towns were only pieces of ground mcloſed with the bodies of 
trees, in which they erected their habitations, confiſting of 
reeds and ſticks interwoven like hurdles ; and Tacitus informs 
us, that they lived diſperſed, and were firſt inſtructed in the 
art of building by Agricola, about the year 85, And, tho” 
the ſeat of war continued about the Thames, not the leaft 
notice is then taken of ſuch a city as London, by the Roman 
T hiſtorians, till after the expedition of the Emperor Claudius, 
This Emperor, having finiſhed his expedition in fifteen days, 
returned to Rome, having left Plautius to complete his con- 
queits, Plautius was ſucceeded in the proprætorſhip by Oſ- 
torius Scapula, who, to ſecure the territories of the Romans 
and their allies from the invaſions of their neighbours, ſettled 
ſeveral colonies about the year 49, of which London, though 
not particularly mentioned, was probably one, 
That London was a Roman city may be inferred from 
Tacitus, the firſt biflorian who takes notice of it, by the ap- 
xellation of Londinium. He informs us, that Suetonius, the 
Roman General, finding London not tenable, abandoned it 
to the Britons who had revolted under Boadicea, Queen of 
the Iceni. They having pillaged it, put all to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, and then burat it, This 


happened but a few years from its foundation. | 
i b Had 
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Had London belonged to the Britons, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that, at this juncture, its inhabitants would have 
joined their countty men under Boadicea, as they might have 
done it without danger, the Roman army being at the begin- 
ning of the inſurrection abſent in North Wales, and employ- 
ed in the conqueſt of the ifland of Mona, or Angleſey: bur, 
on the contrary, we find them adhering to the Romans, then 
in diſtreſs, and therefore they were deſtroyed by the Britons; 
as were the people of Camalodunum and Verulam, two other 
Roman colonies, near yo, ooo perſons being maſſacred in 
the three places. Of theſe one half may be ſuppoſed to be- 
Tong to London, fince the ſame author informs us, that even 
at. tbis time London was celebrated for the number of its 
merchants, and the plenty of its merchandize. Nor will it 
appear improbable, that this city, ſo happily ſituated, ſhould in 
ſuch a ſhort time become ſo populous, when we reflect upon 
the method uſed by the Romans in ſettling colonies ; for they 
brought many of their own citizens, for whom they erected 
Houſes, and, by endowing the place with ample privileges 
and immunities, encouraged the natives, and con federate fo- 
zElpners, to reſort to it, | 
Pr. Gale and Mr. Salmon, upon the authority of Prolemy, 
are of opinion, that London was firſt erected on the ſouth fide | 
of the Thames: but Ptolemy has been found frequently 
erroneous in his ſituations of places; and without troubling 
our readers with, the arguments advanced by theſe gentlemen 
to ſupport their opinion, which ſeem not very ſufficient, we 
Mall only obſerve, that before the river was confined by arti- 
ficial banks, St. George's. fields, and the adjacent marſhy 
grounds, were probably overflowed at leaſt every ſpring-tide ; 
and therefore the unwholeſome vapours, which muſt be the 
conſequeace of theſe inundations, rendered ſuch a fituation 
very improper, eſpecially when one appeared much more ad- 
vantage Jus on the oppoſite fide, | | | 
Beſides, the courſe of the Roman military way, called Wat- 
Ting-fireer, will demonſtrate that London never ſtood in St. 
George's fields. This ſtreet, according to the antient Britiſh 
Itinerary, led from Port Ritupis, now engulphed by the ſea, 
near Sandwich in Kent, through Durovernum and other 
places to London, Higden, who imagined with Prolemy, 
that London was fituated on the ſouth fide of the Thames, 
placed the Roman trajectus, or ferry, at Lambeth, aud made 
the way paſs on the weſt of Weſtminſter, which was undoubt- - 
'edly the direct and natural way for the Romans * 4 
| uc 
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ſach a ſituation; but no veſtigia, or remains, can be ſhewu, 
nor reaſons given to ſupport this aſſertion; the raiſed way 
and work at the ducking-pond in St. George's Fields, point 
ing to the horſe terry, which ſome modern antiquaries have 
mentioned for this purpoſe, being only a bulwark, raiſed in 
the civil wars, by order of Parliament in 1643, for the ſecu- 
rity of Southwark and the parts adjacent. On the N 
ſeveral parts of Watling- ſtreet were diſcovered at digging the 

foundation of the ſteeple of Bow Church in Cheaptide, at 
Holhorn Bridge, and at the end of Bread-fireet in Chenpfide; 
beſides, oppoſite to Dowgate is Stan, or Stoney-ſtreet, in 
Southwark, probably ſo named by the Suxons, as being part 
ot this military way, Theſe circumſtances, therefore, cer- 


Z tcainly prove that the ferry was at London, aud not at Weſt- 


minſter. | | | 
In the neighbourhood of Dowgate, where the ferry inter- 
ſected the Thames, was crected the Milliarium of the Ro- 
mans (now called London- Stone, in Cannon; ſtreet), from 
which they meaſured their diſtances ta their ſeveral ſtations . 
in Britain. Here centered five Roman military ways; the 
Watling-ſtreet, from the ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt ; the Er- 
mine-ſtrect, from the ſouth-welt and north; and a neigh- 
bouring way from Oldford by Bethnal-Green: the firſt en- 
tered the city at Dow gate, and probably paſſed through News 
gate; this was accompanied by the ſecond, which alſo en- 
tered at Dowgate, and-probably paſſed through Cripplegate z 
the fifth way led through Aldgate by Bethnal- Green to the 
ferry at Oldtord. | 

It ſeems not eaſy, at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain where 
the firſt buildings in London were ereQed; but after the 
dreadtul conflagration- in 1666, ſome labourers, in digging 
the foundations in Scots-Y ard, in Buſh-Lane, Cannon-ftreer, 
about the depth of twenty ſcet, diſcovered a teſſellated pave- 
ment, with the remains of a large building, or hall; the pave- 
ment was ſuppoſed to have belonged to the Roman Govefr- 
nor's palace, and the hall to have been the court of juſtice, 
This ſtructure was of very great antiquity, and ſeems to have 
been built cloſe to the river; for without the ſouth wall were 
four holes in the ground full of wood-coals, in which were 


ſuppoled originally to have been piles, tor the defence of the 


wall. The ground on which this edifice ſtood was very low; 

and the earth on which the pavement lay, artificial, and con- 

ſiderably raiſed with rubbiſh. It may probably be conjectur- 

ed, that this fabric was Eg in the great conflagration 
3 2 x 
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raiſed by Boadicea; and as it was fituated near the ferry, it 
may be ſuppoſed to have ſtood among the firſt buildings, 
erected in London, 

The original naine, mentioned by Tacitus, of this city, is 
Londinium, which in time yielded to the more honourable 
denomination of Auguſta, Various conjectures have been 
formed about the reaſon of this tranſition ; but the moſt pro- 
bable is, that it was ſo named by the Romans, becauſe it was 
the capital of their Britiſh dominions ; it being uſual with 
them to dignity the principal cities of their empite with the 
title of Auguſta, The Saxons mention it by the names of 
London- Byrig, Lunden-Burg, and the like; and fince the 
conqueſt it appears, by records, ro have been denominated 
*Londonia, Lundonia, or Lundine ; but for many ages paſt, 
only London, | : 

Many etymologies have been given of the word London, 
+ of which we ſhall only mention ſome of the molt remarkable. 
 Somner derives it from llawn, full, and dyn, a man, ſignify- 
ing a populous place; and Camden from lhong, a ſhip, and 
dinas a town, that is, a city of ſhips: but both theſe names 
' ſeem improper at its foundation, and therefore, with more 
probability, London has been derived from the ancient name 

Londinium, which is, perhaps, entirely Latin, and its ety- 
mology cannot eaſily be diſcovered, 

It is a city and county of itſelf, in Middleſex ; the fee of a 
Biſhop, and the capital of Great Britain, and of all the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, It is the royal reſidence, and is ſituated 
moſtly on the north bank of the river Thames; part of it, 
namely, the borough of Southwark, a dependency of the city 
of London, being in Surry, and on the ſouth banks of the ſaid 
jiver, Within the city-walls and its ancient bars and gates, 
it takes in but a narrow compaſs : bur, if in the general ac- 
ceptation of London, we take in all that vaſt mats of build. 
ings, reaching from Blackwall in the eaſt, to Tothill-fields in 
the weſt, from London-bridge or river ſouth, to Iſlington 
north, and from Peterborough-houſe on the bank - ſide at 
Weſtminſter to Cavendiſh-ſquare, and even to Marybone; 
and all the new buildings by and beyond Groſvenor and 
Hanover Squares to the Brentford-road one way, to the 
Acton; road another; a prodigy all this, of ſuch buildings as 
nothing in the world does or ever did ſurpaſs, except it was 
old Rome in Trajan's time, when the walls of that city were 
ſa id to be fifty miles in circuit, and the number of its inha- 
b itants 6,800,000, | | * 
The 
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The figure of London is very irregular, being ſtretched 


our in buildings at the pleaſure of every undertaker, far con- 


veniency of trade, or otherwiſe: whereas Rome was round, 


with very few irregularities. Its form, however, including 

the city of Weſtminiter and borough of Southwark, is nearly 
oblong, being about five miles in length from welt to eaſf, 
if meaſured in a direct line from Hyde park-corner to the 
end of Limehouſe ; and upwards of fix, it the ſtreets be fol. 
lowed; or from Limehouſe to the end of Tothill-ftreet in 
Weſtminſter, ſeven miles and a half. London, including the 


& buildings on both fides the werer, is in ſome places three 


miles broad from ſouth to north, as from St. George's in 
Southwark to Shoreditch in Middleſex ; or two miles, ag 
from Pererborough- houſe to Monrague-houſe in Great Ruſ- 
ſel-ſtreet ; and in ſome places not halt a mile, as in Wap- 


ping, and leſs in Rotherhithe, Several villages, formerly ®* 


ſtanding at a great diſtance, are now joined to the ſtreets by 
continued buildings ; and more are making haſte to meet ig 
like manner, as at Deptford, Ilington, Mile-End, and Newing= 
ton-Butts in Surry, But the act of Parliament obtained by 
the city of London in the ſeſſion of 1760, for widening its 
paſſages, pulling down its crowded gates, and laying it more 
open in many places, will probably put a ſtop to the rapid 
progreſs of buildings in the extreme parts of the town; ſince 
the city will be then as healthy to live in as any of the out- 
ſkirts, and equally commodious ; and not be fo liable to ſucks 
dreadfu} conflagrations as have happened within theſe few 
years, from too much crowded buildings. | ETIF 
Beſides, Weſtminſter is in a fair way to join hands with 
Chellea, as St. Giles's is with Marybone, and Great Ruſſel- 
ſtreet by Montzgue-houſe with Totenham-coyrr. The cir- 


| cuir of this large maſs, as taken cb as conſiſting of 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and by actual admea- 
ſurement in ſtraight lines, may on the Middleſex and South- 
wark fides amount to upwards of thirty-fix miles, exclutive 
of Greenwich, Chelſea, Knightſbridge, and Kenſington. 
The number of inhabitants have been variouſly gueſſed at. 
Maitland in 1739 computes, that within the walls and bars 
of the city are 725, 903; but Sir William Petty, in his laſt 
computation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million; though in this 
he takes in a greater compaſs than Maitland, And in the 
large circuit above-mentioned, fays the author of the Tour, 


it may be reaſonably concluded there are about 1,500,000 


ſouls, 


b 3 This 
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This city, is under excellent regulations, particularly with 
regard to beggars, lights, pavements, &c. It is governed by 
a Lord Mayor, twenty-five Aldermen, two Sheriffs, the Re- 
corder, and Common-Council; their juriſdiction being con- 
fined to the city and its liberties, as alſo to Southwark. They 
are conſervators of the river Thames, trom Stanes-bridge in 
Surry and Middleſex to the river Medway in Kent; and 
ſome ſay up to Rocheſter-bridge. The government of the 
out- parts is by Juſtices and the Sheriffs of London, who are 
likewiſe Sheriffs of Middleſex. The city riſes gradually from 
the Thames bank, and ſtands on a gentle eminence: bur the 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt parts of the town, particularly that 
part of the ſouth ſide of the river, itand low, and at ſpring- 
rides are ſubje ct to inundations, which have ſometimes hap- 


-pened at Weſtminſter-hall. The ſtreets are generally level, 


and the principal ones open, and extremely well-built ; the 
houſes. being generally of brick, and extending a conſiderable 
length. Theſe are chiefly inhabited by tradeſmen, whoſe 
houſes and ſhops make a much better appearance than com- 
monly thoſe do in any other city in Europe, Perſons of 
Tank commonly refide in large elegant ſquares, ſome few 
houſes in which are of hewa-ſtqne, or plaiſter in imitation of 
it; and generally make a grand appearance. Of theſe are great 
numbers at the weſt end of the town, as alſo at St. James's 


palace, which, with other particulars, will more properly 


come under the divifion of WESTMINSTER. | 
What adds moſt to the affluence and ſplendor of this great 
city, is its commodious port, though near forty miles trom 
the main ſea; whither many thouſands ſhips of burthen an- 
rally reſort from all parts of the world: and thoſe of mo- 
derate bulk can come as far as London-bridge ; while large 
barges and welt country boats can go through bridge, and a 
great diſtance up the Thames, carrying goods of all kinds to 

and from the metropo'1is, 
London is reckoned to have two- thirds of the whole trade 
in England, The ſtrength of this city, having no ſort of 
fortifications, unleſs we reckon the Tower of London as its 
citadel, conſiſts in the number of its inhabitants, who are 
commonly computed to be one-ſeventh of all the people in 
England, and one-eighth of the whole in Great Britain, — 
Kere 1s one cathedral, two collegiate churches, three choirs 
of muſic, one hundred and torty-fix pariſhes, ſeventy- four cha- 
pels for the eſtabliſhed church, two churches at Deptford, 
wcuty-cight foreign churches, beſides Diſſenters meeting- 
_ | ” haulcy 
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hovſes of all perſuaſions, nearly equal to the number of eſta- 
bliſhed churches; ſeveral Popiſh chapels, three Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogues, thirteen hoſpitals, beſides a very large and magnifi= 
cent one for ail foundlings and expoſed children, near Lamb's- 
conduit · fields, Red Lion-itreet; three colleges, twenty-ſeven 
public priſons, eight public ſeminaries or tree-ſchools, oue 
hundred and thirty- one charity-ſchools in London and Weſt- 
miniſter, and ten miles round; fifteen markets for fleſh, two 


for live catcle, two herb-markets, twenty-three other markers, 


fifteen inns of court or chancery for the ſtudy of the law, four 
fairs, twenty-ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe within any ſingle 
building, as the Temple, Somerſer-houle, &c. three public 
bridges, including the very ſtately one at Weſtminſter, 
and that built at Blackfriars; a town-houſe or Guildhall, a 
Royal Exchange, a Cuſtom-houſe, three artillery-grounds, 
four peit-houſes, two Biſhop's palaces, namely, London and 
Ely ; and three Royal palaces, St. James's, Somerſet, and, the 
molt elegant of all, that part that remains unburnt of White» 
hall. 5 
The uſual firing in this city, wood being ſcarce and dear, 
and that moſtly uſed by the bakers, 1s pit-coal, brought from 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and the biſhopric of Durham, with 
ſome Scotch coals ; of all which, at leaſt 600,000 chaldrons, 
or 21,000,000 buſhels, are annually conſumed; whence-the 
town appears always at a diſtance ſhrowded in ſmoke. f 
The town is well ſupplied with water from the Thames, 


the New River brought from Ware in Hertfordſhire, and 


from Chelſea, London annually conſumes above 700, oo 
ſheep and lambs, and 10, ooo head of cattle, beſides a vaſt 
number of hogs, pigs, poultry of all kinds, &. &c,— 


In the ſtreets ply daily about 1000 hackney coaches, beſides 


a great number of ſedan chairs. The penny-poſt, for carry- 


ing ot letters, or ſmall paper parcels within the bills of mor- 


tality, or ten miles round London every way, is a great con- 
veniency. | | | | 

Here is a Royal Society founded by King Charles IT, who 
hold their meetings under a Preſident at their houſe in Crane» 
court, Fleet-jtreer, where is an obſervatory, library, and mu- 


| feum: and i»: 1751 a Society of Antiquaries obtained a charter. 


The pub. ic places for amuſement are numerous; in ſum- 
mer, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Marybone-gardens; alſo St. 
James's and Hyde-perks, with a great variety of others of leſs 


note; and in winter are plays, operas, balls, concerts, &c, | 


London 
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London confilts of 72 companies, each of which has a 
maſter and wardens, or afliſtants, annually choſen. The 
city is divided into 26 wards, and over each preſides an 
alderman, who has his deputy : and out of the court of al-; 
dermen is annually choſen a lord-mayor, who retlides, dur - 
ing his mayoralty, in an elegant and ſpacious ſtructure, 
finiſhed in 1751, and called the Manfion-houſe : but its not 


- Having yet a ſufficient opening round it, great part of its 


beauty is loſt to the eye. . 

London ſends 4 members to parliament ; it. formerly: 
was walled round, and had 7 gates by land, namely, Lud- 
gate, Aldgate, Cri N Newgate, Alderigate, Moorgate, 


and Bithopſgate, all which were taken down in Sept. 1760, 


except Newgate. On the water-fide there were Dowgate 
and Billingſgate, lovg fince demoliſhed, as well as the poſ- 
tern-gate near the Tower, and the greateſt part of the walls, 


In the year 1670 there was a gate erected, called Temple= - 


Bar, which determines the bounds of the city weſtward, : 

This city has undergone great calamities of various kinds: 
but the two laſt were moſt remarkable; that is, the plague 
in 1665, which ſwept away 68,596 perſons, and the fire in 
1666, which burnt down 13,200 dwelling-houſes: in me- 
mory. of this laſt there is an obeliſk erected, called the 
Monument, near the place where it began, -which is one of 
the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city, The Tower of 
London is very ancient, but the founder is uncertain 3 how- 
ever, it is ſaid William the Conqueror built that part of it 
called the White Tower: it is ſurrounded by a wall, and 
partly by a deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral ſtreets, befides 
the tower, properly ſo called: this contains the great artil- 
lery, a magazine of {mall arms for 60,000 men, and the 
large horſe-armoury, among which are the figures of 15 
Kings on horſeback, Here are the jewels and ornamevts of 
the crown, as well as the other regalia; the mint for coins 
ing of money ; and the menagerie for ſtrange birds and 
beaſts, The circumference of the whole is accounted about 
a mile. There is one pariſh- church. It is under the com- 
mand of a conſtable and lieutenant, In Thames - ſtrœet, near 
the Tower, is the Cuſtom-houſe, which is a large ſtately 
ſtructure, where the King's cuſtoms are received for all goods 
im ported and exported : and oppoſite thereto, as well as a 
great way down the river, there is a delightful proſpect of a 
grove of ſhips, laden with commodities of various kinds. 
| London- 
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London-bridge is a little farther to the weſt, formerly 
greatly admired for having fine houſes on each fide ; but 
they have been taken down to render the paſſage more com- 
modious; and lately the middle arch was widened, and the 
whole bridge made beautiful. The ſtone gare-houſe, which 
commanded the paſſage into London from Surry and Kent, 
built near the entrance of the bridge, is alſo taken down. 
Greſham- college, in Biſhopſgate-ward, is lately taken down, 
and the Exciſe- office removed there to an elegant building 
erected Tor that purpoſe; and apartments are fitted up over 
the Exchange for the Greſham committee, where there are 
profeſſors, with ſalaries, appointed to read lectures in tha 
diffrent faculties: ir formerly had a fine library, and was 
the muſeum of the Royal Society, — The Bank of England 
began to be erected in 1732; and in 1735, about a year 
alter it was finiſhed, a marble ſtatue of William III. was fer 


up in the hall: to which building there has been confide- 


rable additions ſince. The Royal Exchange, in Coruhill, 
is generally allowed to be the fineſt ſtructure of the kind in 
the world. It was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham, in 
the years 1566 and 1567; but being burnt down in 1656, 
it was rebuilt, in a nobler manner, with Portland ſtone: it 
was finiſhed in 1669, and coſt 66,0001, The quadrangle 
within is 144 feet long, and 117 broad; and there are 
piazzas on the outſide of the walls, and over them are 24 
niches, 18 of which are filled with the ſtatues of the Kings 
and Queens of England. In the middle of the area is the 
ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman habit. The tower and 
turret of the lanthorn is 178 feet high. Iu the place where 
Srocks- market was held is the Minſion-houſe, for the lord- 
mayor to reſide in; the firſt itone of which was laid in Oct. 
1739: it is a noble and magnificent ſtructure, but too heavy, 
and too large for the uſe tor which it was deſigned, Bo. 
church is admired for the beauty of its ſteeple ; and that of 


' Walbrook, behind the Manlion-houſe, for its curious archi» 


tecture.— Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the town-houſe of the 
city, and the great hall is 153 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 
high, and will hold near 7000 people. Beſides the two 
giants, it is embelliſhed with the pictures of Edward the 
Confeſſor, King William, Queen Mary, Queen Anne, 
George I. and Il. and Queen Caroline, and of his preſent 
Majeſty, and his Queen, —Blackwell-hal}l, in Baffiſhaw-ward, 
is tamous for being the greateſt mart for woolen cloth in 
the 
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the world, —Sion. college ſtands. by. London-wall, and- has 


a library appropriated to the uſe of the London clergy z- 


and under it there is an alms-houſe, conſiſting of 10 poor 
men and as many women, each of. whom are allowed fix 
pounds a year.— The General Poſt- office, in Lombard- ſtfeet, 
is a large commodious place. —Bedlam, in Moorfields, is a 
ſpacious mad-houſe, and handſome building; the two figures. 
at the entrance, in alluſion to the unhappy objects confined, 
in this place, and done by Mr. Kyber, a German, and father 
of the late Colley Cibber, poet- laureat, are very weill worth 
ſeeing.— St. Bride's, near Fleet-ditch, has an elegant ſteeple. 

St. Paul's cathedral is allowed to be the fineit Proteſtant. 
church in the world, and was built after a model done by 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 


Dimenſions of St. Peter's Church, at Rome, and St, Paul's 


Cathedral, at London, compared. 


— 


Whole Space upon which all the Pillars ſtand — 2362; 


The PLAN, or LENGTH and BREADTH. FEET. 
| St, Peter, St. Paul, 
Whole Length of the Church and Porch — 729 500 
Whole Length of the Croſs — — 510 250 
Breadth of the Front with the Turrets — 364 180 
Breadth of the Front without the Turrets —][ 318 110 
Breadth of the Church and three Naves — 255 130 
. of the Church and wideſt Chapels — 364 | 130 
ength of the Porch within —1 213 50 
Breadth of the Porch within — — 40 20 
Length of the Platea at the upper Steps . — 291 | 100 
Breadth of the Nave at the Door — 67 | 40 
Breadth of the Nave at the third Pillar, and Tribu 73 40 
Breadth of the Side Iſles _ | 29 17 
Diſtance hetween the Pillars of the Nave 44 25 
Breadth of the ſame double Pillars at St Peter's 29 | 
Breadth of the ſame ſingle Pillars at St. Paul's GRE. 
Two right Sides of the great Pilaſters of the Cupola 65:71 25:35 
Diſtance between the ſame Pilaſters — 72 - 40 
Outward Diameter of the Cupola — 139 145 
Inward Diameter of the ſame = 13 100 
Breadth of the Square by the Cupola 43 
Length of the ſame — — 328 
From the Door within to the Cupola [. 323 | _ - 200 
From the Cupola to the End of the Tribuna 167 170 
Breadth of each of the Turrets — 77 3 
Out ward Diameter of the Lantern 36 I 
Whole Space upon which one Pillar ſtands 5906 875 
70 
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| , | 
The HEIGHT. ; FER r. 
St. Peter.] St. Paul. 
— — —̃ͤ — 
From the Ground without to the Top of the Croſs 374 | 
; 437 349 
The Turrets as they were at St. Peter's and are at | 
St. Paul's MS 2a ln —F 2393] 222 
To the Top of the higheſt Statues on the Front 175 | 135” 
The firſt Pillars of the Corinthian Order — 74 33 
The Breadth of the ſame — | 9 4 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals — — 19 13 
Their Capital = — — 10 5 
The Architrave, Frlze, and Cornice — 19 10 
The Compoſite Pillars at St. Paul's and Tuſcan 
at St. Peter's — — — 253 | 25 
The Ornaments of the ſame Pillars above and below} 144 16 
The Triangle of the Mezzo Relievo, with its Corniceh 224 18 
Wide — — — 92 7 
The Baſis of the Cupola to the Pedeſtals of thePillars 364 s 
The Pillars of the Cupola _ — 32 28 
Their Baſis and Pedeitals — — 4 | 5 
Their Capitals, Architrave, Frize, and Cornice 12 | 12 
From the Cornice to the out ward Slope of the Cupola 2511 40 
The Lantern from the Cupola to the Ball 63 50 
The Ball in Diameter — — 9 6 
The Croſs, with its Ornaments below — 14 | 6 
The Statues upon the Front, with their Pedeſtals | 25 WB, 15 
The outward Slope of the Cupola — al $9 50 
The Cupola and Lantern from the Cornice of the 280 
Front to the Top of the Croſss — — * 
The Height of the Niches in the Front . 20 14 
Wide — — — — 9 5 
The firſt Windows in the Front © — 20 13 


The Meaſures of St. Peter's Church are taken out of the authentic 
Dimenſions of the beſt Architects of Rome, and compared upon the 
Place with the Italiau and Engliſh Meaſures, | 


— — — c—_ 


— 


— ä 


To Warwick-lane is the Phyficians - college, where two of 
the fellows meet twice in a week, to give medicines to the 
poor gratis; the ſtructure is very fine, but it is in a manner 
hid. Syxgeons-hall is in the Old-Bailey, and is built in the 
modermwtafte, fince the ſurgeons company ſeparated from 


that of the barbers. Chriſt's-hoſpital was formerly a houſe 
of the Grey Friars, and was founded by Edward VI. for the 
entertainment and education of the poor children of citizens, 
of both ſexes: a mathematical ſchool was founded here in 
1673, and à writing-ſchool in 1694; and the 2 
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been otherwiſe increaſed by a great many noble bene factions. 
Doctors- Commons is not far from St. Paul's, and is a ſpa» 
cious commodious ſtructure, with ſeveral handſome courts, 
where the judges of admiralty, court of delegates, court of 
arches, &c. meet, Near it is the Heralds.college, to which 
belong three kings at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, 
and Norroy, with fix heralds, four purfuivants, and eight 
proctors. It is a ſpacious building, with convenient 
apartments, and a good library relating to heraldry ; and the 
coats of arms are kept here of all the families of note in 
England. Near Temple-Bar are the Inner and Middle 
Temples, which are both inns of court, for the ſtudy of the 
law. The. Temple church was founded at firit by the 
Knights Templprs, in 1185; and it is now one of the moſt 
beautiful Gothic ſtructures in England. There are twelve 
other inns of court, which it would be much too long ro 
dwell upon. The Seſſions-houſe, in the Old-Bailey, where 
they hear and determire criminal cauſes eight times a year, 
has lately been rebuilt, on a noble plan. Fleet-priſon is by 
Fleet - market; and Bridewell by Fleet-bridge, which is an 
hoſpital, and a houſe of correction. St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital is near Weſt-Smithfield and contiguous to Chriſt's 
hoſpiral, and it is deſigned for the relief of the ſick and 
lame: the buildings have been greatly enlarged of late. 


SOUTHWARK, in Surry, being only parted from Lon- 
don by its bridge, ſeems but a ſuburb of that great city; 
yet it contains 6 pariſhes, and for its extent, number of 
people, trade, wealth, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and cbarity- 
{ hools, &c. is inferior to few cities in England, It is 
mentioned in hiſtory, in the year 1053, and was a diſtin 
corporation, governed by its own bailiff, till 1327, when a 
grant was made of it to the city of London, whoſe mayor 


was to be its bailiff, and to govern it by his deputy. Some- 4 


time after this, the inhabitants recovered their former pri- 

vileges ; but in the reign of Edward VI. the crown granted 

it ta the city of London for 6471. 28. 1d. and, in conſidera» 

tion of a farther ſum of 500 marks paid to the crown by 
the city, it was annexed to the ſaid city; and by virtue of 

the ſaid grant continues ſubject to its lord-mayor, who has 

under him a ſteward and bailiff; and it is governed by one 

of its 26 aldermen, by the hame of Bridge-Without. The 
military government is by the lord-lieutenant of the county 

| and 14 deputy- lieutenants, who have under them a regiment 
a ; ot 
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of 6 companies, of 150 men each, Its markets are oj 
Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, and all plentifully 52 

XZ niſhed with all manner of proviſions, It is divided into two 

parts, viz, the Borough Liberty, and the Clink or Manor of 

Southwark. The firſt belongs to the juriſdiction of the 

lord-mayor of London, who by his ſteward holds a court of 
record every Monday at St. en for all debts, 
damages, and treſpaſſes, within his limits; to which court 

belong three attornies, who are admitted by his ſteward, 

There are alſo three court. leets held in the Borough, for its 

X three manors, viz. the Great Liberty, the Guild-hall, and the 

X King's-manor, wherein, beſides the other buſineſs uſual at 

2X Fuch courts, are choſen the, conſtables, ale-conners, and fleſh» 

taſters. The Clink is under the juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who, befides a court-leet, keeps a court + 
record (on the Bank-fide, near St. Saviour's church), by. his . 
ſteward and bai'iff, for pleas of debt, damages, and treſ- 

3X paſles. There is a compter for the impriſonment of offen- 
ders in the bailiwick, and another for the Clink Liberty, 

Beides theſe, there is the Marſhalſea-priſon, which is the 
county-goal for felons, and the admiralty-goal for. pirates, 

| Here is a court, which was firſt ereQed for the trial of 
cauſes between the King's domeſtic or menial, ſervants, of 
which the Knight-marſhal is preſident, and his fleward 
judge; to whom belong four counſellors, and ſix attornies; 
and the court is held every Friday by him, or his deputy, 
for debt, damages, and treſpaſſes, in cauſes for 10 miles 
round Whitehall, excepting London. Here is alſo the 

# King's-Bench priſon, the rules of which are of a confi. 

derable extent, and the allowance ſomewhat better than th 

of the common prifons; for which reaſons many debtors re- 

move themſelves hither by Habeas Corpus. It is properly 

2 place of confinement in all caſes triable in the King's. 5 

Bench court. Here was formerly that called Suffolk-Houſe, 

a palace built by the Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of 

Henry VIII. where was afterwards a mint for the coina 

of money, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe inhabi- 

tants formerly claimed a privilege of protection from arreſts 

for debt, which has ſince been ſuppreſled by the legiſlature. 

who have lately paſſed an act for eſtabliſhing a court of con- 

= ſcience here, as well as in London, Weſtminſter, and the 

Tower- Hamlets, &c. for the better recovery of ſmall debts, 

The biſhops of Wincheſter had formerly a palace here, 

with a pu (the fame that is now called Southwark. Part), 
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which is ſince converted into warehouſes and tenements, | 
held by leaſe from the biſhops of that ſee. In the times of | 
pepery, here were no leſs than 18 houſes on the Bank-fide, |: 
licenſed by the biſhops of Wincheſter (under certain regu- | 
lations confirmed by parliament), to keep whores, who were, 
therefore, commonly called Wincheſter Geeſe, Here are | 
two hoſpitals, viz. St, Thomas's, and Guy's, the nobleſt 
endowment of the kind perhaps in England. We have not | 
room for particulars, for which we me refer to Maitland's 
Hiſlory of London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark; yet muft 
obſerve, that the founder of the latter was Thomas Guy, 
a bookſeller of London, but a native of Southwark, who, | 
by 2 and binding bibles, diſcounting failors tickets, 
and by South-Sea ſtock, had amaſſed a vaſt eſtate ; out of 
which, at his death in 1724, he left about 200,000. to finiſh 
and endow this hoſpital, beſides 150, oool. in other legacies | 
and diſtributions. Though it is faid to be for incurables, | 
1. e. for ſuch as are turned out of other hoſpitals for an 
ailments that are incurable (except lunacy), it is not ſo; 
for the founder, by his will, veſted his executors with a 
E of continuing the patients or diſcharging them; and 
uſed to ſay, he would not have his hoſpital made an 
aims. houſe, Dr. Gibſon mentions a very particular grant 
here of St. Mary-Overy's church to the church-wardens for 
ever, with the tythes to provide two chaplains at their plea- 
fure, who are neither preſented, nor inducted; wherein it 
differs from all other churches in England, In St. Georges 
Fields, which have of late years been greatly improved, there 
are eretted ſeveral public buildings, viz, the King's-Bench | 
_ Priſon, the new Magdalen - houſe, &c. and in the center of the 
croſs-roads is a noble ſtone obeliſk, ſurrounded with lamps. 


WESTMINSTER, which has for ſo many years oy g 
the ſeat of our Monarchs, of our law-tribunals, and of th 

high court of parliament, which boaſts of a magnificent ab- 
bey, where moſt of our Sovereigns have had their ſceptres 
and ſepulchres; a hall, the moſt ſpacious in Europe, if not 
in the world, without one pillar to ſupport it; of's ap illuſ. 
trious ſchool, which has produced men of the greateſt learn. 2? 
ing, and the higheſt rank, both in church and ſtate; of a 
bridge, which, for its ſtrength, elegance, and grandeur, ? 
has not its equal; of noble ſquares, and fine ſtreets of grand 
A. 4 of them reſembling palaces: a plac. -* 
fo much note and Cignity merits a much more ample de- 
| ſcription 
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= ſcription than will be expected in this work; ſo that we can 
only mention ſome few particulars. In 1541, Henry VIII. 
upon the ſurrender of William Benſon, the laſt abbot, made 
it a ſee of a biſhop, with a dean and 12 prebendaries, and 
appointed the whole county of Middleſex (except Fulham, 
= belonging to the biſhoprick of London) for its dioceſe. By 
this means Weſtminſter became a city, as all towns do upon 
their being conſtituted the ſees of biſhops ; and, according 
to Lord Chiet-Juſtice Coke, nothing elſe is required to make 
them ſuch: but, as Weſtminſter never had more than one 
| biſhop, viz. Thomas Thurleby, becauſe this biſhopric was 
ſoon after diſſolved by Edward VI. it could no longer be 
properly called a city, though by the public complaiſfance it 
has rerained that name ever fince ; but in acts of parliament 
it is ſtiled the city or borough of Weſtminſter, * 25 
As for the government of Weſtminſter, it was before the 
Reformation ſubject, both in ſpirituals and temporals, to its 
lordly abbots; but by act of parliament, the 27th of Queen 
Elizabeth, it is now governed by a high-ſteward, an officer 
of great ſtate and dignity, and commonly one of the prime 
nobility, choſen by the dean and chapter for life; an under- 
X ſteward, who likewiſe holds that honourable office for life; 
a ligh-bailiff, named by the dean and chapter, and confirmed 
by the high-ſteward, for 3 years: ic has alſo 16 burgefles and as 
maay aſſiſtants, and a high-conſtable, choſen by the burgeſſes 
zt the court-leet, which is held by the high-ſteward or his 
deputy, Out of the 16 burgeſſes are choſen two chief bur. 
geſſes, viz. one for each of the two precincts. The dean 
and chapter are inveſted with an eceleſiaſtical and civil juriſ- 
diftion, within the liberties of Weſtminſter, Sr, Martin's le 
Grand, and ſome towns in Eſſex, exempted both from the 
X juri{diction of the biſhop of London and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and from the ſentence of the commiſſary, in 
\ IT the caſe of probate of wills, &e. there is no appeal, but to 
che King, in his high court of Chancery. The abbey is a 
: = WN venerable pile ot building, in the Gothic taſte, where 
moſt of our Monarchs have been crowned and buried, It 
was founded before the year 850, but the preſent fabric was 
erected by Henry III. It is 489 feet in length, and 66 in 
breadth at the weſt end; but the croſs aile is 189 feet broad, 
and the height of the middle roof 92 feet. At the eaſt end 
is the chapel of Henry VII. which is fo curioufly wrought, 
that Leland calls it rhe miracle of the world. The ſcreen 
er ſence is intirely braſs, and within are the figures of 
| C2 Henry 
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Henry VII. and his Queen; of braſs,” gilt with gold: but 
the magnificent monuments in the abbey are ſo numerous, 
that it would require a volume to deſcribe them, OS 
In the pariſh of St. Martin is an old building, called St. 
ames's Houſe, to which the court removed upon the burn- 
10g of Whiteball, in 1697; and it has continued to be the 
reltedes of our Kings ever fince. An hoſpital, founded by 
the citizens of London before the. 225 for 14 leprous 
maids, formerly ſtood on this ſpot; and from this hoſpital 
the palace, which was built by King Henry VIII. ſoon after 
the general Diſſolution, derived its name, It is an irregular 
building, of. a mean appearance from without, but it con- 


tains many beautiful and magnificent apartments. The cha- 


pel of the hoſpital was converted to the uſe of the royal 
tamily, as it remains to this day, and is a royal peculiar ex- 
empted from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. The ſervice of the 
chapel is like that in cathedrals; and for that end there be- 
longs to it a dean, a lord-gimoner, a ſub-dean, forty-eight 
chaplains, who preach in their turns before the royal family, 
twelve gentlemen of the chapel,” two organiſts, ten children, 
a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, and a bell- 
ringer. ; = e 3 

When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth-weſt 


1 bs . 


upon an uncultivated ſwampy track of ground, which the 

ding incloſed, and converted into a park, called from the. 
palace St. James's Park: he alſo laid it out into walks, and 
collected the water into one body, It was afterwards much 
erlarged and improved by Charles II. who planted it with 


li ne- trees, and formed a beautiful viſla, near half a mile ia 


length, called the Mall, from its being adapted to a play at 


bowls ſo called. He alſo formed the water into a canal of | 


100 feet broad, and 2,800 feet long; and furniſhed the'patk 


with a decoy, and other ponds, for water-fowl. This park, 


which is near a mile and a half in circumference, aud ſur- 
rounded with magnificent ſtructures, is conſtantly open, and 
uſed as a thoroughfare by all forts of peopie. At the eaſt 
end is a ſpacious parade, for the exerciſe of the horſe and 
foot guards. | | a 


On the weſt ſide of St. James's Park, fronting the Mall 9 


and grand canal, ſtands the Queen's Palace. It was original 
known by the name of Arlington-hovſe; but being 4 
ed by the late Duke of Buckiagham's father, who rebuilt it 
in 1703, from the ground, with brick and ſtone, it was called 
. Buckiagham-houſe till the year 1762, when his preſent Ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſiy bought it; and ĩt began to be called the Queen's Palace, 

from the particular 2 the Queen expreſſed in the re- 
tirement of this houſe, It is in every reſpect a fine building, 
and not only commands a proſpeQ of St. Jamesꝰ's Park ia front, 
but has a park lately much enlarged, and a canal belonging. 
to itſelf behind it, together with a good garden, and a fiue 
terrace, from whence, as well as from the apartments, there 
is a profpe@ of the adjacent country, It has a ſpacious court- 
yard, incloſed with iron rails, fronting St. James's Park, with 
offices on each fide, feparated from the manſion - houſe by two 
wings of bending piazzas, and arched galleries, elevated on 
pillars of che Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders. Each front 
of this houſe has two ranges of pilaſters, of the Coriathian 
and Tuſcan orders, a 
A new library has lately been added to this palace, filled 
with the beſt authors in various languages. e is alſo a 
| fine collection of prints; and the whole ſtructure is adorned 
with a great variety of pictures by the moſt eminent maſters. 
"Among them are the famous cartoons by Raphael, removed 
from Hampton Court. 

Theſe cartoons are ſeven yon of ſacred hiſtory taken 

from the New Teſtament, and were deſigned as patterns for 

W& tapeſtry. They are painted on paper, with great delicacy 
and beauty in water-colours, 
X Beſides St. ſames's palace, built by Henry VIII. here were 
ro other beautiful palaces within the precincts of Weſt- 
minſter, viz. Whitehall, built by Cardinal Wolſey, and burnt 
=X down all but the banquetting-houſe in 1697; and Somerſet- 
=D houſe, built by the Duke of Somerſer, uncle to Edward VI. 
XV proteftor of England, about the year 1549, upon whoſe at- 
tainder it fell to the crown; and Anne of Denmark, Queen 
= ro King James I. kept her court here, whence it was called 
Denmark - houſe during that reign ; but it ſoon after recover - 

ed the name of the founder. It was the reſidence of Queen 
=X Catharine, dowager of King Charles II. and was ſettled on 
the late Queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived his late 
Majeſty. Ir conſiſts of ſeveral courts ; and has a garden be- 
= hind ſituated on the banks of the Thames, The front to- 
EX wards the Strand ts adorned with columas and entablature of - 
the Doric order. Fhe firſt court is a handſome quadrangle, 
duilt on all ſides with free-ſtone. Oa the fouth fide is a pi- 

azza, before the great hall or guard-roow, Beyond this are 
other courts, which lie on a deſcent towards the garden and 


ide Thames ; and on the fide of the river, King Charles IF. 
c 3 ade 
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added a magnificent ſtructure of free ſtone, with a noble pi- 
azza, built by Inigo Jones. This new building contains the | 
royal apartments, Wich command a beautiful proſpect of the 
*xiver, and the country beyond it, The garden was adorned | 
with ſtatues, ſhady walks, and a bowling-green : but as none 
"of the Royal Family have relided here fince Queen Catharine, 

1 the officers of the court and its dependants are per- 
mitted to lodge in it; and great part of it has been lately uſed 


"ſeveral o 


28 barracks for ſoldiers and recruits. The garden is totally 


ruefts, 


Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building, called the 
Savoy, from Peter Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who firit I 
erected a houſe here in 1245. This houſe afterwards came 
into the poſſeſſion of the triars of Montjoy, of whom Queen | 
Eleanor, wife of King Henry III. purchaſed it for ber ſon, 
; | The Duke afterwards enlarged 
and beautified it at an immenſe expence; and in the reign of 


.. 


Henry Duke of Lancaſter. 


ruined, and the apartments are become ſuitable to their new | 


Edward III. this was reckoned one of the fineſt palaces in 
England; but in 1381, it was burnt to the ground, with all 


""" ſumptuous furniture, by the Kentiſh rebels, under Wat 
Tyler. Henry VII. began to rebuild ic in its preſent form, 


Ir an boſpital for the reception ot an hundred diſtreſſed ob- 
jects; but the hoſpital was ſuppretfed by Edward VI. who 


ranted its furniture, together with 700 l. a year of its reve- 
nues, to the hoſpitals of. Chriſt's church, St. Thomas, and 
Bridewell. The Savoy has ever fince belonged to the crown, | 


and conſiſts of a large edifice, built with free- ſtone and flint, 
in which detachments of the King's Guards lie, where they 
have a priſon for the confinement of deſerters and other of- 
fenders, and lodgings for recruits. A part of the Savoy was 


allotted by King William HI. to the French refugees, who 


have ſtill a chapel here, which was the ancient chapel or 


church of the hoſpital, | 


" In Queen Elizaberh's' reign Weſtminſter had but four | 


5 2 churches, beſides St. Peter's, within its liberty, viz. | 
t 


St. Margaret's, St. Martin's near Charing-Croſs, the Savoy 
church, and St, Clement's-Danes ; but now it. has two parith Þ 
churches in that called the city, viz. St. Margaret's and St. 3 
John's; and ſeven pariſh churches in its liberty, viz, St, Cle- | 
ment's-Danes, St, Paul's, Covent-garden, St, Mary's le 
Strand, St. Martin's in the Fields, St. Anne's, St. James's, | 


and St. George's, Hanover - ſquare. In St. Margaret's pariſh 
are three markets, a hay · market, one for fleſh, &c, and ano- 


ther | 


, 
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ther for fiſh, It firſt returned Members to Parliament in the 
it of Edward VI. The number of its houſes may be efti- 
mated from a review of the laſt poll for Weſtminſter and its 
liberties; by which it appears here are the greateſt number 
of voters of any place in the kingdom, except the county of 
Vork; for, upon ſhutting the books, the numbers appeared 
for Lord 'Frentham 4817, and for Sir George Vandeput 
4654, which added together make '9465. The precin& of 
Sc. Martin's le Grand, though in the city of London, is ſub- 
ject to the city or borough of Weſtminſter, whoſe Deputy- 
ſteward holds a court of record here once a week, for the 
trial of capias's, attachments, and all perſonal actions: this 
preeinct has therefore ſomerimes claimed a right to vote for 
its Members of Parliament, but it has not always been al- 
lowed, The great hall of Weſtmiaſter, as to whoſe founder 
hiſtorians are not agreed, is 100 feet wide in the roof, 300 
feet long, and go feet high. Its noble bridge, which was 
un in June 1738, was firſt opened for foot-paſſengers, 
and for horſes and carriages Nov, 17, 1750. It is 1223 feet 
long, 44 broad, and conſiſts of 13 arches, of which the centre 
arch is 76 feet wide, It is built chiefly of ſtone from Port- 
land and Purbeck, and has ſeveral watch-houſes on it, beſides 
alcoves for ſhelter from rain, &c. 12 watchmen do duty on it, 
(ix from each ſide of the water), and 32 lamps, with each 
three burners to light it. For further particulars we muſt 
refer you to Maitland, © * 0 
But of all the public ſtructures that engage the attention 
of the curious, the Britiſh Muſeum is the greateſt. It was 
formerly called Montague- houſe, becauſe the noble family of 
that name built ir for their town refidence, It was purcha(- 
ed by money granted by Parliament 1753, and deſigned not 
ont only as a library for gentlemen to hs in, but alſo as 4 
1 reception ot natural and artificial curioſities, to 
ſhewn to every perſon gratis, according to a ſettled form 

of preſcribed rules, | | Se, 
All the books belonging to the Kings of England, from 
Henry VII. to the death of his late Majeſty, are depoſited 
here, together with all the manuſcripts collected by Sir Ro- 
bert and Sir John Cotton. All the curioſities of the late Sir 
Hans Sloan are alſo here; and the whole valuable collection 
of manuſcripts belonging to the late Earl of Ox for. 
Many other bene factions have been ſince added to this va- 
luable library; particularly by Mr. Wortly Montague, ànd 
the Honourable Mr. Hamilton, late Eavoy at N * 
| | . 2 
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Gifford one of rhe late officers, alſo made this public founda- 
tion a preſent of a fine fer of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved 
in the greateſt perfection; and one copy of every book en- 
tered in the hall of the company of ſtationers is always ſent 
* as it was formerly to his Majeſty's library at Weſtmin- 
er. | 

The Muſeum is under the direction of forty-two truſtees, 
twenty-one of whom are appointed to act in conſequence of 
their being great officers of ſtate, Two are choſen as deſ- 


cendants ot the Cotton's, two for Sloan's collection, and 
two for the Harleian manuſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for 
the others, A committee of three, at leaſt, is held every 


other Friday, and a general meeting once a quarter; but no 
47 can be admitted into any office in the houſe, except 

y a warrant ſigned by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 

The domeſtic officers of the houſe are, a principal librarian, 
to whom all the others are ſubject; the keeper of the natu- 

ral curioſities, and his deputy; the keeper of the printed 
books, and his deputy ; the Hh of the antiquities, and 
his deputy ; the keeper of the reading room; the meſſenger, 
and his deputy; with the porter and houſekeeper, under 
which there are feveral women ſervants, to do the neceſſary 
buſineſs of the hovuſe. ** 
As this foundation is altogether for the uſe of the public, 
and the only one in London free for their reception, without 
au y expence, we ſhall next lay before our readers the form 
of admiſſion. 

Such literary gentlemen as defire to ſtudy in it from 
time to time, are to give in their name, and place of abode, 
ſigned by one of the officers, to the committee; and if no 
objeCtion is made, they are admitted to peruſe any books oy 
manuſcripts, which are brought to them by the meſſenger as 


ſoon as they come to the reading-room, in the morning at 


nine o'clock, and this order laſts fix months ; after whick 
they may have it renewed, as often as they pleaſe, There 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, however, which they are 
not permitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular appli- 
cation to the committee, and then they obtain them; but 


they are taken hack to their proper places in the evening, | 


and brought again in the morning. 
Thoſe who come to ſee the curioſities, are obliged to give 
in their names to the porter, who enters them in a book, 


which is given to the principal librarian, who firikes _ | 


1 
5 
1 2 
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off, ard orders the tickets to be given in the following man- 
ner: — During the months of May, June, July; and Aäͤguſt, 
forty- five are admitted on Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, and Thuri- 
days, viz. fifteen at nine in the forenoon, fifteen at eleven, 
and fifteen at one in the afternoon. On Mondays and Fri- 
days, fifteen are admitted at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and fifteen at fix. Theother eight months in the year, forty- 
five are admitted in three different companies, on Mondays, 
Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and Fridays, at nine, 
eleven, and one o'clock. Thoſe who defire to walk in the 
gardens are admitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with this 
difference, that they are all dated from the firſt of January, 
although the perſon ſnhould not apply for them till September. 
This is certainly one of the moſt valuable inſtitutions. for 
promoting literary knowledge in the univerſe, and the vaſt 
number of valuable manuſcripts has already thrown great 
light on the hiſtory of England, But when we conſider the 
vaſt number of idle pedple, who: come to view the curioſities, 
and who: by their ignorance can never reliſh their beauties, 
ve cannot help apply ing to it the following words of the poet: 
„% *Tis ſtrange the miſer ſhould his cares employ 
To gain thoſe riches he can ae'er enjoy. J 
Is it leſs ſtrange the prodigal ſhould waſte 
His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can tafte2 
Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats, 
Artiſts muſt chuſe him maſters, muſic, meats. 
He buys for Topham drawings and dehigns, 
For Fountains ſtatues, and for Curio coins. 
Old monkiſh manuſeripts for Hearne alone, 
And books for Mead, and rarieties for Sloane, _ 
Think you rheſe things are for himſelf * no more 
Than his fine wife (my lord) or finer whore.“ 
Pore's Epiſtle to the Earl of BURLINGTON, 


Z There are bur few people, even in this age, who can reliſh 
all, or even any of the beauties of thoſe curioſities in the Brie 
ich Muſeum, Idle girls, or, which is ſtill worſe, idle men 
and women, may go there and admire, for a few minutes, the 
colour of a ſnake, or the enormous jaws of a crocodile! but 
they will return neither wiſer nor better; the image will ſoon 
be effaced from their minds, their underſtandings being as 
much darkened as their memories are unretentive,, — | 
With reſpe& to the bouſe itſelf, it is one of the-largeſt in 
[er near London, and different from Powis-houſe, its nevr 
os , | neighbour ; 
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neighbour; the back is ſuitable to the front. It has this ad- 
ditional advantage, that the gardens behind, although not laid 
out with taſte or elegance, yet have ſomething in them ex- 
tremely agreeable. The architecture of the houſe is ex- 
tremely noble and ſpacious, although too much in the Dutch 


taſte, being heavy and difageeable; but were it ever ſo beau- 


tiful, the whole is ſhut up in the front from public view, by 
a heavy dead brick wall. Were it laid open to public view, 
with a fine iron rail, placed before it, many people might re- 
fort to ſee its ourfide from motives of curiofity ; whereas at 
preſent it appears as a priſon before, and a palace behind. 


We cannot difmiſs this account without taking notice, 
that many of our nobility have houſes ſuperior to that of i 
_ the King's favourite dwelling, the Queen's palace; but 
St. James's is ſo difagreeable a habitation, that even ſome 


trade ſmen would diſdain to reſide in it, unleſs it was on ac- 
count of bulineſs. Ho aL 3 
A palace for our Kings ought certainly to be undertaken 


at the national expence, equal to the dignity of the greateſt 
empire in the world, Both the honour and dignity of the 


nation require it; for how diſgraceful is it to ſee the Sove- 


reign of Britain keeping his court in an old ruinous build. 
ing, worſe than the manſion of a Turkiſh baſhaw. It is not 
enough to have only a palace. It would add a dignity to 
the ſtate, and be an honour to the nation, to have, at the 
lame time, proper edifices ᷑᷑rected for the Secretaries of State, 
great officers, and even courts of juſtice. The Secretaries 8 
have their offices ſometimes in houſes hired by the week; 
and our courts of juſtice are nat much unlike hen-roofts in 
the corner of an old barn. It is enough to make us laugh 
when we hear the expence mentioned, in a nation, who on 
the moſt trifling oceaſions have ſquandered away millions in 
unneceſſary expences to little inſignificant German Princes, 
meerly to prevent their ragged ſoldiers from giving any dif- 
turbance to Hanover, when a few of our own regiments 


would have ſent them into eternity. | 1 
Fifty thouſand pounds a year would be ſufficient for carry- 


ing on theſe works, and it is well known that double the 
ſum is annually thrown away on wretches, whoſe merit en- 
titles them to a reward of a quite different nature. But ſup- 
poſing that theſe penſions were beſtowed on merit, might not 


a moderate tax be laid on ſome of the ſuperfluities ot life, 3 
which would bring in double the ſum, | | 


AN 
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PornEgcARIES, Black- Friars. 
Armourers and Braziers, Coleman- ſtreet. 


I 

1 Barbers, Monk well- ſtreet. | 5 
e Blackſmiths, Lambert-hill. 

- | Brewers, Addle-ſtreer, - 


Bricklayers and Tylers, Leadenhall-freet 


n Butchers, Pudding - lane. : 
t Bf C 

e Carpenters, London - wall. 

- Z Clothworkers, Mincing-lane. 

— Coach- makers, Noble ſtreet. 

W Cooks, Alderſgate- ſtreet. 

0 Coopers, Baſinghall-ſtreet. 

e Cordwainers, Diſtaff. lane. 

„ Curriers, Cripplegate. 

s KUK Cutlers, Cloak: lane : 
, D 


Prapers, Throgmorton-ſtreet. 
Dyers, Dowgate-hill. 


1 2 E 
Embroiderers, Gutter- lane 


F 
Fichmongers, Thames-ſtreet. 
Fletchers, St. Mary-Axe. 
Founders, Lothbury. 
F rame-work-knitters, Red ct. reer. 


G 
Girdlers, Baſinghall-ſtreet, 
Glovers, Beach-lane. 
Goldſmiths, Foſter- lane. 
Grocers, Grocers - alley, Poultry. 


Haberdaſhers, 
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. 
Habcrainber, Maiden-lane. 


I 
Innholders, Elbow- lane. 
Joiners, Friars- lage, Thaff. es- ſtreet. 
Ironmongers, Fenchurch- ſtreet. 


15 L 
Leatherſellers, Little St. Helen's, 
Loriners, London-wall. 

M 
Maſons, Bafinghall. ſtreet. 
Mercers, Cheapſide. 
Merchant-Taylors, Threadneedle-ſtreet. 
P 5 
Painter-Stainers, Little-Trinity-lane. 
Pariſh-Clerks, Wood-ſtreet. 
Pewterers, Lime: ſtreet. 
Plaiſterers, Addle-ftreet. 
Plumbers, Dowgate- hill. 
8 
Sadlers, Cheapfide. 
Salters, St, Swithin's-lane, 
Seriveners, Noble - ſtreet. 
Skinners, Dowgate-hill. 
Stationers, Ludgate- hill, 
Surgeons, Old Bailey. 

. . 

Tellow Chandlers, Dow gate hill. 
Tobacco-Pipe Makers, Fhilpot- lane. 


Turners, College- hill. 
Tylers and Bricklayers, Leadenhall-ftreet. 


V 
Vintners, Thames: ſtreet. 
„ 
Watermens, near London- bridge. 
Wax chandlers, Maiden-lane. 
Weavers, Baſinghall - ſtreet. 
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A. 5 
Amors LANGLEY, a village in Hertfordſhire, ſitu- | 
ated to the eaſt of Kings Langley, and three or tour miles | 
to the 8. W. of St. Alban's, to whoſe abbey it once belonged, 
and to which it was given, as appears by 2 grant of King 
John, in order to find the monks in cloaths. The church is a 
handſome edifice, fituated in the middle of the village, and 
at the weſt end is a fine tower. It is famous for being the 
birth-place of Nicholas Breakſpeare, the only Englithman 
who ever attained to the papal dignity, who was made Pope by 
the title of Adrian IV. and had his flirrup held by the Em- 
peror Frederic while he diſmounted : but, notwithſianding 
his pride, it is a ſtill more indelible ſtain to his memory, that, 
when Sovereign Pontiff, he ſuffered his mother to be main- 
tained by the alms of the church of Canterbury. This place 
gives the title of Baron to the Lord Raymond, who has a 
{eat in this neighbourhood, | 
ABBS COURT, in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames, in 
Surry. The Lord of this Manor, which is alſo called Aps, 
uſed formerly upon All Saints Day to give a barrel of beer, 
and a quarter 1 corn baked into loaves, to as many poor as 
came. This charity was begun in the day of popery, in or- 
der, as it is ſuppoſed,” to encourage ths prayers for delive- 
rance of ſouls out of purgatory, ; 
B ACTON, 


— 
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ACTON (EAsr), a village ſix miles from London, a 
little north of the Oxford road, noted for medicinal wells 
near it, which are frequented in the ſummer months, 


ACTON (Was r), a village in the road to Oxford, ſeven 


miles from London. 


ADDINGTON, a village in Surry, three miles from 
Croydon, ſituated at the deſcent of a high ſpacious common 


to which it gives name. Its church, though ſaid to be above 


300 years old, is ſtill very firm. But what is moſt remark- 
ate, is, that the Lord of the Manor held it in the reign of 
Henry III. by the ſervice of making his Majeſty a meſs of 
pottage in an earthen pot in the King's kitchen at his coro- 
nation; and ſo late as the coronation of King Charles II. 
Thomas Leigh, Eſq; then Lord of the Manor, made a meſs 
according to his tenure, and brought it to his Majeſty's table, 
when that King accepted of his ſervice, though he did not 
taſte what he had prepared. hs 

ADSCOMB, in Surry, near Croydon, is the ſeat of Wil- 
2-4 Draper, Eſq; the paintings and furniture of which are 

ne. | | 

Sr. AGNES LE CLARE Field, near Hoxton, fo called 
from a ſpring of water dedicated to that Saint, and now con- 
vert into a cold bath, 

St. ALBAN's, a large and very ancient town in Hertford- 
mite, 21 miles from London, was ſo called from St. Alban, 
who ſuffered in the perſecution under Diocleſian, and being 
afterwards canonized, and interred on a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, a monaſtery was erected and dedi- 
cated to him by King Offa, King Edward VI. incorporated 
this town by a charter, granting the inhabitants a Mayor, 
a High-Steward, a Recorder, 12 Aldermen, and 24 Aſſiſ- 
tants, a Town-Clerk, &c. but the Mayor and Steward are 
here the only Juſtices of peace. Here are three churches, 
beſides the ancient cathedral called St. Alban's, belonging to 
the monaſtery, which is now a pariſh-church, having been 

rchaſed by the inhabitants of King Edward VI. for the 

um of four hundred pounds, | 

The high altar is in the Gothic taſte, but very fine, and 
ſome years fince one Mr. Polehampton made this pariſh a 

—_— a handſome altar- piece, the ſubject of which is the. 
d's Supper. 

In this — edifice is a funeral monument and effigies of 
King Offa, its founder, who is repreſented feared on his 
throne; and underneath is the following inſcription: 

e Fundator 


— 


ALB 3 

.  Fandator eccleſiz, circa annum 793, 

Quem male depictum, et refidentem cernitis alte 
Sublimem folio, Merxcivs Ore a tuit, 
| That is, 
The founder of the church, about the year 793, 
Whom you behold ill-painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MERCIAN Orr a known, y 
The ſhrine of St. Alban ſtood on the eaſtern part of the 
church, where the Archdeacon's court is now held, and in the 
pavement are yet to be (een fix holes, wherein the ſupporters 
of it were fixed. The following ſhort inſcription is alſo ſtill to 
be ſeen: | : 
S. ALBaxus VEROLAMENSTS, AnGLORUM PROTOMARTYRy 
17 Junii, 293. 

In the north-eaſt corner is an old gallery, and on the 
edges are carved figures of all thoſe wild beats which uſed 
to infeſt this part of the iſland. a 

In the ſouth iſle near the above ſhrine is the monument of 
Humphry, brother to King Henry V. commonly diſtinguiſh» 
ed by the title of the Good Duke of Glouceſter. It is a- 
dorned with a ducal coronet, and the arms of France and 
England quartered. In niches on one ſide are ſeventeen 
Kings; but in the niches on the other fide there are no ſta- 
tues remaining. The inſcription, which alludes to the pre- 
| tended miraculous-cure of a blind man detected by the Duke, 


is as follows: 
Piæ Memoriz V. Opt. Sacrum. 
Hic jacet Humphredus, Dux ille Gloceſtrius olim, 
HFlenrici Sexti protector, fraudis ineptz | 
Detector, dum ficta notat miracula cceci. 
Lumen erat patriz, columen venerabile regni, 
Pacis amans, Muſiſque favens melioribus ; unde 
Gratum opus Oxonio, quæ nunc ſchola ſacra refulget. 
Invida ſed mulier regno, regi, fibi nequam, 
Abſtulit hunc, humili vix hoc dignata ſepulcro, 
Invidia rumpente tamen, poſt funera vivit. 
Which has been thus tranſlated : 
Sacred to the memory of the he of nitn. 
Interr'd within this conſecrated ground, 
Lies he, whom Henry his protector found: 3 
Good Humpbry, Gloc'ſter's Duke, who well could ſpy 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye. 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport, 


Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to eourt; | 
. * Whence 


ALB 
Whence his rich librarv, at Oxford plae'd, 


Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd ; 

Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 

Both to herſelf, her King, and country vile ; 

Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land : P 

Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ſtand, W Eo 

About forty years ago, in digging a grave, a pair of ſtairs 
were diſcovered that lead down to a vault where his leaden 
coffin was found, in which his body was preſerved entire, 
by a kind of pickle in which it lay, only the fleſh was waſted 
trom the legs; the pickle at that end being dried up. 

In the vault, which has no offenſive ſmell, is a crucifix 
Painted on the wall ; on each fide of the head is a cup, a 
third at the hip, and a fourth at the feet. 

The coins, and other pieces of Roman antiquities, dug 
up at Old Verulam, are depofited in the veſtry of this ah- 

bey, and are well worth a travellers notice. | 

In the windows of the cloyſter of this abbey were former- 
— many hiſtorical paſſages out of the bible, with 

atin verſes under each ſtory explaining the ſame, In like 
manner were the windows of the library and preſbytery 
painted with the pictures of famous men, with explanatory 
verſes ; but theſe are all gone, F 

A little to the South ot St. Stephen's church are the re- 
mains of the church and houſe of Sr. Julian, which was 
founded fer Lazars by Gaufridus, Abbor of St. Alban's, 
who, with the advice and conſent of his convent, endowed 
it with ſeveral tythes and parcels of tythes in St. Alban's, 
1 &c. which were confirmed by King Henry the 

econd. | | | 

In this town, beſides that of St, Alban, are the pariſh 
churches of St. Peter, St. Stephen, and St. Michael. St. 
Peter's, which is a good building, ſtands on the eaſt ſide of 
the town ; in this church is a monument for Robert Pember- 
ton, Etq; who built fix alms-houſes, and endowed them 
with an eſtate of thirty pounds a year for the maintenance of 
nx poor widows. In this pariſh alſo are nine alms-houſes, 
built by Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough, for thirty. fix per- 
ſons, with an allowance of fifty ſhillings a quarter, and a piece 
of garden-ground to each. This lady had an houſe called 
Holywell, in St. St-phen's pariſh, on the river Ver or Veru- 
lam, built by her conſort the Duke. | 

In the church of St, Michael are many monuments, par- 

ticularly that oi the celebrated Lord Bacon, and George — 
on, 
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fon, Eſq; the former of whoſe effigies is in alabaſter, ſeated 
in an elbow chair, with this inſcription ; * 
H. P. 
Franciſc, Bacon, Baro de Verulam, Sanct. Albani Viceco. 
Seu, notioribus titulis, Led 
Scientiarum Lumen, Facundiz Lex, 
- ; Sic ſedebat: 
Qui, poſtquam omaia naturalis ſapientiæ 
Et civilis arcana evolviſſat, © 
Naturz decretum explevit, 
Com poſita folvantur, 
Anno Dom. M DC XXVI, 
Etat. LXVT, 
Tanti viri 
Mem. 
Thomas Meautys, 
Superſtitis cultor, defuncti admirator, 
In Engliſh, thus: 

% Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, and Viſcount St. A. 
„ ban's; or, by his more known titles, the Light of the 
* Sciences, and the Law of Eloquence, was thus accuſtomed 
„to fit; who, after having unravelled all the myſteries of 
* natural and civil wiſdom, fulfilled the decree of nature, 
* that things joined ſhould be looſed, in the year of our Lord 
* 1626, and of his age 66. 
| 46 This was erected to the memory of ſo great a man, by 
„% Thomas Meautys, who reverenced him while living, and 
* admires him dead.” | 
In the middle of the town ſtands one of thoſe magnificent 
eroſſes erected by King Edward I. between Lincolnſhire and 
Weſtminfter, to the memory of his beloved and meritorious 


© Queen Eleanor. This building was re- erected in the year 


1703, and repaired in the years 1731 and 1744: | 
ear St, Alban's ts a fort, at a place called by the common 


people the Oyfler Hills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the - 


camp of Oſtorius, the Roman Proprætor. This town is the 
largeſt in the county, and, beſides the four churches, has ſeveral 
meering-houſes, two charity ſchools, and three fairs, and has 
on Saturday one of the beft markets for wheat in England. 
It gives the title of Duke to the noble family of Beauclerc. 
As you enter St. Alban's, a curious mill has lately been 
erected for poliſhing diamonds, It is driven by water, and 
ſaves a conliderable expence, as they uſed to be done by 


horſes or men. : 
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AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM, a ſmall but very 
ancient borough, in Buckiaghamthire, ſituated in a vale be- 
tween woody hills, 29 miles from London. It is pleaſantly 
fituated on the river Colon, but much decayed from what ic 
was formerly. The town conſiſts of a long ſtreet, divided 
about the middle by a ſhorter croſs ſtreer, in the interſection 
of which ſtands the church, ſaid to be the beſt rectory in the 
county, it being well endowed by Geoffery de Mandeville, 
Earl of Eſſex, in the reign of King Stephen, Here 1s a 
Handſome market-houfe, built with brick on arched pillars, 
(with a dome, in which is a clock and a bell) near 100 years 
ago, by Sir William Drake, knight. Ir has a free-ſchool 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and here is alſo 
a fine ſeat called Shardelowes, the manor of which formerly 
belonged to the noble family of the Ruſſels; but about the 
Time of the reſtoration it was ſold, with the borough, to Sir 
William Drake, bart. in whoſe family it ſtill remains. The 
town ſends two members to parliament, choſen by the Lord's 
tenants of the borough paying ſcot and lot, who are about 


150 in number, It has a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs. 


ASHFORD, a village near Stains, in Middleſex, adorned 
—_ the ſeats of the Earl of Kinoul, and the Duke of Ar- 

e. | 
P ASHTED, a village in Surry, near Epſom Wells, in one 
of the fineit ſituations in England, was lately in the poſ- 
ſ:fion of Sir Robert Howard, brother to the Earl of Burk- 
ſhire, veho erected a noble edifice in this place, which he en- 
cloſed with a park. This afterwards became the eſtate and 
ſear of Mr. Fielding, uncle to the late Earl of Denbigh. 
The church, which ſtands on the ſide of the park, has ſeve- 
ral fine monuments, 


B. | | 

ANCROFT's beautiful Almshouſe, School and Chapel, 

at Mile-End, were erected by the Drapers company in 

the year-1735, purſuant to the will of Mr, Francis Bancrott, 
who bequeathed to that company the ſum of 28,000). and 
upwar ds, in real and perſonal eſtates, for purchaſing a ſite, 
and building upon it an almshouſe, with convenient apart- 
ments tor twenty-four almſmen, a chapel, and ſchool - room 
for 100 poor boys, and two Sr" ot 7 Ag tor the ſchool- 
malters, and endowing the ſame. He alſo ordered, that each 


of the almſmen ſhould have $1. and half a chaldron of coals 
jearly, and a gown of baize every third year; 3 tha 
ſchool- 
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ſchool-boys ſhould be cloathed and taught reading, writing, 
and arithinerie; that each of the maſters, belides their 
houſes, ſhould have a ſalary of 3ol./per annum, and the yearly 
ſum of 20l. for coals and candles, for their uſe, and char of 
the ſchool, with a ſufficient allowance for books, paper, 
pens, and ink; that the committee of the court of aſſiſtants 
ſhould have 51. for a dinner, at their annual viſitation of the 
almshouſe and ſchool; and that 31. 103. ſhould be given for 
two half-yearly ſermons to be preached in the pariſh churches 
of St. Helen and St. Michael, Cornhill, or elſewhere, in 
commemoration of this foundation), at which the almſmen and 
boys were to be preſent. To each of theſe boys, when put 
out apprentices, he gave 4]. but if they were put to ſervice, 
they were to have no more than 21..10s. to buy them cloaths, 
The edifice is not only neat but extremely elegant, con- 
ſiſting of two wings, and a center detached from both of them. 
In the middle of the front is the chapel, before which is a 
noble portico with Ionic columns, and coupled pilaſters at 
the corners, ſupporting a pediment, in the plane of which is 
the dial. There is an aſcent to the portico by a flight of 
ſteps, and over the chapel is a handſome turret, On each 
fide of the portico are two houſes like thoſe in the wings. 
The conſtruction of the wings is uniform, lofty, and conve- 
nient ; twelve doors in each open in a regular ſeries, and the 
windows are of a moderate ſize, numerous, and proportioned 
to the apartments they are to enlighten, The {quare is ſur- 
rounded with gravel-walks, with a large graſs-plat in the 
middle, and next the road the wall is adorned with handſome 
iron rails and gates. In ſhort, che ends of the wings next 
the road being placed at a conſiderable diſtance from it, the 
whole is ſeen in a proper point of view, and appears to the 
greateſt advantage. | 
It is worthy of remark, that this Bancroft, who left ſo large 

a ſum for erecting and endowing this fine hoſpital, and even 
ordered tio fermons to be annually preached in commemora- 
tion of his charity, was, according to the laſt edition of 
Stow's Survey, one of the Lord Mayor's officers, and, by in- 
formations and ſummoning the citizens before the Lord 
Mayor upon the moſt trifling occations, and ather things 
not belonging to his office, not only pillaged the poor, but 
alſo many of the rich, who rather than loſe time in appearing 
before that magiſtrate, gave money to get 11d of this common 
peit of the citizens, *which, together with his numerous 
| quarterages 
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quarterages from the brokers, &c. enabled him to amaſs an- 
nualiy a confiderable fum of money. 

BANSTED, a village io Surry, ſituated between Darking 
and Croydon, famous for producing a great number of wal- 


"nuts; but much more for its neighbouring Downs, one of 


the moſt delightful ſpots in England, on account of the a- 

reeable ſeats in that neighbourhood ; for the extenſive proſe 
pect of ſeveral counties on both ſides the Thames, and even 
ot the royal palaces of Windſor and Hampton Court; and 
for the fineneſs of the turt, covered with a ſhort graſs inter- 
mixed with thyme, and other fragrant herbs, that render the 
mutton of this tract, though ſmal!, remarkable for its ſweet- 
nels. In theſe Downs there is a four- miles courſe for horſe- 


races, which is much frequented. 


BARKING, a large market-town in Eſſex, ſituated nine 
miles from London, on a creek that leads to the Thames, 
from whence fiſh is ſent up in boats to London, the town 
being chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. The pariſh has been 
ſo much enlarged by lands recovered from the Thames, and 
the river Rothiog, which runs on the weſt ſide of the town, 
that it has a church and two chapels of eaſe, one at Ilford, 
and another called New-chapel, on the fide of Epping- 
foreſt ; and the great and ſmall tithes are computed at above 
Gool. per annum. At a ſmall diſtance from the town, in the 
way to Dagenham, ſtood a large old houſe, where the gun- 
powder plot is faid to have been formed. In this town was 
arciently a Benedictine nunnery, ſaid to be the oldeſt and 
richeſt in England. It was founded by Erkenwald, ſon of 
Offa, King of the Mercians, about the year 765, and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Ethelburgha : the firſt 
?bbefſs was fifſter to the founder In the year 870 the Danes 
deſtroyed this monaſtery, with many others; but it was af- 
terwards rebuilt, and at the diffolution was valued at 862T; 
a year by Dugdale, and at 16481. by Speed. Adelicia, an 
abbeſs of this convent, about the year 1190, founded here, 
upon the road to London, an hoſpital, dedicated to the Vir- 

in Mary, for the leprous tenants or (ſervants of the convent. 

his hoſpital was valued at 161. 138. clear, per annum. 
There are not now any remains of the nunnery to be leen, 
Barking has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on Oct. 22. 
The lands near Barking are naturally rich, but the htuation 
is unhealthy, and the inhabitants are ſubject to agues, 
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'BARNES, a village in Surry, almoſt encompaſſed by the 
Thames, It lies between Mortlake and Barn- Elms, and is 
ſeven miles from London, and five from Kingſton. | 

BARNET, a market-town in Hertfordſhire, fituated in 
the road to St. Alban's, eleven miles from London, on the 
top of a hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo 
Chipping or Cheaping Barnet, from King Henry the Se- 
cond's granting the monks of St. Alban's the privilege of 
holding a market here ; the word Cheap, or Chepe, being 
an ancient word for a market. As this place is a great 
thoroughfare, it is well ſupplied with inns, The town is 
long, and the church, which ſtands in the middle of it, is a 
chapel of eaſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet, Here is a free- 
ſchool, founded. by Q, Elizabeth, and endowed partly by 
that Princeſs, and partly by alderman Owen, of London, 
whoſe additional endowment is paid by the Fiſhmongers com- 
pany, who appoint 24 governors, by whom the maſter and 
uſher are choſen to teach ſeven children gratis, and all the 
. other children of the pariſh for 5s. a quarter, Here 1s alſo 
en almshouſe, founded and endowed by James Ravenſeroft, 
2 for fix widows, It has a market on Mondays, and two 
airs, : "ny | 
This place is remarkable for the decifive battle fought 
here between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, on Eaſter- 
day, 1471, in which the great Earl of Warwick, ſtiled the 
Setter up and Puller down of Kings, was flain, with many 
others of the principal nobility. The place ſuppoſed to be 
the field of battle, is a green ſpot, a little before the meet- 
ing of the St. Alban's and Hatfield roads; and here, in the 
as 1740, a ſtone column was erected, by Sir Jeremy Sam- 

rooke, Bart. on which are engraven theſe words: | 


Here was 
Fought the 
Famous Battle 
Between Edward 
the IVth and the 
Earl of Warwick, 
April the 14th, 
Anno 1471, 
In which the Earl 
Was deſeated, 
And i1.in, 

BARNET, 
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BARNET (EAST), a pleaſant village in Hertfordſhire, 
near, Whetſtone and Enfield Chace, formerly much fre- 
quented on account of its medicinal ſpring, which was dif- 
covered in a neighbouring common above an hundred years 

ago. The church is a mean edifice; but the rectory is very 
beneficial, 1 75 5 

Here is the fine ſeat of the Lord Trevor, to which Queen 
Elizabeth gave the name of Mount Pleaſant. 

BATTERSEA, a village in Surry, fituated on the river 
Thames, four miles from London, and at the fime diſtance 
from Richmond, The gardens about this place are noted 

or producing the fineſt aſparagus. It gave the title of Baron 
o the celebrated Henry St. Joho, Lord Viſcount Bolin- 
roke, who had a ſeat here, a plain old building, in which 
e died, on the 15th of November, 1751, at the age of near 
ourſcore years, He was buried in the church, and over 
im is ereRed a monument, with the following inſcription ; 
| | Here lies 
. 8 _ HENRY Sr. JOHN, 
24 In the reign of Queen Anne, 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of State, 
And Viſcount Bolinbroke: 
% In the days of King George the Firſt, 
And King George the Second, 
Something more and better. 
His attachment to Queen Anne 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution ; 
He bore it with firmneſs of mind, 
The enemy to no national party, 
The friend to no faction; 
Diſtin guiſhed under the cloud of a profcription, 
3 Which had not been entirely taken off, 
By zeal to maintain the liberty, 
And to reſtore the ancient proſperity, 
a - Of Great-Britain, | 
Here Sir Walter Sr. John founded a free-ſchool for twenty 
boys. A bridge has lately been erected from hence to Chel- 
ſea, at the expence of the preſent Lord Viſcount St. John. 
BEACONSFIELD, a ſmall town in Buckinghamſhire, 
in the road to Oxford, about 27 miles from London, It 
has ſeveral good inns, and is remarkable for being the birth - 
place df Mr. Waller, the celebrated poet, who had a great 
eſtate, and a handſome ſeat here, which is ſtill in the poſ- 
ſeſhon of bis deſcendant, There is a fine monument erected 
in 
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in the church-yard, to his memory, with an inſcription 
Mr, Rymer, which is to be ſeen in every edition of his 
works. Its market is on Thurſdays, and it has two fairs, 

BEDDINGTON, in Surry, between Carſhalton and Croy- 
don, the feat and manor of the ancient family of the Carews, 
is a noble edifice; but the wings are too deep for the body 
of the houſe, for they ſhould either have been placed at a 

reater diſtance, or not have been ſo long, The court be- 
tore them is fine, as 1s the canal in the park, which hes be- 
fore this court, and has a river running through it. All the 
flat part of the park is taken up with very fine gardens, 
which extend in viſtas two or three miles. The orangery is 
ſaid to be the only one in England that is planted in the na- 
tural ground, and the trees, which are above an hundred 

ears old, were brought out of Italy by Sir Francis Carew, 
Bart, They are, however, fecured in the winter by move- 
able covers. The plicaſure-houſe, which was alſo built by 
Sir Francis, has the famous Spaniſh Armada painted on the 
top of it, and under it is a cold bath, The church is a 
beautiful ſmall Gothic pile, built of ſtone, in the north and 
ſouth iſles of which are ſeveral ſtalls, after the manner of 
cathedrals: and here are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for 
boys, and the other for girls. 

BELSYSE is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt ſide of Hamp- 
ſtead-hill, Middleſex, and was a fine feat belonging to the 
Lord Wotton, and aiterwards to the Earl of Cheiterfield : 
but in the year 1720 it was converted into a place of 
polite entertainment, particularly for muſic, dancing, and 
play, when it was much frequented on account of its neigh- 
bourhood to London; but ſince that time it has been ſuffered 
to run to ruin, 

 BELVEDERE-HOUSE, This belongs to Sir Samp- 
ſon Gideon, Bart. is fituated on the brow of a hill, near 
Erith, in Kent, and commands a vaſt extent of a fine coun- 
try many miles beyond the Thames, which is about a mile 
and a half diſtant, This river and navigation add greatly 
to the beauty of this ſcene, which exhibits to the eye of the 
delighted ſpectator, as pleaſing a landſcape of the kind as 
imagination can form. The innumerable ſhips employed in 
the immenſe trade of London are beheld continually failing 
up and down the river. On the other fide are proſpects not 
leſs beautiful, though of another kind. This gentleman has 
very judiciouſly laid out his grounds, and made many beau- 
uful viſtag, The houſe is but ſmall, though an additio _ 
| OR — 
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been made of a very noble room ; this and two others are 
finely furniſhed with pictures, of ' which' follows a catalogue, 
The collection, though not numerous, is very valuable, it 
containing none but pieces which are originals, by as 


greatelt maſters, and ſome of them very capital, 


View of Venice 
Ditto, with the Doge ier the ſea 
Its companion 


# 


I Canaletti. 


Time bringin Truth to to light, a ſketch Rubens. 
The Alchymift — FToniers. 
Portrait of Sir John G — Molbein. 
A landſcape — CG. Ponſſin. 
Battle of the Amazons —— Yottenhammer. 
The unjuſt Steward — — YPuintin Matſys. 
Noah's Ark — — — Velvet Brughel. 
St. Catherine — — Leonardoda Vinci. 
Van Tromp Francis Hals. 
Vulcan, or the element of Fire — ZBaſan. 
A picture of horſes, its companion .= Wouverman, 
Two infides of churches, ſmall — De Neef. - 
A Dutch woman and her three children Sir Ant. More, 
Rembrandt painting an old woman - by himjelf. | 
A courtezan and her gallant Giorgione. 
The golden age —— — Velvet Brughel. © 
Snyders with his wife and child —— Rubens. 
Rebecca bringing preſents to Laban - De la Hyre. 
Eoors at cards — — Teniers, 
The element of Earth Jai. Paſſan. 
Marriage in Cana of Gallilee — P. Yeroneſe, 
Two landſcapes — E. Ponſjin. 
The genealogy of Chriſt —— Aubert Durer. 
Beggar boys at cards —— ᷑⁊T— Salvator Roſa, 
Herod conſulting the wiſe men Rembrandt 
Marriage of St, Catherine Old Palma, 
Two fine bas relievos, in braſs, one 

Bacchus and Ariadne, the other 

Ceres teaching Triptolemus the uſe 
of the plough — by Soldan:, 
The conception, painted for an altar- 

mece — Murillo. 
The flight into Egypt, its companion Ditto. 
Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, and ſundry 

figures, an emblematic ſubject — Tintoret, 


* 


Mars and Venus - —— . — P. Feroneſe; 
Chriſt among the Doctors — L. Giordano. * 
Duke of Buckingham's miſtreſs, her 5 
three children, and a fon of Rubens 3 himjelfe . 
A landſcape ä | — Claude. 
Leopold's galler7 — — Teniers," | 
Teniers' own gallery, its companion Ditto, 


BERKHAMSTED, an ancient town in Hertfordſhire, 
ſituated 26 miles to the N. W. ot London. It. 2 
a Roman town, and, during the Heptarchy, it was the reſi- 
dence of the Mercian Kings, William the Conqueror was 
obſtructed by the Abbot of St. Alban's here, till he ſwore to 
the nobility to preſerve the laws made by his predeceſſors 
and here Henry II. kept his court, and granted the town all 
the laws and liberties it had enjoyed under Edward the Con- 
fetfor, It was a borough in the reign of Henry III. and 

ames I. to whoſe children this place was a nurſery, made 
it a corporation, by the name of the Baili# and Burgetſes of 
Berkhamſted St. Peter; the Burgefles to be twelve, to chute 
a Recorder and Town-Clerk, to have a priſon, c. but in 
the next reign it was fo impoveriſhed by the civil wars, that 
the government was dropped, and has not been-fince- re- 
newed. Its market on Saturday is alſo much decayed, and 
it has three fairs. The town, though ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of a marſh, extends itſelf far in a broad ſtreet, and 
handſome buildings, and is pleaſantly ſurrounded with high 
and hard ground, full of paſtures, hedge-rows, and arable 


land, What remains of the caſtle, which is but one third 


of it, was not long ago the ſeat of the Careys, and is now 
the ſeat of the family of the Ropers. . The remains of it 
ſhew it to have been a place of, great ſtrength, being encom- 
paſſed by a moat that covers above tour acres of land. The 
keep is on the north ſide of the moat, and the remains of 
the bridge are ſtill to be ſeen, Here is a ſpacious church, 
dedicated to St. Peter, which has eleven of the Apoſtles on 
its pillars, with a ſentence of the creed on each, and on the 
twelfth pillar is St. George killing the dragon. The other 
ublic buildings are, a tree ſchool, which is à handſome 
brick ſtructure, well endowed, the King being patron, and 
the Warden of All Souls College, in Oxford, Viſitor; and 
a handſome alms-houle, built and endowed by Mr, Joba 
Sayer and his wife, who gave 13o0ol. for that purpoſe. 25 
BETHNAL-GREEN, near lile-End, aud lateiy ore of 
"A C the 
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the hamlets of Stepn=y, from which pariſh it was ſeparate 


by an act of parliament in the 19th year of his late Ma- 
jeſty's reign. The old Roman way from London led through 
it, and, joining the militar "oy from the weſt, paſſed with 
it to Lea ferry, at Old Ford, ithin this hamlet, Bonner, 
Biſhop of London, had a palace, and the Trinity-Houfe have 
an hoſpital for-rwenty. eight decayed ſeamen, who have been 
maſters of ſhips, or pilots, or their widows, 
I The chureb, boilt purſuant to the above act, is placed 


at the north-eaſt corner of Hare-ſtreet, Spitalfields, and is 


a neat, commodious edifice, built with brick coped and coĩned 
with free- ſtone; and the tower, which is not high, is of the 
ſame materials. It is remarkable, that though the village of 
itſelf is ſmall, yet, as part of Spitalfields anciently belonged 
to that hamlet, this pariſh contains 2000 houſes, and the pa- 
riſtioners are computed to amount to above 20,000, 

BLACKHEAT H, a large plain on the ſouth of Green. 
wich, on which Wat Tyler, the Kentiſh rebel, muſtered 
100;0co men. In this place, which is admired for the fine. 
nels of its fitvation, and its excellent air, is a noble houſe, 
built by Sir Gregory Page, Bart. x 
This is a very magnificent edifice, built in the modern 
taſte, conſiſting of a baſement, ſtare, and attick ſtory. The 
wings contain the offices and ſtables, which are joined ro the 
body of the houſe by a colonade. It ſtands in the midſt of 
a park, with a large piece of water before it. The back 


| Front has an Ionic portico of four columns, but, having no 


dinzerit, does not make fo agreeable a figure as could be 

This is one of the fineſt ſeats in England belonging to a 
private gentleman; it is adorned with many capital pictures, 
a liſt whereof is here given; and the gardens, park, and 
country around, render it a moſt delightful feat: yet this 
fine edifice was begun, raiſed, and covered, in 11 months. 
At a ſmall diſtance is the College erected by Sir John 
Morden, Bart. for a particular account of which ſee Mox- 


DEN CoLLEGE, | 
Pidlures in the poſſeſſion of Sir Gregory Page. 
ampſon and Dalilih —— — Vunchle. 
St. Cyprian, a 3 length —— Ditto, 
The three royal children, + lengths Ditto. 
uno and Ixion — — es, 
ubens and his miſtreſs mm Ditto, 
B | Rubens, 
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Rubens, two 6igures, fowle, and froiz rden and Saydets,” 


Figures by Rubens, a landſcape - 
David and: Abigail — — 
A maid milking a goat —— 
The good Samaritan ä — 
The return of the prodigal fon —— 
Moſes itriking the fock — 
The woman taken in adultery — 
Moſes and Pharaoh's daughter —— 
A counſellor, his wife, and daughter 
Perer's denial of our Saviour — 


Moſes ſtriking the rock 
A landſcape, with caule — 


The angels appearing to the ſhepherds 
Hiſtory of Cupid and Pyſche, twelve 

pieces — 
Venus, Cupid, and Satyrss — 
Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs —— 
A landſcape, with figures 


A landſcape, with figures 
Judith and Holofernes any; 


A ſacrifice — — 

A Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs 

Dapbne changed into a laurel — 
A landſcape, with figures. . ——— 
ArchiteQure and figures — — 
Architecture and figures mw 
Joſeph and his brethren —— — 
Jacob embracing Benjamin — 
A landſcape, with figures — 
A landicape, with figures — 
A landſcape, with figures — 
Three figures, + lengths _ —— 


A _quarter-length — es chr 
A battte-· piece — 
A battle piece — — 
An holy family — 

Paris and Helera ——— — 


The judgment "of Solomon, gallery 
chimney- piece 

Hector and Andromachẽ, draw ing- 
room chimney- piece 


2 


— 


. Solomint; 
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Ditto and * 
Ditto. „ 
Fordans, of A 


Sy Baldelochi. 
Chev. Calabreze - 
Valerio Caftells. 
Paul Veronefe, 
Ditto. 

Titian. 


A. da Catavagio. 


Parmegians, 


Giacomo Bajan. 
Ditto. | 
Baſſau. 

L-ata Giordajo. 


Phil:ppo Lauro. 
Ditto. 

Salvator mw | 
Franciſco Mola. 


 Manjredo, 


. wn; . | 

ICDs £4 0 . 

Ditto. * 

_ Dino. 

Gaſpar Pouffm. 
1. 14 45 

Ditto. 

Paraccini, 

Ditto. 

Claude Lorraine + 

Franciſco Mille, 

Dass. + 

after Car. Ante. 

Albert Durer. | 

Bourgog nane. 

Binn... 
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Coriolan ws, 
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Coriolanns, ſaloon chimney-piece — In periali e Maſvcrt. 
Architecture and figures, dreſſing-· room } ,, , 7 , 

chimney- piece N.. 
Architecture with figures, bed-cham- D: 

chamber chimney-piece 3 Ys 
Ditto, yellow bed-chamber — p. 

piece — (HV 2 
Ditto, library chimney- piece — after Panin;, 
Ditto, yellow dreſſing· room ditto — Harding aft. Panini, 
Ditto, red dreſſing-room, overthechim- . 

' ney-piece 
Ditto, ſtore-raom chimney-piece — Ditto, 
Ditto, over the doors of the red draw- after P. Panini 


Ditto. 


ing- room , 33 — — 
Ditto over the doors © derb g red draw - 
—— 5 g- room Harding aft, Panini. 
Ditto, with Sevres over the over the door in the | "AB 
ſaloon — 
Ditto, ditto Ditto, 


A landſcape, with figures, Fer, dining-room room 2 BED, 
chimney-piece 5 
A landſcape, with figures, g green dref- = 


f Ditto, 
ng-room chimney- piece 
A lanſcape, with figures, green bed- B 
chamber chimney- piece 9 
Fruit and flowers, 1— chim- B 
ney- piece 4 
Pharaoh's daughter and and Moles — Chev, n 
Meſſage by the angels to the ſhepherds Ditio. 
King 3 giving his kingdom to Do. 


his ſon 
Shepherds and ſhepherdeſſes dancing Ditto. 
Hercules between Virtue and Vice — Ditto. 
Roman charity — Ditto, 
oſe ph and Potipher's wife Ditto, 
ary Magdalen reading in a grotto - Ditto. 
Bathſheba bathing— — Dito, 
Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen — Ditto. 


Venus and Cupid —— Ditto, 
Chevalier Vanderwerff, his wife, and D; 
itto, 
daughter — 2 
Adam and Eve — — Peter V anderwerffe. 
and Stratonica — Oiito. 


A 


—_ 
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A landſcape, with many figures, a and Kr D. Tomi 


at Ghent — 


Ditto, with figures — — Ditto. | coi Nl 
Fruit and flowers(uyↄĩ — Vẽ Huyjan, 

Ditto —— , 5 5 . v1 
Ditto — — * — Ditto. 

Ditto — —ͤ — Ditto, þ 
Ditto — — Ditto. 


A viewof Venice, over the ſaloon door Harding af. — 
Ditto, ditto — Ditto, 
Architecture over the door in the 

gallery 8 — — — — | Di Ho 4 
— itto — — 2 
The golden age — Limburg. 
The great church at Harlem — De Wt, 
A landſcape, with figures — Velvet Brughe!. 


Ditto — — Ditto, 

A poulterer's ſhop —— — Old Meiriss 

A fiſhmonger's ſhop — — Ditto. 

A water- piece ZLagtleven. 

An bunting-piece  — — Berchem. 

An Italian playing on the guitar — Brower, 

A landſcape, with figures and cattle = Wowuvermans« 

Ditto — Ditto, 

The holy family ——— —— FSralchens 

Ditto —— — Ditto. 

A woman with a toren — — Ditto, _ 

A ſchoolmaſter — — Gerard Dowes 
The offering of the kings —— Polenburgh. 

Two ſmall figures, Venus and Adonis Young Meiris. 

A landfcape, with cartle ——— Edema. 

A landſcape, with fowls and a dog Craddock. 


BLECHINGLY, a fall parliamentary borough in Surry, 
faid to have enjoyed that privilege ever ſince parſiaments had 
a being, and yet it has no marker, The Bailiff, who rerurns 
the meinbers, is annually choſen at the Lord of the Manor's 
court, The town, which is five miles from Ryegate, and 
twenty-one from London, being ſituated on a hill, on the 
fide of Holmſdale, affords a fine proſpect as far as Suffex 
and the South Downs ; and from ſome of the ruins of the 
caſtle,” which are {till viſible, though in the midit of a cop- 
pice, one may rake a view to the welt into Hampſhire, and 
to the eaſt into Kent, The fpire of the church was con- 
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ſumed by lightning, and all the bells melted, in the year 
1606, The church is a handſome, venerable Gothic build- 
ing, and near it is a charity-ſchool for 20 boys, and an alms- 
Houſe tor 10 poor people. It has two fairs. 

BOW, a village in Middleſex, a little to the eaſt of Mile- 
End, alſo called Strat ford le Bow, is named Bow, from the 
ſtone arches of its bridge built over the-river Lea by Maud 
the wife of Henry I. Its church, built by Henry II. was 
à chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but was lately made parochial. 

This village is inhabited by many whitſters and ſcarlet- 
dyers ; and here has been ſer up a large manufactory of 
2 which is brought to ſuch perfection as to be very 

ittle inferior to that of China. | 
_ BOXHILL, near Darking, in Surry, received its name 
from the box-trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by the 


- Earl of Arundel, in the reigh of King Charles I. but the 


north part is covered with yews, Theſe groves are inter- 


ſperſed with a number of little green ſpots and agreeable 


walks. The view from the higheſt part of this hill, in a 


clear day, is very extenſive, commanding a beautiful proſpect, 


eaſt and ſouth, over part of the counties of Kent and Surry, 
and the whole county of Suſſex, quite to the South Downs, 
near the ſea, at the diſtance of about thirty fix miles. The 
weſt and north views overlook a large part of Surry and 
Middleſex ; and as ? ot yr gang to the place called the 
Quarry, upon the ridge of the hill that runs towards Mic- 
kleham, the ſublime and beautiful both join in forming a 
moſt grand and delighttul ſcene. You here look down, from 


a a vaſt and almoſt perpendicular height, upon a well-culti- 


vated vale, laid out in beautiful incloſures, and ſee the river 
Mole winding along cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, 
as if it were directly under your feet, though it is at a great 
diſtance. Here the gentry from Epſom reſort to divert them- 
felves in the labyrinths formed in theſe delightful groves; 
and, for their accommodation, arbours are made, in which:re- 
freſhments of all ſorts are fold. The tiver Mole runs under 
the foot of this bill for a quarter of a mile together. 
BRENTFORD, a town in Middleſex, 7 miles from Lon- 


dor. Its church was built in the reign of Richard I. and 


the town hs its name from the Brent-brook, which riſes 
about Finchley common, and paſſes through the weſt part 
of the tou n into the Thames. As it is a great thorough- 
tare to the weſt, it has a confiderable trade, particularly in 
coin, both by land and the Thames, The church and 

| markets 


of the Royal prerogative, 
\ That part of it called Old Brentford is ſituated upon a fine 
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- market-houſe ſtand in that part of the town called New 
Brentford,” It has alſo two charity-ſchools; though the 
church is only a — to Great Ealing, 

In this town the freeholders of Middleſex aſſemble to 
chuſe their repreſentatives; on which e ou, in December, 
1768, a lawleſs hired rabble of Iriſh chairmen, and other 
vagabonds, aſſembled, and oppoſed the free election, by de- 
ſtioy ing the poll - books, and inſulting the officers in the in- 
tereſt of the popular candidate, and murdering ſome of the 
freeholders ; but theſe ruffians, though tried at the Old 
Bailey, and convicted, were ſheltered from jultice by a ſtretch 


riſing bank cloſe to the Thames, and is naturally capable of 
being made as beautiful a ſpot as any thing of the kind. 
The oppoſite ſide of the river is Kew Green, which appears 
trom hence to advantage. | | 
A bloody battle was fought at Brentford, 1016, between 
Edmund Ironfide and Canute the Dane, wherein the latter 
was defeated, Charles J. defeated the parliamentary forees 
at Edghill, in 1642, and marched here, where he treated of 
ace with their deputies, The market-day here is on 
ueſdays, and here are two annual fairs, | 
BRENTWOOD, or BURNTWOOD, in Eſſex, is a 
pretty large town, 17 miles from London, and one of the 
tour hamlets belonging to the pariſh of Southwold cum 
Brent, It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, where in 
former times the aſſizes were often held, The town has no 


church, but a market on Wedneſday, and one annual fair. 


— 


Thomas a Becket. 

 BROMLEY, a town in Kent, ſituated on the river Ra- 
venſbourn, nine miles from London, in the road to Tun. 
bridge. Of this pariſh the Biſhop of Rocheſter for the time 


Here formerly was a chapel, to commemorate the murder of 


being is always rector, and has a palace at a little diſtance 


trom the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water of which 
hath been found to have the ſame qualities as that of Tun- 
bridge. King Edgar gave the manor, in the year 700, to 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter ; and here alſo is an boſpical erected 
by Dr. Warner, Biſhop ot that ſee, in the reign of King 
Charles II. for twenty poor clergymens widows, with an al- 
lowance of 2ol. a year, and gol. a year to the Chaplain, 
This was the firſt endowment of this ſort ever eſtabliſhed in 
England. The church is an old ſtructure, Here is a — 4 

| ö utes 
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Houſe, erected in 1731. There is a market on Thurſdays, 


and two annual fairs. 

BROMLEY, a pleaſant village near Bow, in Middleſex, 
where was formerly a monaſtery, the church of which is 
now uſed for the inhabitants. | 3 | 

BROXBOURN, a ſmall- but pleaſant village near Hod- 
deſdon, in Hertfordſhire, ſituated on a rifing ground, with 
pleaſant meadows down to the river Lea. 

" BROXBOURNBURY, the ſeat of the Lord Monſon, 

fituated by the above village of Broxbourn, The houſe is 
a large, noble ſtructure, in the midſt of the park, which 
has lately been planted and beautified ; and at a ſmall dif- 
tance from the houſe are new offices, erected in a quadran- 
855 on the ſame plan with the Royal Mews at — 

ofs, They are placed behind a large plantation of trees, 
ſo that they do not appear till you come near them, and yet 
are at a convenient diltance from the principal edifice, 

BULSTRODE, the ſeat of the Duke of Portland, near 
Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamſhire, It is a large handfome 
houſe, finely fituated in a pleaſant park, which 4s peculiarly 
fortunate in fituation, by means of contraſt, - The country 
adjoining is very flat, not well cultivated, and has few of 
thoſe elegant varieties which are pleaſing to the traveller; 
bat this happy ſpot, which his Grace has choſen. for his park, 
contains not a level acre: it is compoſed of perpetual fwells 
and ſlopes, ſet off by ſcattered plantations, diſpoſed in the 
juſteſt taſte. The extent is very great, and on the whole it 
is one of the fineſt parks to be ſeen. The road to Beacon - 
field goes cloſe to the park- gate, | 


- - BURNHAM, a large village in Buckinghamſhire, fire 


miles from Eaton, has three annual fairs, and formerly had 
a nunnery, built, in 1228, by Richard, ſon of King John, 
and brother of Henry III. which is now totally demoliſhed, 
BUSHY, a ſmall village near Watford, in Hertfordſkire, 
adjoining to which is a ſpacious common, called Buſty Heath, 
extending towards Stanmore, in the county of Middleſex, 
This he:th riſes to a confiderable height, and from its top 
affords 2 moſt delightful proſpect. On the one hand we 
have a view of St. Alban's, and of all the ſpace between, 
which appears like a garden: the incloſed corn-fields ſeem 
like one grand parterre ; the thick planted hedges reſemble 
a wi'derneſs or labyrinth; the villages interſperſed through 
the landfcape appear at a diſtance like a multirude of gentle- 
mens ſeats, To the ſouth- eaſt is ſcen Weſt minter-Abbey ; 
| | more 
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more to the fouth appears Hampton-Court, and on the 


ſouth-weſt Windſor-Catile, with the Thames winding be- 


tween both, through the moſt beautiful parts of Middleſex. 


and Surry, its banks adorned with towns, and a multitude 
of magnificent ſeats of the nobility, | 
BYFLEET, a village in Surry, fituated on a branck of 
the river Mole, adorned with ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, and 
a fine park, in its neighbourhood.” Art this place is a hand- 


ſome houſe, belonging to Lieut. Gen. Cornwall; and at a 


place at a ſmall diſtance the Rev. Mr. Spence made many 
neat and elegant improvements. The river Mole flows by 
the ſide of Byfleet park, and, forming a great number of 
windings, renders its courſe near four miles within the com- 
paſs of the incloſure. The living was given to the celebrated 
Stephen Duck, who held it until his death. 5 


G 8 

6 a pleaſant village in Surry, two miles 

from Southwark, in the road to Croydon, Here is a 
houſe belonging to Sir Piercy Brett, Kut. 

CAMDEN - HOUSE, in Middlefex, a little to the weſt of 
Kenſington palace, where the celebrated Mr. Addiſon died, 
was lately the ſeat and manor of the Earl of Warwick, but 
it now belongs to Lord Holland. a 

CANONBURY, vulgarly called CAMBRAY-HOUSE, 
formerly belonged to the Prior and Canons of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in Smithfield; and afterwards was converted to one of. 
the palaces of Q. Elizabeth. It is pleaſantly ſituated, on a 
beautiful eminence, on the eaſt fide of Iſlington, and com- 
mands three delightful proſpects to the eaſt, north, and 
ſouth. Part of the out-houſes has been converted to a place 
of public entertainment. 7 


CANNONS. See EDGWARE, 


CARSHALTON, a village in Surry, ſituated among in- 


numerable ſprings, which all together form a river in the 
very ſtreet of the town, and, joining other ſprings that flo 
trom Croydon and Beddington, form one ſtream, called the 
Wandell. Though this village is ſituated among ſprings, it 
is built upon firm chalk, and on one of the moſt beauriful 
ſpots on that fide of London; on which account it has many 
fine houſes belonging to the citizens of London, ſome of 
them built with ſuch grandeur and expence, that they might 
be rather taken for the feats of the nobility, than the coun- 
try-houſes of citizens and merchants. Mr, Scawen intended 
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to build a magnificent houſe here in a fine park, which is 
walled round, and vaſt quantities of ſtone and other mate- 
rials were collected by him for this purpoſe ; but he did not 
carry the deſign into execution. Here alſo Dr. Ratcliff 
built a very fine houſe, which afterwards belonged to Sir 
ohn Fel.ows, who added gardens and curious water-works. 
t at length paſſed into the poſſeſſion of Lord Hardwick, 
who ſold it to the late William Mitchell, Eſq; and it is now 
in the poſſeſſion of his family. | | 
CASHIOBURY, in Hertfordſhire, ſituated fixteen miles 
north of London, is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Kings 
of Mercia, during the Heptarchy, till Offa gave it to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's. Henry VIII. however, beſtowed- 
it on Richard Moriſon, Eſq; from whom it paſſed to Arthur 
Lord Capel, Baron of Hadham, and from him came by in- 
heritance to be the manor of the Earls of Eſſex, who have 
here a noble ſeat erected in the form of an H, wich a large 
park adorned with fine woods and walks. The front faces 
the ſouth-eaſt, and looks directly on the houſe in More 
park; before it is a fine dry lawn, which immediately, after 
the heavieſt rains, may be rode or walked on, as on the 
drieſt downs; a little below the houſe 1s a river, which 
winds through the park, and in the drieſt ſeaſons runs with 
a fine ſtream, that affords plenty of moſt ſorts of freſh-water 
fiſh. On the north and eaſt fides of the houſe are walks 
through woods, planted by the famous Le Notre, in the 
reign of King Charles the Second; but moſt of the walks 
are too narrow for their length, and too regular for the mo- 
dern taſle. Ou the other ſide of the river, the ground rifes 
to a confiderable height, which affords an agreeable variety; 
for part of them being covered with woods, appearing at a 
proper diſtance from the front of the houſe, have a fine 
effect. The front and one fide are of brick, and modern; 
the other fide is very old: but, was the houſe rebuilt in the 


modern taſte, under a prope! architect, it would be one of 


the moſt agreeable ſeats near London. > 
CHARLTON, a pleafant well-built village in Kent, on 
rhe edge of Blackheath, famous for a fair held in its neigh- 
bourhood, on St. Luke's day, when the mob wear horns on' 
their heads. This is called Horn Fair, and there are ſold at 
it rams horns, horn toys and wares of all forts. Of this 
fair a vulgar tradition gives the following origin: un 
ohn having a palace at Elt ham, in this neighbourhood, an 
ing hunting near Charlton, then a mean hamlet, was ſepa- 
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rated from his attendants, when, entering a cottage, he ad- 
mired the beauty of the miſtreſs, whom he found alone, 
and debauched. Her huſband, however, ſuddenly return - 
ing, caught them in the fact, and threatening to kill them 
both, the King was forced to difcover himſelt; and to pur- 
chaſe his ſafety with gold; befides which, he gave him all 
the land from thence as far as the place now called Cuckold's 
Point, and alſo beſtowing on him the whole hamlet, eſta- 
bliſhed a fair, as a condition of his holding his new demeſne, 
in which horns were both to be ſold and worn. A ſermon is 
preached on the fair- day in the church, which is one of the 
handſomeſt in the county, and was repaired by Sir Edward 
Newton, Bart. to whom King James I. granted this manor. 
This gentleman built his houfe at the entrance of the vil- 
lage: it is a long Gothic ſtructure, with four turrets on the 
top; it has a ſpacious court-yard in the front, with two lar 
Gothic piers to the gates; and on the outtide of the wall is 
a long row of ſome of the oldeſt cypreſs-trees in England. 
Behind the houſe are large gardens, and beyond theſe a 
fmall park, which joins to Wookwich common. This houſe 
belonged to the late Karl of Egmont. 

On the edge of the hill, and at a ſmall diſtance from the 
church, are two fine houſes, one of which was in the poſ- 
ſemion of the late Governor Hunter, and the other was 
erected by the late Lord Romney. The gardens, being on 
the ſide of the hill, flope down towards the river, and reader 
the proſpeR very delightful in ſummer, from the extenſive 
view they afford of the country, and of the great number 
of ſhips that are generally failing by every tide : but, being 
fully expoſed to the north wind, the fruit-rrees are generally 
blighted; and in winter time the air is ſaid to be made un- 
wholeſome by the water, which frequently overflows the 
neighbouring plains. | 

CHELSEA, a very large and populous vill ige, two miles 
from London, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Thames, 
almoſt oppoſite to Batterſea. Here is the 42 — be- 
longing to the company of apothecaries of London, which 
contains almoſt four acres, and is enriched with a vaſt variety 
of plants, both domeſtic and exotic. This was given by Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart. on condition of their paying a-quit-rent 
of 51. per annum, and delivering annually to the Preſident 
and Fellows of the Royal Society, at one of their public 
meetings, fifty ſpecimens of different ſorts of plants, well 
cured, and of the growth of this garden, till the number of 

ſpecimens 
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ſpecimens amounts te 2000. Sir Robert Walpole, the late 
Earl of Orford, had here for ſome time a houſe adorned 
with a noble collection of pictures, which was afterwards re- 
moved to Houghton-hall in Norfolk, and is now thought 
the fineſt collection in England. There are ſeveral other 
private buildings worthy the obſervation of the curious. 
At this place is the houſe and fine gardens that belonged to 
the late Earl of Ranelagh. See RangrLacu Garpens, 
Saltero's coftee-houſe here is well-known, being much fre- 
queated on account of the great number of natural curioſi- 
ties to be ſeen there. | 

| CHELSEA-HOSPIT AL, a noble edifice, erected for the 
[ invalids in the land-ſervice. The original building on this 
| ſpot was a-college founded by Dr. Sutkliff, Dean ot Exeter, 
1 in the reign of 4 I, for the ſtudy of Polemic divi- 
# -nity, and was endowed in order to ſupport a Provoſt and 
5 Fellows, for the inſtruction of youth in that branch of 
| | learning. The King, who laid the firſt Kone, gave many 
| of the materials, and promoted the work by a large ſum of 
| -money ; and the clergy were very liberal upon the ſame oc- 


cafion ; but the ſum {ſettled upon the foundation by Dr. Sut- 
Kliff being far unequal to the end propoſed, the reſt was left 
to private contributions; and theſe coming in lowly, the 
work was ſtopped before it was finiſhed, and therefore ſoon 
fell to ruin. At length, the ground on which the old college 
was erected becoming eſcheated to the Crown, Charles II. 
began to erect the preſent hoſpital, which was carried on by 
James II. and completed by William and Mary. 
The whole edifice, which was built by the great Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, conſiſts of a vaſt range af buildings, 
The front toward the north opens into a piece of ground 
laid out in walks; and that facing the ſouth, into a garden 
which extends to the Thames. "This ſide affords not only a 
view of that fine river, but of the county of Surry beyond 
it. In the center of this edifice is a pediment, ſupported 
'' four columns, over which is a handſome turret ; and throug 

4 this part is an opening which leads through the building. 

| On one fide of this entrance is the chapel, the furniture and 
plate of which was given by K. James I. and on the other 
tide is the hall, where all the penfioners dine in common, 
the officers by themſelves. In this hall is the picture of 
King Charles II. on borſc back, with ſeveral other pieces as 

'F big as the life, deſigned by Signior Vario, and finiſhed by 
=_ Mr. Cook. Thele were preſented by the Earl of gt” 
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The pavement of both' the chapel and hall are black and 
white marble. The altar-piece in the Chapel is the retur- 
rection, painted by Seb iſtian Ricci, ER 

The wings, which extend ealt and weft, join the chapel 
and hall to the north, and are open towards the Thames, 
on the ſouth; theſe are near 369 leet ia length, and about 
80 in breadih; they ate three ſtories high, and the rooms 
are ſo well difpoſed, and the air fo happily thrown in by 
means of the open ſpaces, that nothing can be more plea- 
ſant, Oa the front of this ſquare is a colonade, extending 
along the fide of the hall and chapel, over which, upon the 
cornice, is the following infcription in capitals: 

In fubſidium et levamen emeritorum ſenio, belloque fraforum, 
condidit CAaRoLus II. Auxit IAcozus II. Perfecere 
Gurittmus et Marra, Rex ct Regina, MDCXC. 

And in the midſt of the quadrangle is the ſtatue of King 
Charles II. in the ancient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat bigger 
than the life, ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal, This was 
given by Mr. Tobias Ruſtat, and is ſaid to have coſt 5001, 

There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two 
other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers of horſe 
and foot, and the infirmary for the fick, 

An air of neatneſs and elegance is obſervable in all theſ: 
buildings, They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and 
which way ſoever they are viewed, there appears ſuch a diſ- 
polition of the parts as is beſt ſuited to the purpoſes of the 
charity, the reception of a great number, and the providing 
them with 2 thing that can contribute to the convenience 
and plcaſure of the penſioners. f 

Chelſea hoſpital is more particularly remarkable for its 
great regularity and proper ſubordination of parts, which is 
very apparent in the north front. The middle is very prin- 
cipal, and the tranſition ſrom thence to the extremities is 
very eaſy and delightful. 

The ex penceof crectingtheſebuildingsiscomputed toamount 
to 150, oool. and the extent of the ground is above 40 acres. 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accommoda- 
tions for above 400 men; and there are beſides, in the other 
buildings, a conſiderable number of apartments for officers 
and ſervants. | | 

Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, who 
have been at leaſt twenty years in the army; or thoſe ſoldiers 
who are diſabled in the ſervice of the Crown. They wear 


red coats lined with blue, and are provided with all other 
| | cloaths, 
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_ cloaths, diet, waſhing, and lodging. The Governor has 5001, 
a year; the Lieutenznt-Governor 250l. and the Major 15ol. 
Thirty- ſix officers are allowed 6d. a day; thirty-four light - 
horſemen, and thirty ſerjeants, have 28. a week each; forty- 
eight corporals and drums have 1od. a week; and three 
hundred and thirty-ſix private men are each allowed 8d. a 
week. As the houſe is called a garriſon, all the members 
are obliged to do duty in their reſpective turns; and they 
have prayers twice a day in the chapel, performed by two 
chaplains, who have each a ſalary of 1ool a year. The 
phyſician, ſecretary, comptroller, deputy-treaſurer, ſteward, 
and ſurgeon, have alſo each an hundred pounds per annum, 
and many other officers have conſiderable ſalaries. As to 
the out- penſioners, who amount to between eight and nine 
thouſand, they have each 71. 128. 6d. a year, | 

Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage de- 
ducted out of the pay of the army, uitb one day's pay once 
a year from each officer and common ſoldier; and when 
there is any deficiency, it is ſupplied by a ſum raiſed by par- 
liament, This hoſpital is governed by the following com- 
miſſioners; the Prefident ot the council, the firſt Commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, the principal Secretary of ſtate, the 
Pay-maſter-general of the forces, the Secretary at war, the 
Comptrollers of the army, and by the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the hoſpital, 

CHERTSEY, a town in Surry, 20 miles from London, 
on the banks of the Thames, by which it carries on a conſi- 
derable trade in malt, ſent in barges to London. At this 
place Julius Cæſar crofled the Thames when he firſt attempt- 
ed the conqueſt of Britain, It has a market on Wedneſday, 
and four annual fairs, 

To the weſtward is a fleep hill, on which was a chapel in 
times of popery; and from hence is a fine proſpect over 
Middleſex and Surry. On the eaſt fide of this bill is Monk's 
Grove, where was formerly a celebrated medicinal ſpring, 
which was loſt for ſome time, but has been feund again. 

Here was once an abbey, in which was depolited the corpſe 
of Henry VI. who was ſtabbed in the Tower, but his body 
was afterwards removed by Henry VII. to Windſor. Out 
of the ruins of this abbey Sir Henry Carew, maſter of the 
buckhounds to King Charles II. built a very fine houſe. To 
this village Cowley, the poet, retired, after being weary of 
a'tending on the court, and here ended his days. Here alſo 
13 a tridge over the Thames to Shepperton, and a handſome 
free-ichuol erected by Sir Mm. Perkins, who had a feat here, 

| CHESHAM, 
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CHESHAM, a market town in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated 
on the borders of Hertfordſhire, twenty-nine miles from Lon- 
don. It had formerly a chantry, and has now an excellent 
well-endowed tree-{choo!, Market on Wedaeſday, and three 
annual fairs, 

CHESHUNT, with its park and waſh, are ſituated about 
fifreen miles from London, near the river Lea, in Hertford- 
ſhire, and is thought by ſome to be the Durolitum of Anto- 
ninus, which he places 15 miles from London, and ſtands 
near_the military way called Ermin-ſtieer., In Kilſmore 
field, weſt of Cheſhunt, are the remains of a camp where 
an oblong fortification is yet remaining, and a rampart and 
ditch are very viſible for above 100 yards, Here was for- 
merly a convent of nuns; and Kiag Edward III. gave 
_ Cheſhunt the privilege of a market, which has been long 
diſcontinued, It confifts chiefly of a long ſtrect, and has a 
church and meeting-houſe. a 

CHEYNEY, near Flounden, in Buckinghamſhire, for- 
merly belonged to the Cheyneys, but has been the manor 


and feat of the Ruſſels, now Dukes of Bedford, for about 


200 years, 

CHIGWE LL, a village in Eſſex, ſnuated between Wal- 
tham Abbey and Rumford. The rectory and pariſh church 
are united to the prebend of S:, Pancras in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, Here is a charity ſchool, and at a ſmall diſtance ate 
two hamlers named Chigwell- Dews and Chigwell- Row. 

CHINGFORD, a village in Eſſex, near Wood ford, and 
not far from Epping Foreſt, fo agrecably ſituated tor privacy 
and retirement, that the remoteſt diſtance fromm the metro. 
polis can hardly exceed it. The church, which was erected 
in the reign of King Richard II. is a neat little building de- 
dicated to St. Peter and Paul. 3 

CHIPPING ONG ARs a tom in Eſſex, 21 miles from 
London, a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have been 
a Roman ſtation, becauſe the church has many Roman bricks 
made uſe of in the walls, It was formerly the manor of 
Richard Lacy, who, bcing Protector of England while Hen- 
ry II. was abſent in Normandy, built a chuch and alſo: 
a caſtle with materials left by the Romans, on an artificial 
mount of great height, and ſurrounded it with a large moat 
and other — Ae the greateſt part of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen, It was much decayed inthe reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, on which account James Morrice, Lord of the manor,, 
pulled it down and erected 1 ſtrong brick building 

2 1. 
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in its room; which on account of its lofty ſituation and plea- 
fant walks, became one of ihe fineſt ſeats in the county. The 
Town has two charity-ichools, and a market on Saturdays. 
CHISLEHURST, a town near Bromley, in Kent, where 
the family of the Walſingbams reſided for feveral genera- 
tions, and are interred in the church. Here Mr. Camden 


compoſed the principal part of his Annals of Queen Eliza- 


beth. Lord Camden hath a ſeat at this place. 

CHISWICK, in Middleſex, ſituated on the Thames on the 
ſouth-weſt ide of Hammerſmith, Here are two manors, one 
belonging to the Prebendary of Chiſwick, in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, and the other called the Dean's manor, from its belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. In this village there 
is a charity ſchool, and it is adorned with ſeveral elegant 
ſeats, as the Earl of Shrewſbury's, the Earl of Grantham's, 
now Col, Elliot's, the late Lord Wilmington's, &c. But 
the molt remarkable of the kind 1s the late Earl of Burling- 
ton's, now the property of the Duke of Devonſhire, which 
was a plain, commodious building, with good offices about it; 
but a part of the old edifice being ſome years ago deſtroyed 
by. fire, his Lordſhip erected near it a beautiful villa, which, 
far el-gance of taſte, ſurpaſſes every thing of its kind 
In England, The court in the front, which is of a pro- 
portionable ſize with the building, is gravelled and conſtant- 
ly kept very neat. On each fide are yew hedges in pannels, 
with Termini placed at a proper diſtance ; and in the 
front of theſe hedges are two rows of cedars of Libanus, 
waich, ata ſmall difiance, have a fine effect, the dark ſhade 
of theſe ſolemn ever-greens affording a pleaſing contraſt to 
the whiteneſs of the elegant building that appears between 
them, the view of which from the road ſurprizes you in a 
moſt agreeable manner, | 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of ſteps, on one 
fide of which is the ſtatue of Palladio, and on the other ſide 
that of Inigo Jones. The portico is ſupported by fix fine fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, with a pediment very ele- 
gant ; and the cornice, frize and architrave, are as rich as poſ- 
ible. This magnificent front ſtrikes all who behold it with 
an uncommon. pleaſure and ſurprize. 

The octogonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a dome, through 
which it is enlightened, is allo very elegant. The other 
rooms are extremely beautitul, and are finely furniſhed with 
pictures of the great maſters; an account of which is here 
annexed, It were to be withed this houſe had been built to 

a larger 
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à larger ſcale, that the grandeur might have equalled the 


elegance. | 
Though the other front towards the garden is plainer,, 


yet it is in a very bold, noble, and maſterly tile, and has at 
the ſame time a pleaſing ſimplicity, as hath alſo the ſide 
front towards the ſerpentine river, which is different” from 
the two others. The inſide of this ſtructure is finiſhed with 
the utmoſt elegance; the cielings are richly gilt and painted, 
and the rooms adorned. with ſome of the beſt pictures in Eu- 
rope. In the gardens, which are very beautiful, the viſtas 
are terminated by a temple, obeliſk, or tome ſuch orname nr, 
which produce a moſt agreeable effect; 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt taſte: on deſcending- 
from the back part of the houſe you enter a verdant lawn 
planted with clumps of evergreens, between which are two. 
rows of large ſtone vaſes, At the ends next the houfe are 
two wolves in ſtone, done by the celebrated Scheemaker, ther 
ſtatuary ; at the farther end are two large lions, and the view. 
is terminated by three fine antique ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's 
garden at Rome, with ſtone feats between them, and be- 
h ind a cloſe plantation of ever-greens, _ 


On turning to the houſe on the-right hand, an open grove 


of toreſt-trees affords a view of the orangery, which is ſeen 
as perfectly as it the trees were planted on the lawn; and 
when the orange-trees are in floyer, their fragrance is dit= 
fuſed over the whole lawn. fo the houſe. . Theſe are ſepa- 


rated from the lawn by a foſſee, to ſecure them from being; | 


injured by the perſons admitted to walk in the garden, 

On leaving the houſe to the left, an caſy ſlope co- 
vered with ſhort graſs leads down to the ſerpentine river, 
on the fide whereot are clumps of ever-greens, with agree- 
able breaks, between which the water is ſeen; and at the 
farther end is an opening into an inclofure, where are a Ro- 
man temple, and an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes, and in the 
middle a circular pieco of water. 

From hence you are led to the wilderneſs, through 
which are three ſtrait avenves terminated by three dit- 
ferent edifices; and within the quarters are ſerpentine 
walks, through which you may ramble near a mile in the 
ade. On each fide the ſerpentine river are verdant 
walks, which accompany the river in all its turnings. On 
the right hand of this river is a building that is the exact 
model of the ꝑortieo of the church of Covent Garden; on the 
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left is a wilderneſs laid out in regular walks; and in the mid- 
dle is a Palladian wooden bridge over the river. 

With the earth dug from the bed of this river his Lord- 
ſhip has raiſed a terrace, that affords a proſpect of the adja- 
cent country; which, when the tide is up, is greatly enliv- 

ened by the view of the boats and barges paſting along the 
river Thames, „ 

PICTURES, &c. in the new houſe at Curswick. 

In the Por rico. 

Auguſtus, a buſto. | 
Salo. d 

Lord Burlington and three of his ſiſters, Elizabeth, Ju- 
liana, and Jane, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 

Rape of Proſerpine, Sconians. 

Anne of Auſtria, Frederick Elde. - 2 | 

Morocco Ambaſſador in the reign of Charles II. figure by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, the back ground and horſe, by Wyke. 

King Charles, his Queen, and two children, Vandyke, _ 

Judgment of Paris, Cav. Daniele. 27 

Lewis XIII. Frederick Elde. 

Apollo and Daphne, Cav. Daniele. 


Buſtos. 
Antinous. Plautilla. 
Lucius Antinous, Antoninus. 
A Bacchanalian, Apollo. 
Socrates. Buſt unknown 
Fauſtina. | Domitian. 
Britannicus. Adrian. 


| Rep Vervzer Room. 
Madona della Roſa, by Domenichino. 
Noah facrificing, Carlo Maratti. 
Painting and Defigning, Guido Rkent, 
The boly family, Carlo Maratti. 
King Charles I. Cornelius Johnſon, 
Pope Innocent IX. Diego Velaſques. 
St, Gregorio, Cavidonr, | 
Pope Clement IX. Carlo Maratti. 
The holy family, Giacinto Brandi. 
The holy family, Satv.ati. 
Ducheſs of Somerſet, Vandyke. 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Scebaſtiano Ricci, 
A woman, ſchool of Rubens. — 
Three ſtatues, chiaro ofcuro, Nic. Pouſſin. 
A man, fchool of Rubens, 
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Venus and Cupid, Seb. Ricci. 
St. John in the wilderneſs, Franc. Mola. 
A portrait, Langians. 
Firſt Counteſs of Burlington, Vandyke, 
Cardinal Baronius, Frederico Barocci. 
A portrait, Rembrandt. 
Mr. Killegrew, Vandyke. 
Firſt Earl of Burlington, Vandyke. 
Salmaſis and Hermaphroditus, Franciſco Albano. 
The holy family, Andrea del Sarto. 
Mary Queen of Scotland, Frederick Zucchero. 
The holy family, Pietro da Cortona. 
The proceſſion of the Dogeſſe, Paolo Veroneſe, 


Bronzes. 
A young Hercules. 
Three pictures ot incenſe lamps, Benvenuto Celini. 


BLUx VzELVET Room, 
A chymiſt's ſhop, by David Teniers. 
A landſcape and figures, Franc. Mola. 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
A Magdalen's head, Guido Rheni. 
A landſcape with figures hawking, Wovermans. 
A landſcape and figures, Franc. Mola. 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſp. Pouſſin. 
A march, Bourgognone. 
The paſſage of the Red Sea, ditto. 
The Jeſuit's church at Antwerp, Geriugh. 
A lanſcape and figures, Bott. 
A landſcape, Gaſpar Poulin, 
A landſcape, ditto. | 
A landſcape with horſemen, Vander Meulen. 
A landſcape, Bgtt. 
Lord Sandwich in a round, Sir Pet. Lely. 
A woman frying fritters, Schalcken. 
The holy family, Carlo Maratti. 
A tent, Wovermans. 
A landſcape with fiſhermen, Phill. Laura. 
The flight into Egypt, Nicolo Pouſſin. 
A ferry boat and cattle, Berchem. 
A woman feeding children, Schalcken, 
The wy family, Andrea Sacchi. 


Ditto, Camillo Procacini. 


Inigo Jones in a round, Dobſon, 


Ro 
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Rap CrosEr next the BLUES Room, 
Lot and his two daughters, Rottenhamer. 
A landſcape and ruins, Viviano, the figures by M. Angelo, 
Jupiter and Io, Franceſco Imperiali. / 
Spaniſh lady, D. Velaſques, 
Fiſhermen, Rubens. 
The Preſentation, Giuſeppi Chaari. 
A man hawking, Inigo — 
A ſea-· port, Marco Ricci. 
A landſcape, Velvet Brughel. 
A Flora, Franceſco Albano. 
Temptation of St. Antonio, Annibal Caracci, 
A landſcape, Patel. 
Lady Dorothy Boyle, Lady Burlington, 
A landfcape, Velvet Brughel. 
The holy family, Sebaſtian Bourdon. 
The inſide of a church, Perino del Vaga, 
A ſea piece, Vandervelde, 
A landſcape, Marco Ricci. | 
Chriſt in the garden. i i 
The hol 1 Schidoni. 
A — of a ſaiat, Seb. Bourdon. 
A landſcape, Ryſdal. | 
The holy family, Denis Calvert. 
The Samaritan woman, Paolo Veroneſe 
A boy's head, Holbein. | 
Cleopatra, Leonardo.da Vinci, 
A landſcape, Swanevelt. 
The holy family, Paſſari. 
Earl of Eſſex. 
A portrait, Franc. Hals. 
Inſide of a church, Vandyke. 
A landicape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
A man and vaſes, Benedetto Caſtiglione, 
A landſcape, Franciſque Meli. 
Grten VeLvet Roo, 
Mars and Venus, Albano. 
Acis and Galatea, Luca Giordano, 
Conſtantine's arch, Gio. Paolo Panini. 
Romulus and Remus, Pietro da Cortona.. 
A woman bathing, Rouſſeau, 
Mr. Rogers, Vandyke, 
Our Saviour in the garden, Guercino. 


A man halt length with-a dog, Dobſon; 


Bembragit 
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U 
Rembrandt in his painting room, Gerrard Dow. 
Ruins, Viviano. 
A view of Florence, Gaſparo degli Occhiale. 
Diana and Endymion, Sebaſtiano Ricci, 
lowers by Baptiſte the boy, ditto. | 
Ponte Rotto, Gaſparo degli Occhiale. 
The holy family, Franceſco Mola, 
A landſcape, Monf, Verton, 
Buildings, Rouſſeau, | 
A Magdalen, Carl» Maratti from Guido. 
A man half length, Rembrandt. 
A Madona and St. Catherine, Pietro da Cortona. 
The Jews ſcourging our Saviour, Giacomo Baſſano. 
Piazza del Popolo, Gaſparo degli Occhiale. 
A landſcape with fiſhermen, Salvator Roſa, 
Beliſarius, Vandyke, 
Earl of Pembroke and his ſiſter, Vandyke. 
BED CHAMBER. 
Farl of Cumberland in a round, 
Mr, Pope in a round, Kent, 
Lady Burlington in a round, Aikman. 


GALLERY, 
Suſanna P. Veroneſe, 
Wan Baſſan. | 
* * * 4 Ditto. 
Landſcapes. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Middle of the cieling, Paolo Veroneſe, | 

Two ſtatues, Guelphi, 

Two ditto, Scheemaker, 

Two little heads, Guelphi. | 

Two porphyry vaſes, from Rome. | 
Cr.osET within the Bzp-CHAMBer, 

Lord Clifford and his family, painted in 1444 by John 

Van Eyk, called John of Bruges. 

A womaa in a hat, Blomaert. 

Lady Dorothy Boyle, in crayons, Lady Burlington. 

Henry IV. of France, Moſaic. 

A head, a ſketch, Vandyke. 


Ditto, ditto. 


Flowers upon glaſs, Baptiſte. A 
A woman ſelling fith and herbs. | 

Hagar and the angel, | | 

A boy's head. A 
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A man's head, 
A woman combing her head, 
A fatyr whipping a woman, 
A head, Holbein. 
A Venus ſleeping, 
Dutch figures, 
A man reading. 
The aſcenlion, Albano. 
The Nzw Divinc-Roow, 
Twelſth night, Jordans. 
The finding of Moſes, Seb. Ricci, 
Jephtha, Ditto 
Good Samaritan, Giacomo Baſſan. 
A flower piece, Baptiſte. 
Ditto, ditto. 
Ditto, ditto. 
A portrait, Rubens. 
Ditto, unknown. 
Buildings and cattle, Wenix. 
Firit Lady Halifax, Sir Peter Lely. 
The marriage of Cupid, &c, Andrea Schiavone- 
A landicape, Gio, Franceſco Bologneſe. 
Mars and Venus, Le Fevre, 
A landſcape, Gio. Franceſco Bologneſe. 
A Madona, Parmegiano. 
Woman taken in adultery, Alleſandro Veroneſe. 
Liberaluy and Modeſty, after Guido. 


— 


The church of this town is not remarkable for any thiug, 
except that here was buried the celebrated Mr. Hogarth, the 
painter, to whoſe memory a monument is lately erected wich 
this inſeription round it: | 
Here heth the body 
of Dame Judith Thornhill, 
Relict of Sir James Thornhill, knight, 
Of Thornhill, in the county of Dorſet, 
She died November the 12th, 1757, 
aged 84 years. 


Here lieth the body 
Of Mrs. Ann Hogarth, fiſter 
to William Hogarth, Eſq; 
She dyed Auguſt the 13th, 1761, 
Aged 70 years. 
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Here lieth the body 
Of William Hogarth, Eſq; 
Who died October the 26, 1764, 
aged 67 years. 

Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art; 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart, 

If genius fire thee, reader, ſtay ; 

It nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away; 

For Hogarth's honour'd duit lies here, 

The late Mr. Holland, the tragedian, was allo buried 
here ; a monument to whoſe memory is to be erected ſoon, 
with this inſcription ; 

If talents 
To make entertainment inſtruction, 
To ſupport the credit of the ſtage 
By juſt and many action, 
And to adorn ſociety 
By virtues, 
Which would honour any rank and profeflion, 
Deſerve remembrance, | 
Let him, with whom theſe talents were 
Long exerted, 
To whom theſe virtues were well known, 
And by whom the loſs of them will be long 
Lamented, . 
Bear teſtimony to the worth and abilities 
Ot his departed friend, 
Charles Holland, 
Who was born March 12, 1733, 
Died the 7th of December, 1769, 
and was buried near this place. 

D. GaRRICK. 

CLANDñON. There are two towns of this name, in 
Surrv, lying near each other, and diſtinguiſned by their 
firuation with reſpect to each other. Weſt Clandon is 26 
miles from London, and is the manor of the Lord Onflow, 
whole title is Lord of Onſlow and Clandon, and whoſe ſeat 


is near the church, It is a noble edifice erected after an 


Italian model. The gardens are beautiſul, and laid out in 
the modern taſte, It has plenty of good water, and com- 
mands a delightful and ex tenſive proſpect as far as Windſor. 

| | The 
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The houſe is ſeen from a road up a grand avenue, and appears 
to be, what it really is, one ob the fineſt ſeats in that part - 
of the kingdom. | 

Eaſt Clandon lies about two miles to the eaſt of the laſt 
mentioned village, and was antiently the eſtate of Gerard 
Lord Aungier, of the kingdom of Ireland, who had a houie 
and park here. In the neighbourhood of Eaſt Clandon was 
the ſeat of Admiral Boſcawen, who died here. | 

CLAPHAM, a village three miles from London, in the 
road to Richmond, where are a great many gentlemens 
ſeats. It is a long ſtraggling village. 

CLAPTON, a village adjoining to Hackney. 

CLAREMONT, late the ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
but now ot Lord Clive, at Eſher. The houſe was deſigned 
and built by Sir John Vanbrugh, in a whimſical ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture. It was afterwards purchated of Sir John by his 
Grace, who was at great expence in improving the place, 
The ſtructure, though fingular, did nor appear to be ir- 
regular. It was built ot brick with a good deal of vas 
riety in it, and of confiderable extent, but not much ele- 
vated. The Duke built a grand room for the reception of 
company, when numerous, which made the cnds of the 
houſe not appear fimilar. The houſe had a lawn in the 
front, ſhaded on each fide with trees, and the ground be- 


Hind it rifing gradually ſhewed the trees there alſo, ſo that 


the houſe appeared to be embowered by them except juſt in 
the front; and the white ſummer-houſe with four little pin- 
nacles, one ar each corner, built on the mount which gave 
name to the place, when viewed from before the front ot the 
houſe, roſe up finely from behind the trees, and altogether 
formed a very pleaſing appearance. The preſent poſſeſſor, 
Lord Clive, has pulled the whole of this down, and erected 


a new houſe on the ſpot, The park in which it is ſituated 
is diſtinguiſhed by its noble woods, lawns, walks, mounts, 


proſpects, &c. "The ſummer-houſe, called the Belvidere, 
at about a mile diſtance from the houſe, on that ſide of the park 
next Eſher, affords a very beautiful and extenfive view of the 


country quite round; yet that from the ſummer-houſe at E- 


ſher-place, which is juſt by, is perhaps no way inferior to it, 
A very mgenious author oblerves, that, at Claremont, 
the walk to the cottage, though deſtitute of many natural 
advantages, and eminent for none; though it commands no 
roſpect; though the water below it is a trifling pond; though 
it has nothing, in ſhort, but inequality of ground to re- 


commend it; is yet the fineſt part of the garden: for a 
grove 
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ove is there planted, in x gently curved direction, all a- 
ng the fide of a hill, and on the edge of a wood, which © 

riſes above ir. Large receſſes break it into ſeveral clumps, 
which hang down the declivity ; ſome of them approaching 
but none reaching quite to the bottom. Theſe receſſes are - 
ſo deep as to form great openings in the midit of the grove ; 
they penetrate almoſt to the covert; but, the clumps being 
all equally ſuſpended from the woud, and à line of open 
plantation, though ſometimes narrow, running conſtantly 
along the top, a continuation of grove 1s preſerved, and rhe 

. connection between the parts is never broken. Even 2 

9 group, which is near one of the extremities, and ſtands out 

quite detached, is {till in tile ſo ſimilar to the reſt, as not to 

loſe all relation. Each of theſe clumps is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral others ſtill more intimately united; each is full of 
groups, ſometimes of no more than two trees, ſometimes 
of four or five, and now and then in larger cluſters; an ir- 
regular waving line, iſſuing from ſome little crowd, loſes 

14 itſelf in the next, or a few ſcattered trees drop in a more 
- diſtant ſucceſſion from the one to the other. The intervals, 

winding here like a glade, and widening there into broader 

4 nings, differ in extent, in figure, and direction; but all 

ä the groups, the lines, and the intervals, are collected toge- 
ther into large general clumps, each of which is at the ſame 
time both compact and free, identical and various. The 
whole is a place wherein to tarry with ſecure delight, or 
ſaunter with perpetual amuſement. 
COBHAM. a town in Surry, ſituated on Bagſhot- heath, 
on the river Mole, ix miles from Epſom, in the road from 

London to Guildford; it er formerly to the abbey of 
Chertſey, where the abbot had a fiſh»pond above a mile in 
compaſs ; but, for want of being properly cleaned and kept 
in repair, it is now choaked up with weeds. To the weft of 
the town is an ancient monument, ſuppoſed to have been 
erected in memory of ſome Britiſh chief. 

Near Cobham are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly one be- 
longing to the Lord Ligonier, and another, the ſeat of Mr. 

Bridges, which is built in a very ſingular taſte, though very 

ain on the outſide, ſomewhat after the manner of an Ita- 
lian villa. The principal rooms are richly ornamented; the 
cielings are gilt; and the offices below are not only conve- 

| nient, but contrived with great judgment, ſo as to anſwer 

£ the pur poſes for which they were deſigned. As the houſe is 

ſituated on an eminence, it commands the proſpect of the 
E adjacent 
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adjacent fields, which are kept in great order. The river © 
Mole paſſes along by the fide of the gardens, and, being 
made here four or five times broader than it was naturally, 
it has a happy effect, eſpecially as the banks are diſpoſed into 
a flope, with a broad graſs walk, planted on each ſide with 
ſweet fhrubs. At one end of this walk is a very elegant 
100m, which is a delightful retreat in hot weather ; it being 
ſhaded with large elms on the ſouth fide, and having the 
water on the north and eaſt fides, is extremely cool and 
pleaſant, The houle is ſituated about half a, mile from the 
public road to Portſmouth, and is ſo much hid by the trees 
near it, es not to be ſeen till you riſe on the heath beyond 
Cobbam, where you bave a fine view of it in ſeveral parts 
of the road between that town and Ripley, | 
COLEBRCOK, or COLNBROOK, a town in Bucking- 
hamſkire, fituvated 18 miles from London, on four channels 
of the river Coin, over each of which it has a bridge, One 
part of the town is in Middleſex, and the other in Bucking- 
42 why Here is a charity-ſchool, and an ancient chapel, 
ſaid to have been founded by Edward III. The principal 
ſupport of the place are the inns, on account of is being in 
the Bath road. Some antiquarians have ſuppoſed this place 
to have becn a Roman ſtation, but their imagination is not 
ſupported by any antiquities having been found here, It. 
has a market on Wedneſdays, and two anniml fairs. 
COLNEY, a village in Hertfordſlire, three miles from 
St. Alban's, in the road to London, is called London Col- 
ney, to diſtingviſh it from Colney-Street, which hes a little 
to the weſt, and Colney- Green. Theſe villages reccive their 
names from the river Coln, near which they are ſituated, 
COMB NEVIL, in Surry, is ſituated in the pariſh. of 
Kingſton upon Thames, and was formerly the ſeat of the 
Earl of Warwick, called The Setter-up and Puller-down of 
Kings; but was lately in the poſſeſſion of William Harvey, 
Eſq; It is ſituated in the midſt of a park; and near the 
houſe are certain ſprings, whole water is „ in leaden 
pipes, for three miles, under the road and lands, and acrols 
the bottom of tte Thames, to Hampton-Courr. 
COPT-HALL, the ſeat of Jobo Conyers, Eſq; is ſituated. 
in Efſex, berween Epping and the foreſt ; and, being built 
on an eminence above Waltham-Abbey, is ſeen at a great 
diſtance. 
* COULSDON, a village in Surry, near Croydon, which 
ancicntly belonged to the abbey of Chertſey. 
| CRANBURN 
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CRAN BURN LODGE, a fine houſe in Berkſhire, in 
the middle of Wiadſor-Foreſt. It was built by the late 
Eart of Ranelagh, and is now in the poſſeſſion of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter.” It is in a moſt pleaſant 
ſituation, having an extenſive proſpect over a fine plain that 
affords a moſt beauritul landſcape. The lodge is large, and 
well-built; and in a ſpacious room are painted, and regu- 
larly ranged, in large pannels, the military dreſſes of the 
different corps in the Europezn armies. 

CRANFORD, a village on the nort&-weſt fide of Houn- 
flow. It has a charity-ſchool, and a bridge over the river 
Crane; and here the Ea of Berkeley has a ſear. 

C RAV. There are lev-ral villages of this name in Kent, 
firuated on the ſmall river Cray, from which they rake their 
names. This ſtream riſes a little to the ſouth-weſt of St. 
Mary Cray, runs by that town, and paſſing by Paul's Cray, 
Foot's Cray, and North Cray, falls into the Darent, near 
its conflux with the Thames at Dartford creek, oppotite to 
Purfleer, The principal of theſe places is St. Mary Cray, 
about which are many woods of birch, from which the 
broom-makers in Kent-ſtreer, Southwark, are ſupplied. 

_  CRAYFORD, a town near Dartford, in Kent, is 14 miles 

from London, and obtained its name from irs having anci- 
ently a ford over the river Cray, or Crouch, a little above 
its influx into the Thames. In the adjacent heath and fields 
are ſeveral caves, ſuppoſed to have been formed by the 
Saxons, as places of ſecurity ang fhelter for their wives, 
children, and effects, during their wars with the Britons. 

CROYDON, a large and populous ton in Surry, fitunted 
cn the edge of Banſted-Downs, ten miles and. a half from 
London. *Tis ſaid there was once a royal palace in this 
place, which was given with the manor to the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, who converted it into a palace for themſelves ; 
bur it is now much decayed. Archbiſhop Whitgift founded 
an hoſpital here, which he endowed with farms for the ſup- 
port of a warden, and twenty-eight men and women, de- 
cayed houſe-keepers of Croydon and Lambeth, with a ſchool 
for ten boys, and as many girls, with 20l. a year and a houſe 
for the maſter, who-muit be a clergyman. The church, 
which is a Gothic building, is eſteemed the fineſt and largeſt 
in the county, has ſeveral ſtately monuments, particularly 
one for Archbiſhop Grindall, another for Archbiſhop Shel- 
don, and another for Mr. Francis Tyrrel, a grocer in London, 
who generoutly gave zool. to build the market-houſe. Here 
kd Bn E 2 is 
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is a great corn · market on Saturdays, chiefly for oats and oat- 
mesl tor the ſervice of London: and the adjacent hills be- 
10g well covered with wood, great quantities of charcoal are 
made and ſent to that city, It has a market on Saturday, 
and one annual fair, | F 

DAGENHAM, a village in Eſſex, nine miles from Lon- 
don. About fifty years ago, the Thames near this place, 
burſting its banks, laid near 5000 acres of land under water; 
but, after this inundation had continued near ten years, it 
was ſtopped by Capt in Perry, who had been employed ſeve- 
ral years by the Czar of Mulcovy, in his works at Veronitzay 
vn the river Don. ö 11 8 

DARKING, in Surry, 24 miles from London, and 11 
from Guildford, is ſeated on the banks of the river Mole, 
and upon a rock of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which deep cellars 
are dug that are extremely cold even in the midſt of ſummer. 
The fireets are wide and open; and the town, which is 
paved, iz from its natural ſituation remarkably clean, Though 
no manufacture is carried on here, yet a great deal of buſi- 
neſs is done with regard to many neceſſary articles of life. 
It has a good market on Thurſdays for all farts of grain, the 
buſinets of which has been greatly increaſed fince the corg- 
pleating of the turnpike-road trom Epſom, through the main 
ſtreet of the town, to Horſham, in Suſſex ; for by this road 
a much greater quantity of corn is brought aut of that county . 
than betore. The water-mills, which are very numerous in 
the pariſh and neighbourhogd, grind a great deal of corn, 
and the market is frequented by buyers from a conſiderable 
diſtance round, many of whom ſend great quantities of meal 
to London. Indeed, the market appears much leſs confide- 
table than it is, from a cuſtom, which has long prevailed, 
of ſelling the corn in the public-houſes of the town, where 
it is lodged. An incredible quantity of poultry is fold in 
Darking, which are remarkably large and fine. There are 
here frequently, about Chriſtmas, capons fo large as to weigh 
between ſeven and eight pounds out of their feathers. The 
town is well ſupplied, not only with the beſt of butchers 
meat, but with excellent river-fiſh, particularly exceeding 
fine carp and tench. Plenty of ſea-fiſh are alſo brought 
hitber from Brighthelmfione and Worthing, in Suſſex. Here 
is an annual fair held on Afcenſion-Eve. 

The Living is a Vicarage, annexed to the Reftory of 
Mickleham, worth about 120l, per annum. The church is 
a plain ſtone building, with a tower ſteeple, in which is a 
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ring of eight ſmall tuneable bells, with a ſet of chimes, 
An el-gant monument of curivus marble was ſome years ago 
erected ro the memory of Mrs. Talbot, wife of Henry Tal- 


bot, Eſq; of Chart-Park, in this pariſh. Here- are two 
meeting-houſes, one for the uſe of the Preſbyterians, and. 


the other tor the Quakers. 


The donations to the poor of this town are conſiderable. 


Mrs. Fenwick, late of Betchworth-Caſtle, bequeathed gol. 


the neat annual produce of which the ordered to be applied 
to the ſayport of decayed houſe keepers, the putting out 
apprentices, and the payment of gl. to every young woman: 
of the pariſh who had lived ſeven years in one fervice, on 


her marriage. The famous Dog Smith left at his death 


about 601, per annum, for the uſe of the poor- "This man 
was a filverſmith in London, and, having acquired a large 


_ eſtate, left off trade, aud travelled with his dog about the 


country as a common beggar. One Mr, Beau, a clergyman 


reliding here, alfo bequeathed 20l. a year to the poor. The 
workhouſe is a large commodious edifice ; and on Colman 


Dean (i. e. the heath of poor cottag s), 4 pleaſant green, 


which in the opinion of ſome learned phyſicians has the beſt 
air in England, ſtand alms houſes, tor the uſe of widows 
and perſons advanced in years, who to the number of 16 
have each a convenient dwelling aſſigned them, and 81, a 
year divided among them, | 
This town was deſtroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt 
either by Cannte or the Normans; and the great Roman 
cauſeway, called Stoney-ſtreet, paſſes through the church- 
yard. It is remarkable, that, according to the cuſtom of 
the manor, the youngeſt ſoo or youngeſt brother of a cuſto- 
mary tenant is heir of the euſtomary. eſtate of the tenant 
dying inteſtate, 

DEEppEx, near Darking, in Surry, a houſe and gardens 


of Mr. Howard, It is ſituated in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded 


on every ſide with hills; a deſcription of which we ſhall 
Eve in the words of Mr. Aubrey, who wrote when they 
were in their higheſt ſtate of perfection. | 

Near this place, the Hon, Charles Howard, of Norfolk, 
hath very ingeniouſly contrived a long Hope (i. e. according 
to Virgil, Deductus Vallis), in the molt pleaſant and delight- 
tal ſolitude, for houſe, gardens, orchar.ls, boſcages, &c. that 
J have ſeen in England: it deſerves a poem, and was a ſub- 
ject worthy of Mr. Cow'ey's muſe. The true name of this 
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Mr, Howard hath caſt this Hope into the form of a theatre, 


on the ſides whereof he hath made ſeveral narrow walks, 
the the ſeats of a theatre, one above another, above fix in 
number, done with a plough, which are "bordered with 
thyme, and ſome cherry-trees, myrtles, &c. Here were 
a great many orange-trees and ſyringas. In this garden are 


- 4weniy-one ſorts of thyme; and the pit (as I may call it) 


is ſtored full of rare flowers, and choice plants. | 
In the hill, on the left hand, (being ſandy ground) is a 
cave, dug thirty-ſix paces long, four broad, and five yards 
bigh ; and at about two thirds of the hill (where the crook 
or dowing is) he hath dug another ſubterranean walk or paſ- 


ſage, to be pierced through the bill; through which, as 


through a tube, you bave the viſta over all the ſouth part af 
Surry and Suſſex, to the ſea. The ſouth fide of this hill is 
converted into a vineyard of many acres of ground, which 
faceth the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. The vauking or upper 
Part of thoſe caves is not made ſemicircular, but parabolical, 


which is the ſtrongeſt figure for bearing, and which ſandy 


ground naturally falls into, and then ſtands. Here are caves 
for beer, &c. | . 

On the well fide of this garden is a little building, which 
2s divided into a laboratory, and a neat oratory, by Mr. 
Howard, Above the hill, on this weſt fide, is a thicker of 


black cherry-trees, with which the walks abound, as does 


the ground with ſtrawberries. The houſe was not made for 
grandeur, but retirement ; neat, elegant, and ſuitable to the- 


modeſty and ſolitude of the proprietor, a Chriſtian philo- 


ſopher, who, in this iron age, lives ap to that of the pri- 
mitive times, It is an agreeable ſurprize to the ſtranger, 
that neither houſe nor garden can be diſcovered till you 
come juſt to them. But lately both the gardens and vine- 
yard, though the latter has produced good wine, have been 
neglected, and many of the exotic trees have been deſtroyed, 
On the top of the hill, above the vineyard, is a ſummer- 
houſe, from which, in a clear day, the ſea may be diſcerned 
over the South Downs, | 

About ene mile from Darking ſtands the ſeat of the Hon, 
Mr. King, called DENIA, late belonging to Jonathan 
Tyers, Eſq, formerly proprietor of Vauxhall, who here, as 
well as at the latter place, diſplayed that elegant taſte for 
which he was remarkable. The houſe ſtands on a very fine 
eminence, commanding the moſt beautiful proſpect of a rich 


and extenſive yale beneath, and finely variegated by the 
| river 


called by the melancholy 


river Mole circling through it, on the ſide of which ſtands 
the town * r It has a noble terrace, of near a 
uarter of a mile in leagth, which, perhaps, may vie with 
2 thing of the kind in England. oy Te 
The gardens lie on the fide, of a hill, covered thick with 
a grove of young trees, cut into a labyrinth of walks, ſome 
deſcending, ſome aſcending; in ſome parts eaſy, ſmooth, and 
level; in others rugged and uneven, Almoſt at every turn 
there are flags hanging out, with ſome moral ſentences and 
admonitions inſcribed on them, for our inſtruction, and to 
give a ſerious turn to the thoughts, Not far from the en- 
trance, over which is infcribed Procul efte banc there is a 
ſort of hermitage, called the Temple of Death, wherein is 
a monument to the memory of Lord Petre, on one fide; in 
which is a deſk. for 4 and meditation, to which we are 
triking of a minute · clock: to aſſiſt 
us therein the walls are covered with the fineſt ſentiments of 
our beſt writers and poets, as Dr. Young, and others. But 
what ſtrikes you moſt js the awful concluſion of the whole. 
We are conducted to the iron gate which leads to the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, at the entrance of which, inftead: 
of columns for a portico, two ſtone coffins ate erected, with 
human ſkulls placed upon. them. The ſkulls. are placed in 
the manger of. addreſſing thoſe. who enter. It it: aſſerted 
that they are the real ſkulls, one of a noted highwayman, 
rhe other of a celebrated courtezan in the neighbourhood of 
Covent-Garden. The firſt thus addreſſes the men: | 


„ Why ſtart? the caſe is yours, or will be ſoon/;. 
Some years, perhaps !—perhaps, another moon: 
Life in its utmoſt ſpan is ſtill a breath, q 
And thoſe who longeſt dream muſt wake in death, 
Like you, I once thought ev'ry bliſs ſecure, 

And gold of ey'ry ill the certain cure ; | 
Till, ſteep'd in ſorrows, and beſieg'd with pain, 
Too late I found all earthly riches vain : 1 1 
Diſcaſe, with ſcorn, threw back the ſordid fee, 
And death ſtill anſwer'd, — What is gold to me? 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly ſought, | 
And fools, obſequious, nurs'd the childiſh thaught 3 
Circled with brib'd applauſe, and purchas'd prai 
I built on endleſs raptures, endleſs days, 
Till Death awak'd me from a dream of pride, 
And laid a prouder beggar by my fide, +4 
| | | Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure I courted, and obey'd my taſte; - 
The banquet ſmild, and ſmil'd the gay repaſt: 
A loathſome carcaſe was my conſtant care, 3 
And worlds were ranſack'd but for me to ſhare. 
Go on, vain man! to luxury be firm; - 
Vet know, I feaſted but to feaſt a worm! M | 
Already, ſure, lefs terrible I ſeem; | 
And you, like me, can own that life's a dream: 
Farewel! remember, nor my words deſpiſe, | | 
Phe only happy are the carly wiſe,” fl 


The other ſkull thus ſeems to addreſs the ladies: 


„ Bluſh not, ye fair! to own me, but be wiſe, 
Nor turn from ſad mortality your eyes: 
Fame ſays, and fame alone can tell how true, 
I once was lovely, and belov'd, like you. 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flat'rers, now? 
Fled, with the ſubje& of each lover's vow ; - 
Adieu! the roſe's red, and lilly's white, 
Adieu! thoſe eyes which made the darkneſs light: 
No more, alas! that lip is ſeen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
'Farn from your mirror, and behold, in me, 
At once, what thouſands can't, or dare not, fee !' 
Unvarniſh'd, I the real truth impart, 
Nor here am plac'd but to direct the heart: 
Survey me well, ye fair ones! and believe, 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive. N 
On:beavry's fragil baſe no more depend; 
Here youth and pleaſute, age and ſorrow, end! 
Here drops the maſk, here ſhuts the final ſcene, 
Nor differs grave threeſcore from gay fifteen: 1 
All pre(s alike to that ſame goal, the tomb, 
Where wrinkled: Laura ſmiles at Chloe's bloom. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adote, 
Learn here the leſſon, to be vain no more! 
Yet virtue, ſtill, againſt decay can arm, 
And even lend mortality a charm,” 
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The ſypectacle which offers itſelf to view upon a deſcent 
into this gloomy vale is quite awful. There is a large alcove, 
divided into two compartments; on one of which the Unbe- 

ö liever is repreſented dying in the greateſt diſtreſs and agony, 
| crying, Oh! whither am I going? and juſt falling from the 


precipice: 
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precipice of liſe, but expreſſing ſad miſgivings about his fu- 


ture ſtate, On one ſide, and above him, are his ſtudy of 
books, which buoyed him up in his libertine courſe, ſuch as 
Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, Collins, Morgan, and others of 

the fame ſtamp. In the other compartment is the | 
Chriſtian or Believer, in his dying moments, calm and ſerene, 

taking a decent . leave of the world, and as it were 
anticipating the joys of another life, with the following la- 
bel ſubjoined, I know that my Redeemer liyeth, &c, He 
has the Bible open before him, which, with ſeveral practical 


_ diſcourſes upon it, and the, ſermons of our moſt noted di- 


vines, ſuch as Clarke, Tillotſon, aud others of the lame 
kind, ſerve to make up his ſtudy. | | 
The whole is painted by the maſterly hand of Mr. Hay- 
man, and expreſles the fituation of the perſons, their diffe- 
rent ſentiments, and paſſions, very much to the life, Before 
this portraiture, at ſome diſtance from it, there ſtands a large 
image, on a pedeſtal, taking its vizor off, with this inſcrip- 
tion, TauTu, of which that buſt is deſigned to be a ſymbol, 
lainly intimatiag, that, as ſoon as the diſguiſe of this life 
wall e taken ap the picture befoce it, the truth, muſt ap- 
pear at laſt, when the wicked will be driven away im hie 
wickedneſs, but the rightequs have hope in his death.” . 
ARTFORD, a town in Kent, 16 miles from London, 

is more properly called Darearford, from its being firuated 
on the river Darent, which runs through it, aud at a ſmall 
diſtance falls into the Thames. The town has a harbour for 
barges, and js finely watered by two or three good ſprings. 
King Edward III. had a general tournament performed here 
by his nobles, and allo here founded a convent, whoſe abbeſs 
and nuns were, for the moſt part, of the nobleſt families in 


the kingdom; and this consent King Henry VIII. turned 


into a palace. Henry VI. founded an alms-houſe here in 
honour of the Trinity, to which the church is dedicated, 
for five poor decrepid men, to be governed by the Vicar and 
Wardens, who were couſtituted à body corporate, with 3 
common: ſeal, and a power to .athgn lands and rents to the 
hoſpital, to the value of 201, per annum, Ou this river the 
firſt paper-mill in Englaad was erected, by Sir Joha Spilmaa, 
who obtained a patent, and 200). a year, from K. Charles I, 
to enable him to carry on that manufacture: and on this 
river was allo the fir{t mill for ſlitting iron bars for making 
wire. The town is full of inas and other public-houſes, on 

unt of, its being a great thoroughtare to . aud 
; | ver, 


a 
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. 23 Dover. The market, which is on Saturdays, is chiefly for 
corn; and the town has the honour of giving the title of. 
Viſcount to the Earl of Jerſey. Here is a church, dedicated 
4 to the Holy Trinity, with two church- yards, one round the 
church, and the other on the top of the hill, without rhe 
town, which is ſo high that-it overlooks the tower of the 
church. The rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw began 
in this town, in the reign of Richard II. 8 
DATCHET, a pleafant village in Buckinghamſhire, fitu- 
ated near Windſor, is noted for its horſe- races, and has a 
bridge ever the Thames, built in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Here the Hon. Mrs. Needham has a very handſome houſe 
and gardens. In Ditton-Park, in this pariſh, is an ancient 
and venerable manſion, erected by Sir Ralph Winwood, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to King James I. It afterwards fell to the 
noble family of Montague; and, on the deceaſe of the lute 
Duke, this houſe, and the' manor of Datcher, came to her 
Grace the Ducheſs of Manch-fer, the eldeſt daughter of 
that noble family, The ſeat is erected in the form of a caf- 
| tle, in the midſt of a pleaſant park well planred with timber, 
and is encompaſſed by a large moat. The apartments are 
ſpacious, and finely painted; and in the picture- gallery is a 
good collection of paintings, many of them by the greateſt 
+ maſters, | | 
1 DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich, is faid to 
have received its preſent name from its having a deep ford 
cover the little river Ravenſbourn, near its influx into the 
Themes, where it has now a bridge. It is a large and popu- 
lous town ir Kent, four mi es and a half from London, and 
is divided into Upper and Lower Deptford, which contain 
together tao churches, ſeveral meetiog-houfes, and about 
1900 houſes, It is moſt remarkable for its noble dock, 
where the royal navy was formerly built and repaired, till it 
was found more convenient to build the larger fhips at Wool- 
wich, and other places, here there is à greater depth of 
water: but, notwichſtanding this, the yard is enlarged to 
| more than double its former dimention-, and a vaſt number 
of hands are conſtantly employed. It has a wer dock of two 
acres for ſhips, and another of an acre'and a half, with vaſt 
| quantities of timber and other ſtores, and extenſive build- 
| ings, as ſtorehouſes, and offices, for the uſe of the place, 
beſides dwelling-houſes for thoſe officers who are obliged to 
liee upon the ſpor, in order to ſuperintend the works. Here 
the royal yachts are generally kept; and near the dock is the 
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ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, called Say's Court, where Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muſcovy, reſided for ſome time, and iu this 
yard completed his knowledge and {kill in the practical part 
of naval architecture. | 

In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was incor- 
porated by King Henry VIII. in the form of a college, for 
the uſe of the ſeamen, and is commonly called Trinity- 
Houſe of Deptford Strond; this contains twenty-one houſes, 


and is fituated near the church. The other, called Trinity- 


Hoſpita!, has thirty-eight houſes, fronting the ſtreet, This 
is a very handſome edifice, and has large gardens, well kept, 
belonging to it. Though th s laſt is the fineſt ſtructure, yer 
the other has the preference, on account of its antiquity 
and as the Brethren of the Trinity hold their corporation by 
that houſe, they are obliged at certain times to mget there 
for buſineſs. Both theſe houſes are for decayed pilots or 
maſters of ſhips, or their widows, the men being allowed 
208. and the women 16s. a month. | | 
| To the north-weſt of. Depttord is the Red-Houſe, which 
is a collection of warehoules and ſtorehouſes built of red 
> bricks, whence it had its name. It was conſumed by fire in 
July, 1739, being then filled with hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 


and other commodities, 


DITTON- PARK. See Darcner, ' 


* _ DORLSTON, a ſmall but plealanc village near Hackner, 
to which pariſh it belongs. | 
> DRAYTON, a village in Middleſex, ſituated on the river 
> Coln, about 18 miles weſt from London. | | 
- DULWICH, a very pleaſant village in Surry, five miles 


2 from London, where there is a ſpring of the ſame medicinal 


waters as thoſe of Sydenham wells, with which the maſter 


of the Green Man, formerly a houſe of good entertainment, 
© ſerved this city, and in particular St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 
Ihe fine walk oppoſite to this houſe, through the woods, 
- affords from its top a very noble proſpect; hut this is much 
exceeded by that from a hill behind the houſe, where, from 


under a tree diſtinguiſhed by the name of The Oak of Ho- 


nour, ycu have a view, as in a fine piece of painting, of the 
= houſes, as well as churches and other public edifices, from 
= Putney down to Chelſea, with all the adjacent villages, to- 
gether with Weitminſter, London, Deptford, and Greenwich, 
and over the great metropolis, as far as Highgate and Hamp- 
lead. But Dulwich' is moſt famous for its college. 


DULWICH- 
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tor this endowment: that once perſonatin 


of the Fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by 


tation in the reign o 
performer in many of Shakeſpeare's plays. An idle tradition, 


D 


- DULWICH-: COLLEGE was founded and endowed, in 
1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, who named it, The College 
of God's Gift; This gentleman was an actor of great repu- 

F ageen Elizabeth, and the principal 


which is ſufficiently exploded by the authors of the Biogra - 
pbia Britannica, hath aſſigned the following as his motive 
the Devil, he 
was ſo terriſied at ſeeing a real Devil, as he 1magined, upon 
the ſtage, that he ſoon after totally quitted his profeſſion, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to religious exerciſes. 
He founded this college for a Maſter and Warden, who'were 
always to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, with four 
Fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and' the fourth 
an orgayilt ; and for ſix poor men, as many poor women, 
and twelve poor boys, to be educated in the college by one 
another as uſher, 
In his original endowments he excluded all future benefac- 
tions to it, and conſtituted for Vifrtors the churchwardens of 
St. Botolph's, Biſhopgate, St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and Sr. Sa- 
viour's, Southwark'; who, upon occafion, were to appeal to 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, before whom all the mem- 


bers were to be ſworn at their admiſſion. To this college 
belongs a chapel, in wlick the founder himſelf, who was 
ſeveral years Mafter, lies barred. The Maſter of this college 
is Lord of the Manor for a conſiderable extent of ground, 
end enjoys all the luxurtous affluence and eaſe of the Prior 
of a Monaſtery, Both he and the Warden muſt be unmar- 
ried, aud are tor ever debarred the privilege of entering into 
that ſtate, on pain of being excluded the college; but, as 
the Wardew always ſucceeds upon the death of the Maſter, 
great intereſt is conſtantly made by the unmarried'men of 
the name of Allen to obtain the pelt of Warden. 

The original edifice, which was begun about the year 
1614, aſter a plan of Inigo Jones, is in the old taſte, and 
contains the chapel, Maſter's apartments, &c. in the front, 
and the lodgings of the other inhabitants, &c. in the wings, 
whereof that on the eaſt fide was handſomely new built, in 
1739, at the expence of the college. Among the obſerva - 
bles therein they have a little tibrary of books, and had a 
good collection of plays given by old Mr. William Cart- 
wright, an excellent comedian, and an acquaintance of the 
founder's : he was alſo a bookfeller, ard lived at the end of 
Turnſtile- alley, by Lincolz's-Inn-Fields, Not far from the 
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library there is in the weſt wing a long gillery, full of pic. 
tures, whereof the beſt were thoſe left by the fouader him- 
ſelf; to which were added alſo Mr, Cartwright's collections, 
and amongſt them a curious picture of London, from a view 
ſaid to'be taken by Mr. John Norden, the topographer, in 
1603, with the repreſentation of the city proceſſion on the 
Lord Mayor's day, The founder's picture is at full length, 
in a robe or gown, but the reſemblance of his face is ſail to 
have been drawn when he lay dead in his coffin. And there 
is a portrait alſo of his former wife, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Henry Prince of Wales, Sir Thomas Greſham, and both the 
Cartwrights, elder and younger, with many other perſons 
of note, as appears by an old catalogue preſerved of them; 
but the little pictures of the Kings of England are diſcreetly 
enough hung in no very good light. A late Maſter's picture 
is allo painted by Mr. Charles Stoppelair, lately a player; 
but it is not expoſed in that gallery. The Maſter's rooms 
are richly adorned with very noble old furniture, which he 
is obliged to purchaſe, on his entering 1nto that ſtation; and 


4 for his uſe there is a library to which every Maſter gene- 


rally adds a number of books. The college 13 alſo accommo- 


a dated with a very plcaſaat garden, adorned with walks and 


a great profuſion of fruit-trees and flowers. 
Over the entrance into the college is the follow ing inſcription: 
Regnante Yeats 
Primo totius Britanniz Monarcha, 
_ Edvardus Alleyn, Arm. 
Theromachiz Regiz præfectus, 
Theatri fortunæ dicti choragus, 
Evique ſui Roſcius, 
Hoc collegium inſtituit, 
Atque ad duodecem ſenes egenos, 
Sex ſc. viros, et totidem fœminas, 
Commode ſuſtentandos, 
Paremque puerorum numerum alendum, 
Et in Chriſti diſciplina, et bonis literis, erudiendum, 
Re ſatis ampla inftruxit, 
Porro, 
Ne quod Deo dicaverat poſl modum fruſtra fieret 
Sedulo cavit: | 
Diplomate namque regio munitus juſſit, 
Ut a Magiſtro, Cuſtode, et quatuor Sociis, 
Qui et conſcientiæ vinculis aſtridti, 
Et ſua ipſorum utilitate admoniti, 
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Rem bene adminiſtrarent 
In perpetuum regeretur. 


: | Poſtquam annos bene multos collegio ſuo præfuiſſet, 


Dierum tandem et bonorum 
Operum ſatur, 
Fato conceſſit, 
VI. Kal. Decembris, A. D. MDCXXVI, 
HhBeatus ille qui miſertus eſt pauperum: 
| Abi tu, et fac ſimiliter. 
DURHAMS, in Hertfordſhire, two miles north-weſt of 


Barnet, a ſeat which the Earl of Albemarle bought of Sir 
John Auſtin, and has fince greatly beautified, by laying moſt 


of the neighbouring fields belonging to it into a park, and 
by turning and repairing the roads, The houſe 1s ſituated 
on an eminence that riſes in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded with 
pretty high hills at a little diſtance, fo that in the ſummer 
months it affords an agreeable retreat ; but the foil around it 
being a ſtiff clay, the rain which falls in winter 1s detained 
on its ſurface, and renders the ſituation very moiſt and cold. 


„ 
JF) ATON is fituated in Buckinghamſhire, and lies imme- 
diately under Windſor caſtle ; and, by means of a wooden 
bridge over the Thames, is in a manner joined to Windſor, 
This village is pleaſantly fituated on the bank of that river, 
in a delightful valley, and healthy foil ; and has been for 


a long time famous for its royal college and ſchool, founded 


by that unhappy Prince, King Henry VI. in the year 1440, 
for the education of ſeventy youths in elaſſical learning, who 
are ſent from hence to King's College, in Cambridge. Here 
likewiſe are educated a great number of the nobility, and 
young men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in the king- 
dom, this royal foundation being one of the moſt celebrated 
ſeminaries for claflical learning in his Majeſty's dominions. 
Eaton-College conſiſts of two neat quadrangles ; one ap- 
propriated to the ſchool, and the lodging of the maſters and 
ſcholars; in the midſt of which is a handſome copper ſtatue 
of the royal founder, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, erected 
at the expence of the late Provoſt, Dr. Godolphin, Dean of 
St. Paul's. In the other quadrangle are the apartments of 
the Provoſt and Fellows. On the ſouth fide of the inner 
court of this laſt quadrangle is the college library, which is 
one of the fineſt in England, with reſpect to the neatneſs of 


the room, the choice collection of the beſt authors, and — 
| mo 


1 and the plaiſtering and gilding of the houſe was done by the 


about coool, a year. = | 
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moſt valuable editions. This library has been lately much 
improved by the donations of Dr. Waddington, Biſhop of 
Chicheſter; Dr. Godolphin, late Provoſt; the Rev. Mr. 
Raynolds; Nicholas Mann, Eſq; maſter of the Charter- 
houſe ; and other gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed taſte and learn- 
ing, among whom we ought not to omit the late Richard 
Topham, of Windſor, Eſq; whoſe fine collection of books 
and drawings, collected at a great expence from the originals 
in Rome and other parts of Italy, were preſented to the 
college by his executors, Lord Chief Jultice Reeves and Dr. 
Mead, The chapel, which is a plain Gothic ſtructure, built 
with ſtone, in a very ſimple but elegant taſte, forms one ſide 
of the quadrangle of the college we have mentioned. 

The teventy King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called who are 
on the foundation, when properly qualified, are elected, on 
the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's-college in Cam- 
bridge, but are not removed till there are vacancies in that 


college, and then they are called according to ſeniority ; 


and atter they have been three years at Cambridge they 
claim a fellowſhip. Bef:des thoſe on the foundation, there 
are ſeldom leſs than 300 gemilemens fons, who board 


at the maſters houſes, or within the bounds of the college. 
The ſchool is divided into upper and lower, and each of theſe 


into three claſſes, To each (ſchool there is a maſter, and 


| four aſſiſtant uſhers. The revenue of the college amounts to 


EAST SHENE, a village about a mile and a half in the 


coach road from Richmond, where the Lord Viſcount Pal» 
merſton, a deſcendant of Sir William Temple, has a fine 
| ſeat and gardens. Theſe gardens were laid out and finiſhed: 
by the great genius of Sir William, and were his principal 
*X delight at the cloſe of his life. | 


EDGEWARE, a town twelve miles from London, in 


the road to St. Alban's, Watford, and Harrow on the Hill, 


is ſituated on the very edge of the county of Middleſex, an 


has a market on Wedneſday, The old Roman way called 


Watling-Street paſſes by here from London, 


The late Duke of Chandos built near this town one of the 


moſt noble ſeats in England, which he adorned and furniſhed 


at ſuch vaſt expence, that it had-ſcarce its equal in the king- 
dom. The great ſaloon or hall was painted by Paolucci, 


famous Italian Pergotti. The columns ſupporting the build- 
ing were all of marble ; the grand ſtair-caſe was extremely 
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fine; the ſteps were maible, and every ſtep was one whole 
piece twenty-two feet in length, 

The avenue was ſpacious and majeſtic, and as it afforded 

the view of two fronts, joined as it were in one, the diſtance 
not permitting you to lee the angle that was in the center, 
ſo you were agreeably deceived into the opinion, that the 
front of the houſe was twice as large as it really was: and 
yet on approaching nearer, you were again ſurprized, by 
perceiving a winding paſſage, opening, as it were, a new 
front to the eye of near an hundred and twenty ſeet wide, 
Which you imagined not to have ſeen before. 
I he gardens were well deſigned, and the canals large and 
noble. The chapel was a fingularity both in its building 
and the beauty ot the workmanſhip, and the late Duke main- 
tained there at one time a full choir, and had divine wor-. 
ſhip performed with the beſt muſic, after the manner of the 
chapel royal. But all this grandeur was ſoon at an end: 
the-furniture and curioſities were brought to public auction; 
and this ſuperb edifice quite demoliſhed, 

The land whereon this ſtructure was erected was lately 
purchaſed by Mr, Hallet, an eminent cabinet-maker, who 
acquired a large fortune in that buſineſs; and he has built an 
elegant ſmall houſe upon the ruins of the Duke of Chandos's 
large and magnificent ſear. 

{DMON TON, a village in Middlefex, in the road to 
Ware, ſeven miles and a half from London, which, though 
only a ſinall village 2 yet by the increaſe of its 
buildings it is become ſo conſiderable, that it has an aſſem- 
8 for its inhabitants, who are numerous and gen- 
tee. 

EFFINGHAM, a village in Surry, three miles weſt-by- 
ſouth of Leatherhead, and according to tradition was once 
a large and populous place, in which were ſixteen churches, 
Indeed, there are ſtill evident proofs of its being once much 
larger than it is at preſent; for in the fields and woods, wells 
— cavidies like cellars have been frequently found, and in 
the church and chancel are ſeveral old ſtalls and remarkable 
monuments, ſome of which are very antient, It gives title 
to a branch of the Howard tamily, and has a fair on St, 
Lawrence's day, | 

EGHAM, a town in Surry, fituated on the bank of the 
Thames almoſt oppoſite to Staines, and three miles on the 
eaſt of Windſor. It has ſeveral good inns, a noble charity- 
frhool, and an alms-houſe built and endowed by Baron Den- 
| ham, 
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ham, Surveyor of the Works to King Charles IT. for five 


poor old women, each of whom hive an orchard. The p 
parſonage houſe was formerly the ſeat of Sir John Denham, 3 
who rebuilt it. This Sir John was the father of the poet of . 
that name, who took great delight in this place. In the 
welt part of the pariſh 1s Camomile-hill, remarkable for ca- 
momile growing upon it without cultivation; and on the 
backſide of the town is Runny-mead, where King John was 
> compelled to fign Magna Charta, and Charta de Foreſta, by 
>> his Barons, in the year 1215. : 
1 ELING, GREAT and LITTLE, are fituated in Mid- 
dleſex, between Brentford and the Oxford road. Great 
Eling lies to the eaſt of the other, and has a work-houſe and 
a charity-ſchool, with a pretty church that has eight muſical p 
bel's, and is the mother-church of that of Old Brentford. 
ELSTREE, a village in Hertfordſhire, ſituate on an e- 
minence, within a mile of Scanmore, and in the road from 
Watford to High Barnet. It is alſo called Eagleitree, I. 
ſtree, and Idleſtree. It is now a ſmall village, and has a 
church which is but a mean ſtructure. This is thought by 
Norden to have been the Roman city called Sullonica, men- | 
tioned by Antoninus as at the diſtance of twelve miles from F 
London; but Camden and Horſley are of opinion it was on 
Brockley-hill in this neighbourhood, many uras, coins, Ro- 
man bricks, and other antiquities, having been dug up there, 
and at Pennywell near Brockley-hill are {till vifible the foun- 
dations of ſeveral walls, which accordiag to tradition are the 
remains of a city, 
ELTHAM, a town in Kent, ſeven miles from London, 
in the road to Maidſtone, Here a palace was built by An- 
thony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, who beſtowed it upon 
Queen Eleanor, the wife of Edward I. King Edward II. 
conſtantly reſided in this place, and his ſon being born here, 
was on that account called John af Eltham. The palace 
here was afterwards much enlarged by the ſucceeding kings, 
who when the court was kept at Greenwich often retired hi- 
ther ; and here were made the ſtatutes of Eltham, by which 
> the King's houſe is ſtill governed. Queen Elizabeth, who 
was born at Greenwich, was often brought here, when an 
infant, for the benefit of the air. The town gives the tule 
of Earl to the Prince of Wales; and there are here the 
houſes of ſeveral rich citizens, and two charity- ſchools. 
ENFIELD, a town in Middleſex, ten miles from Lon- 
don. Lord Lyttleton has quoted an ancient author wha 


lived in the reign of * and who ſays, that the citizens 
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of London had a chace or foreſt that extended from Houndf- - 


ditch near 12 miles porth, and that it was the property of the 
citizens, Enfield Chace, the only part now remaining of this 
extenfive foreſt, has Been many years the property of the 
crown, and is at preſent annexed to the duchy of Lancaf- 
ters Almoſt in the center of Enfield Chace, are the ruins 
of an old houſe, ſaid to have belonged to the Earls of Eſſex. 
Here is a fine lodge for the ranger, and the ſkirts of the 
chace abound with handfome country houſes belonging to 
the citizens of London, When King James I. reſided at 
Theobald's, this chace was well ſtocked with deer, and all 
ſorts of game; but in the civil wars it was ſtripped both of 


the ame and timber, and even let out in farms: however, af- 
e Reſtoration, it was again laid open, woods were 3 | 
and the whole chace afreih flocked with deer. Enfield was 


ter t 


formerly a royal ſeat, of which there are ſtill ſome remains; 
apd by the coats of arms yet viſible in ſome parts of it, ſeems 
to have been built by Sir Thomas Lovel, Knut. of the Garter, 
and Secretary of State to King Henry VII. It has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two annual fairs. The church ſtands 
in the middle of the town, and is a fair Gothic ſtructure. 
There is alſo x meeting houſe for difſenters, and ſeveral ele- 
gant ſeats in its neighbourhood, Tf 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, a village in Berkſhire, in the 
pariſh of Egham, where are ſeveral pleaſant ſeats. 

EPPING, a town in Eſſex, ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don. The markets, which are on Thurſday for cattle, and 
on Friday for proviſions, are kept in Epping-ſtreet, a ham- 
let about a mile and a half from the church. There are ſe- 
veral fine ſeats in Epping Foreſt, which is a royal chace, and 
extends from the tou n almoſt to London, | 

EPSOM, a well built and handſome town in Surry, fix- 
teen miles from London, abounds with very genteel houſes, 
which are principally the retreats of the merchants and citi- 
zens of London, and is a delightful place open to Banſted 
Downs. Its mineral waters, which iflue from a riſing 
ground nearer Aſhted than Epſom, were diſcovered in 1618, 
and ſoon became extremely famous; but though they are 
not impaired in virtue, they are far from being in the ſame 
repute as formerly; however, the ſalt made of them is valued 
all over Europe. The hall, galleries, and other public a- 
partments, are now run to decay; and there remains only 
one houſe on the ſpot, which is inhabited by a countryman 
and his wife, who carry the waters in bottles to the adjacent 
places, Horfe-races are annually held on the W 

| owns 
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downs, The town extends about a mile and a half in a ſemi- 
circle from the church to Lord Guildford's fine ſeat at Dur- 
dans; and, as Mr. Whateley obſerves, there are here fo 
many fields, meadows, orchards and gardens, that a ſtranger 
would be at a loſs to know whether this was a town in a wood, 
or a wood in a town. There are many fine ſeats in this 
neighbourhood, beſides Durdans, already mentioned, as the 
late Lord Baltimore's, the Lady Fielding's, Earl of Berk. 
ſhire's. | | 

ERITH, a village in Kent, fituated on the banks of the 
Thames below Woolwich, and about fourteen miles from 
London, For Sir Sampſon Gideon's houſe here, ſee BEL- 
VIDERE. . 

ESH ER, a village m Surry, ſituated near Walton upon 
Thames and Hampton Court, of which laſt it affords a fine 
proſpect, as well as of the other parts of Middleſex. 

ESHER PLACE, was the ſeat of the late Henry Pelham, 
Eſq; The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure built of a browniſh red 
brick, with ſtone facings to the doors, windows, &c, It 
ſtands upon almoſt the loweſt ground belonging to it, and 
has the river Mole gliding cloſe by it and through the 

rounds, This houſe was originally one of thoſe built by 
Cardinal Wolſey; but the late Mr. Pelham rebuilt the 
whole, except the two towers in the body of the houſe, 
which are the ſame that belonged to the old building, and 
the whole is rebuilt in the ſame ſtyle of architecture it was 
before, which uniformity is certainly better than an unnatu- 
ral mixture of Gothic and modern, too often practiſed. There 
is a fine ſummer- houſe built upon a hill on the left hand as 
you enter, Which commands the view of the houſe, park, 
and country round on both ſides the Thames for many miles. 
The park or ground in which the houſe is ſituated appears 
quite plain and unadorned; yet perhaps not a little art has 
been uſed to give it this natural and ſimple appearance, 
which is certainly very pleaſing, 

The grove was planted by the fame maſterly hand as that 


at Claremont; but the neceſſity of accommodating the young 


plantation to ſome large trees which grew there before, has 


> confined its variety. The groups are few and ſmall ; there 
was not room for larger or tor more; there were no oppor- 
= tunities to form continued narrow glades between oppolite 


lines; the vacant ſpaces are therefore chiefly irregular open- 


| ings ſpreading every way, and great differences of diſtance 


between the trees are the priucipal variety: but the grove 
WI 
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winds along the bank of a large river, on the ſide and at the 
foot of a very ſudden aſcent, the upper part of Which is 
covered with wood. In one place it preſſes cloſe to the 
covert ; retires from it in another ; and in a third ſtretches 
acroſs a bold receſs, which runs up high into the thicker, 
The trees ſometimes overſpread the flat below ; ſometimes 
leave an open ſpace to the river; at other times crown the 
brow of a large knole, climb up a ſteep, or hang on a gentle 
declivity, Theſe varieties in the ſituation more than com- 
penſate for the want of variety in the diſpoſition of the trees; 
and the many happy circumſtances which concur * 
| In Eſher's peaceful grove, 

Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love, 
render this little ſpot more agreeable than any at Clare- 
mont. | ; a 

The wood in the park is well diſpoſed, and conſiſts of 
fine oak, elm, and other trees, and the whole country round 
appears finely ſhaded with wood. | 

The grand floor of the houſe is elegantly finiſhed, and 
conſiſts of fix rooms. The great parlour is carved and gilt 
in a taſte ſuitable to the ſtyle of the houſe, with a curious 
marble chimney- piece and ſlab. In this room are the por- 
traits of Mr. Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl 
of Orford, Lord Townſhend, Duke of Rutland, the late 
Duke of Devonſhire, and the late Duke of Grafton; a pic- + 
ture of Lady Catherine Pelham and her ſon is over the chim- 
ney. In the drawing room over the chimney there is a pie- 
ture of King Charles II. when only eleven years old, by 
Vandyke. The library is curiouſly finiſhed, and there is a 
5 collection of books in it. Some ſay it was at this 

ouſe Cardinal Wolſey was firſt ſeized by order of Henry 
VIII. on his refuſing to annul his marriage with Queen 
Catherine, that he might marry Ana Boleyn, and which re- 
ſuſal brought on his fall. 

EVENY FARM, in Middleſex, is ſituated between the 
ſtreams of the Colo, on the north fide of Staines, and be- 
longs to the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, 

WEL, a ton near Epſom in Surry, fourteen miles 
from London, Here a plentiful ſpring breaks out in ſeveral 
different ſpots, and becomes the head of a fine ſtream as 
clear as cryſtal, that runs over Epſom meadows, and falls in- 
to the Thames at Kingſton, It has a market on Thurſdays, 


and two annual fairs. 


FETCHAM, 


F. | 
* M, a _—_ near Leatherhead, where is the ſeat 
of Thomas Revel, Eſq; on which no coſt has been 


ſpared to render a molt beautiful ſituation by nature more 


delightful by art. 

FINCHLEY, a village in Middleſex, bet'veen Hendon 
and Coneyhatch, is ſeven miles north of London. It has a 
charity-ſchool. Here was a ſuperb palace buflt by Henry 
VIII. called Nonſuch, which Charles II. gave his favourite 
miſtreſs the Ducheſs of Cleveland, who pulled it down and 
ſold the materials; and a large farm-houſe has been made 
_ of part of its ruins, and the gardens turned into corn- 

elds, 

FOOTS CRAY PLACE, in Kent, about twelve miles 
from London, was the ſeat of Bouchier Cleeve, Eſq; and 
was built by himſelf, after a defign of Palladio, of the Ionic 
order, and is very elegant. The original deſign had four 
porticoes, three of which are filled up to get more room. 
The hall is octogonal, and has a gallery round, which con- 
veys you to the bedchambers. Ir is enlightened from the 


top, and is very beautiful. The edifice is built of ſtone; 


but the offices, which are on each fide at ſome diſtance, are 
brick. The houſe ſtands on a rifing ground, with a gradual 
deſcent from it till you come to the water, which from the 
houſe appears to be a ſmall river gliding along through the 
whole length of the ground : and in that part of the water 
which is oppoſite to the houſe, there is a fine caſcade con- 
ſtantly flowing out of it; but this water which appears to 
be ſuch a pretty natural ſtream, is in reality artificial, and is 
brought from the river Cray which runs juſt by, When the 
canal or cut which is made through the ground to receive 
the water from the river is full, it forms the caſcade before 
the houſe, by flowing over in that place, and the ſurplus 
water being inſtantly buried in the ground, is again con- 
veyed away under this cut or canal to the main ſtream, The 
chief beauty of the ground about the houſe conliſts in its 
ſimplicity, it being entirely without ornament, and the whole 
of it a kind of lawn, having little beſides the plain turf. 
The fituation is pleaſant, and the proſpect from the houſe 
very good, The diſpoſition of the rooms within the houſe 
appear to be very convenient, and the ſeveral apartments 
are elegantly finiſhed and ſuitably furniſhed, The Chineſe bed 
and other furniture of this kind in the principal bed-cham- 
ber, is perfectly beautiful, The gallery, which n 
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| , whole length of the north front of the houſe, is a very grand 
room, and is filled with pictures by the moſt eminent maſ- 
ters; and there are ſeveral other good pieces of this kind 


ll in the dining-room and parlour, of all which the following 
is an exact liſt ; 


Pictures at Foots Cray Place. 


Common Parlour. 

1 Seven ſea pieces, Vandeveldt. 
A ſmall Dutch kitchen, Calf. 
; Landſcape, Wynantz, 
Mocking Chriſt, Baſſano. y/ 

View of the Rialto, Marieſchi, 
| View of St. Mark's-place and Bull-feaſt at Venice, Cana- 
| letti and Chimeroli. 
| Moon-light, Vandaneer. 
| EEmblematical picture, Gulio Carpioni, 
Landſcape under it, by Glauber ; figures by Larefi, 
Doge's palace, Carlovarin, 
A ſea- port and market in Holland, \Wynix, 
Landſcape, by Glauber ; figures by Lareis. 
A ſmith's ſhop, Old Wyke, N 
Oval landſcape, Lambert. 


Gallery Weſt End. 
Landſcape morning, Claude Lorraine 
Ditto evening, ditto, 
Venus and Cupid, Vandyke, 
Landſcape, Botb, 
North Front, 


Adoration of the ſhepberds, Old Colosi. 
Temple of the Muſes, Romanelli. 
Suſanna and the Elders, Guerchino, 
Wolf and dogs, by Snyders ; the landſcape by Rubens. 
Flower · piece, Van Hyſum, 
Landſcape, Wynantz. 
Ditto, Swaneveldt. 
Flower - piece, Van Hyſum. 
Abraham and Hagar, Rembrandt. 
Landſcape, Paul Potter. 
2 with his flocks, Roſa Tivoli. 

andſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
Fruit- piece, De Heem. 
French King on horſeback, by Vandermeulen, 
- Three horſes mounted, Vandyke. 


Eaſt 
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| Eaſt End, 
3 of Paris, Giuſeppe Chiari. 
andſcape, Hobima, | 
Paradiſe, Tempeſta, 
Landſcape by Paul Brill; figures Annibal Carracci. 
South Side, 
Lapithz and Centaurs, L, Giordano, 
Landſcape, Wouverman, N 
Country-wake, Teniers. 
Landſcape, Wouverman. 
View of Venice, Canaletti. 
Holy family, Rubens. 
Madona, Glo Dolci. 
Chriſt bleſſing St. Francis, Annibal Carracci, 
- Dead Chriſt, ditto. | a | 
Smith's forge, Brouwer. 
Cat and boys, Old Meris. 
Dead game and figures, Snyders and Rubens, 
Heraclitus and Democritus, Rembrandt, 
Sea- piece, Vandeveldt. 
Boy and goat, Vanderborch. 
A view of the Rhone, Teniers. 
Cattle, Adrian Vandeveldt. 
Circumciſion, Paul Veroneſe, 
View in Venice, Canaletti. 
Venus and Adonis, Rubens. 
A Dutch lover, Jan. Stein. 
A view near Harlem, Ruyſdale, 
Preſentation of Chriſt, Rembrandt. 
Miraculous draught of fiſhes, Teniers. 
John — — on a violin, himſelf. 
Head, Ha olbein. 
Toilette, Metzu. 


Drawing-Room. 

a Temple of Delphos, Petro de Cortona. 
A retreat, Bourgognone. | 
Woman taken in adultery, Pordenoni, | 
Dead game, Fyt. 9 
Field of battle, Bourgognone. 
Diogenes, Salvator Roſa. 
Landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
Dutchmen, Le Duck. 

Boors drinking, Oſtade. 
Landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
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Boys 
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Boys at cards, Morellio. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, by Lorhetto di Verona. 

Inſide of a church at Antwerp, by Denief ; figures, Old 

Franks, | 

Portrait, Rembrandt, 

Magdalen, Franciſco Mola. 

Democritus in the poſture Hippocritus found him in near 

Abdera, by Salvator Roſa. | 

Admittance to ſee the houſe is by tickets, and the days 
are every Thurſday during the ſummer-ſeaſon. 

FR O0GMORE, near Windſor, the ſeat of the late 
Ducheſs Dowager of Northumberland, lately purchaſed by 
the Hon. Edward Walpole, Eſq; | | 

FULHAM, a village four miles from London, on the fide 
of the Thames, over which it has a wooden bridge to Put- 
ney ; for the paſling of it, not only horſes, coaches, and 
other carriages, but alſo foot paſſengers pay toll, The ma- 


nor of Fulham is the demeſne of the Biſhops of London, 


and has been ſo ever ſince the time of William the Conque- 
ror; and here they have a palace. 


„ G. | ; 

18 a very ſmall boreugh in Surry, eighteen 
miles from 3 under the ſide of a hill in the 
road to Ryegate, This is a very ancient town; and, from 
the Roman coins and other antiquities found here, is ſup- 
ſed to have been well known to the Romans: but though 
it is a borough by preſcription, and has ſent members to par- 
liament ever fince the 2gth of Henry VI. and though it was 
formerly a large and populous place, it now reſembles a very 
mean village, it having only a ſmall church, and neither a 
fair nor market. The members are returned by its con- 
ſtable, who is annually choſen at the Lord of the manor's 
court, This pariſh is famous for a quarry of white ſtone, 
which, though very ſoft, will endure the fire admirably 
well, but neither the ſun nor the air; on which account it 

is much uſed for glaſs-haaſes, and by chymiſts and bakers, 
GERRARD's CROSS, a village in Buckinghamſhire, 
ſituated about twenty-eight miles from London, between 
Uxbridge and Beaconsfield, Here 1s a charity-ſchool, built 


and endowed by the late Duke of Portland, for 20 boys and 


Ig girls, who are taught and cloathed, and two of the 
children put out apprentices every year, Near this place is 


alſo a fine ſeat of the Duke of Portlend. | 
| GORHAM- 
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GORHAMBURY, à little to the weſt of Se. Alban's, 
was formerly the paternal eſtate of the great Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, and Viſcount of St. Albaa's, and is now the 
ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Grimſton. 


GRAVESEND, a town in Kent, twenty-two miles from. 


London, ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite to Tilbury fort, 
about fix miles eaſt from Dartford, and about the ſame diſ- 
tance from Rocheſter, In the reign of Richard II. the 
French and Spaniards failed up the Thames to this town, 
and having plundered and burnt it, carried away moſt of the 
inhabitants. To enable the town to recover this loſs, the 
Abbot of St, Mary le Grace on Tower hill, to whom King 
Richard II. had granted a manor belonging to Graveſend, 
obtained that the inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton 
ſhould have the ſole privilege of carrying paſſengers by wa- 
ter from hence to London, at 2d. a head, or 4s. the whole 
fare; but the fare is now raiſed to gd. a head in the tilt 
boat, and 18. in the wherry, The former muſt not take in 
above forty paſſengers, and the latter no more than ten. The 
Watermen's company are by act of parliament obliged to 
provide officers at Billingſgare and at Graveſend, who at 
every time of high water, by night and day, are at theic 
reſpective places to ring publicly a bell ſer up for that 
purpoſe, for fifteen minutes, to give notice to the tilt boats 
and wherries to put off; and coaches ply at Graveſend at the 
landing of people from London to carry them to Rocheſter. 
King Henry VIII. raiſed a platform here and at Milton, and 
theſe towns were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, by the 
name of the portreve (which has been changed to that of 
mayor), the jurat, and inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton. 
The whole towty being burnt down in 1727, the parliament 
in the year 1731 granted goool. for rebuiiding its church. 
Here is a very handſome charitable foundation, Mr. Henry 
Pinnock having, in 1624, given twenty-one dwelling- houſes 
and a houſe for a maſter weaver to employ the poor n; and 

a good eſtate is alſo ſettled for the repairs. 
ithin a few years paſt, great improvements have been 
made in the lands near this town, by turning them into 
Kitchen gardens, with the produce of which Graveſend not 
only ſupplies the neighbouring places for many miles round, 
but alſo ſends great quantities to the London markets, par- 
ticularly of aſparagus, that of Graveſend being preferred to 
that of Batterſea, As all outward-bound (hips are obliged. 
to anchor in this road till * have been viſited by the cuſ- 
ü tom. 
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tom- houſe. officers, and as they generally ſtay here to take 
a proviſions, the town is full of ſeamen, in a conſtant 
urry. of a | ; 

GRAY' THURROCK, a town in Eſſex, nineteen miles 
from London, ſo called from its ancient Lords the Grays of 
- _Codnor. It has a very good market for corn and cattle on 

= Thurſday, and two annual fairs. | 
| GREENWICH, a very pleaſant town in Kent, ſituated 

| 


fix miles from London, has been the birth-place of ſeveral 

| of our monarchs, particularly Queen Mary and Queen Eli- 

| | | zabeth; and here K. Edward VI. died. A palace was erected 
4 at this place by Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, who named it 

> Placentia, This palace was enlarged by Henry VII. and 

| completed by Henry VIII. but being afterwards ſuffered to 

| run to ruin, was pulled down by King Charles II. who be- 

' an another, a moſt magnificent edifice, and lived to ſee the 

i ſt wing finiſhed, See GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

King Charles II. alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, 

planted it, and cauſed a royal obſervatory to be erefted on 

the top of the ſteep of the hill. This edifice his Majeſty 

WW erected for the uſe of the celebrated Mr. Flamſtead, and it 

ſtill retains the name of that great aſtronomer: his Majeſty 

[ 


likewiſe furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, and a deep dry well for obſerving the 
ſtars in the day time. 

That which is properly the palace here, is an edifice of no 
great extent, and it is now converted into apartments for the 


= Governor of the Royal Hoſpital, and the Ranger of the 
on park, This park is well ſtocked with deer, and affords, ſays 
* the ingenious Mr. Voung, as much variety, in proportion 

1 to its ze, as any in the kingdom; but the views from the 
1 Obſervatory, and the One- tree hill, are beautiful beyond ima» 
gination, partic'ilarly the former. The projection of theſe 
| hills is ſo bold, that you do not look down upon a gradually 
falling {lope or flat incloſures, but at once upon the tops of 
branching trees, which grow in knots and clumps out of 
deep hollows and embrowning dells: the cattle which feed 
on the lawns, which appear in breaks among them, ſeem 
moving in a region of tairy land. A thouſand natural open- 
ings among the b;anches of the trees break upon little pie- 
tureſque views of the ſwelling ſurf, which, when illumined 
by the ſun, have an effect plealing beyond the power of fan- 
cy to exhibit, This is the fore-ground of the landſcape : 

© a little farther, the eye falls on that noble ſtructure the hoſ- 
pital, 
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pital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre of wood ; then the two 
reaches of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine which 
forms the Ile of Dogs, and preſents the floating millions of 
the Thames. To the left appears a fine tract of eountry 
leading to the capital, which there finiſhes the proſpect. 

Greenwich is ſaid to contain 1350 houſes. Its pariſh 
church, which has been lately rebuilt by the Commiſſtoners for 
erecting the fifty new churches, is a very handſome ftrufture, 
dedicated to St. Alphage, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
is ſaid to have been ſlain by the Danes in the year 1012, on 
the ſpot where the church now ſtands. There is a college 
at the end of the town, fronting the Thames, for the main- 
tenance of twenty decayed old houſckeepers, twelve but of 
Greenwich, and eight who are to be alternately choſen from 
Snottiſham and Caſtle-Riſing in Norfolk, This is called the 
Duke ot Norfolk's College, though it was founded and en- ] 
dowed, in 1613, by Henry Earl of Northampton, the Duke | 
of Norfolk's brother, and by him committed to the care of | 
the Mercer's company. To this college —_— a chapel, 
in which the Earl's body is laid, which, as well as his mo- 
nument, was removed hither a few years ago from the cha- 
pel of Dover Caſtle. The penlioners, beſides meat, drink, 
and lodging, are allowed 15. 6d, a week, with a gown every 
year, linen once in mts qu and hats once in four years. 

In the year 1560, Mr. Lambard, author of the Peram- 
bulation ot Kent, allo built and founded an hoſpital called 
Queen Elizabeth's College, ſaid to be the firſt erefted by an 

Engliſh proteſtant, There are likewiſe two charity ſchools 7 
in this pariſh, one founded by Sir William Boreman, knt. 
for twenty boys, who are cloathed, boarded, and taught; ; 
they wear green coats and caps: and the other by Mr. John of 
Roan, who leit his eſtate ior teaching alſo twenty boys 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and allowing 21. per an- | 
num tor each'boy's cloaths, Theſe wear grey coats. 

The river Thames is here very broad, and the channel 
deep; and at ſome very high tides the water is ſalt, though 
it is uſually ſweet and freſh. | 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL ſtands on the ſpot where 
was the palace of ſeveral of our Kings. The firit wing of | 


this noble and ſuperb edifice, erected by King Charles II. þ 
was deſigned to be applied to the ſame uſe, Indeed, from the 4 
magnificence of the ſtructure, it can ſcarcely be taken for 
any thing leſs than the palace of a great monarch. How- 
ever, King William III. _ very deſirous of promoting . 
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the trade, navigation, and naval ſtrength of this kingdom, 
by inviting great numbers of his ſubjects to betake them- 
ſelves to the fea, gave this noble palace, and ſeveral other 
edifices, with a confiderable ſpot of ground, for the uſe of 
thoſe Engliſh ſeamen and their children, who by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, ſhould be diſabled from farther 
ſervice at ſea, and for the widows and children of ſuch as 
were flain in fighting at ſea, againſt the enemies of their 
country. King William alſo, by his letters patent, in 1694, 
appointed commiſſioners for the better carrying on his pious 
intentions, and therein defired the afliſtance of his good ſub- _ 


jects, as the neceſſity of his affairs did not permit him to ad- 


vance ſo conſiderable a ſum towards this work as he defired. 
In conformity to this requeſt, many bene factions were made 
both in that and the ſucceeding reigns to this noble charity, 


55 which, according to the tables hung up at the entrance of the 


hall, amount to 58,2091, and afterwards the eſtate of the 
Earl of Derwentwater, who bore a principal part in the re- 
bellion in 1715, amounting to 6000 per annum, was given 
by parliament to this hoſpital, The firſt range had coſt 
King Charles II. 36, oool. and another was ordered to be 
built on the ſame model: this has been completed with 
equal magnificence, and the whole ſtructure entirely kniſhed, 

The front to the Thames conſiſts of theſe two ranges of 


None buildings, with the Governor's houſe at the back part 


in the center, behind which the park, well planted with 
trees, riſes with a noble aſcent, Theſe buildings, between 
which is a large area, perfectly correſpond with each other, 
and each range is terminated by a very noble dome, 

In each front to the Thames, two ranges of coupled Co- 
rinthian columns, finely wrought, ſupport their pediments, 
and the ſame order is continued in pilaſters along the build- 
ing. The projection of the entablatures gives an agreeable 
diverſity of light and ſhade, In the center of each part, 
between theſe ranges of Corinthian columns, is the door, 
which is of the Doric order, and adorned above with a tablet 
and pediment. Within the height of theſe lofty columns 
are two ſeries of windows, enlightening two floors. The 
undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, have ruſtic caſes crown- 
ed with pediments; while the upper ſeries, which are larger 
and more lofty, are adorned with the orders, and with up- 
right pointed pediments, Over theſe is an Attic ſtory ; the 
entablature of the Corinthian columns and pilaſters ſupports 


a regular Attic courle ; the pilaſters of this order rifing over 
a ever 


* 
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every column and pilaſter of the Corinthian below, between 
which the windows are regularly diſpoſed, and the top is 
crowned with a handſome balluſtrade. 

The buildings, which are continued from theſe, and face 
the area, correſpond with them, though in a finer and more 
elegant manner, In the center of both is a range of co- 
lumns ſupporting a pediment, and at each corner, a range of 
Corinthian pilaſters. The front ts ruſticated, and there are 
two ſeries of windows. The domes at the end, which are 
120 feet high, are ſupported on coupled columns, as are the 
| porticos below; and under one of theſe is the chapel, which 
is adorned on the inlide with the greateſt elegance and 
beauty. | 

On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe buildings 
from the park, are placed a large terreſtrial and celeſtial 
globe, in which the ſtars are gilt ; and in the center ot the 
area is fixed, on a pedeſtal, a ſtatue of his Majeſty King 
George II. „ | | 

The hall of this koſpital is finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhil}, particularty the cieling and upper end ; and the 
following is a particular deſcription thereof ; | 

| | The Cupola. 

In'the center is a compaſs, with its proper points duly 
bearing. In the coving or diſh of the cupola are the four 
Winds painted in ſtone colour, in alto-relievo, with their 
different attitudes. | 

Eurus, or the Eaſt Wind, ariſing out of the Eaft, winged, 
with a lighted torch io his right hand as bringing light to 
the earth; with his left-hand he ſeems to puſh the morning 
{tar out of the firmament : the demi-figures and boys which 
form the group, ſhew the morning dews that fall betore 
him, : 

Auſter, or the South Wind, his wings dropping water, is 
pre ſſing forth rains from a bag, the little boys near buns 
throwing about thunder and lightning, 

Zephyrus, or the Weſt Wind, accompanied by little Ze- 
phyrs with baſkets of flowers ſcattering them around him: 
the figure playing on the flute, ſignifies the joy and pleaſure 
of rhe ſpring ſeaſon. 

Boreas, or the North Wind, with dragon's wings, denot- 
ing his fury: his boiſterous companions are flinging about 
hailſtones, ſnow, &c. | | 

The three Sides of the Cupola. 
Orer the three doors are _ oval tables, with che names 
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oundation. 
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in gold letters of ſuch benefactors as have given one hundred 


pwards towards the building of this charitable 
Names of Bene factors. 


King William IIId. 2 —— — 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury — 205 
Lord Somers — — 500 
Earl of Pembroke — 500 
Duke of Shrewſbury —— 500 
Earl of Portland — ä 250 
Lord Godolphin — — 200 
Sir Stephen Fox — 200 
Sir John Trevor —ſ — 200 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt — 100 
Queen Anne — — 6472 
Ralph Thurſby, Eſq; — 590 
Thomas Blackmore, Eſq; — 100 
John de la Fontain, Eſq; — 2000 
Benjamin Overton, Eſq; — 300 
Sir James Bateman — 103 
12 Taylor, Gent. — 102 
obert Oſpolſton, Eſg; — 20, ooo 
Sir John Cropley — 2000 
Mr. Evelyn —— — 2000 
Jobn Evelyn, Efq; — 1000 
Sir Thomas Lane — 100 
Sir John Houblon — 100 
Lord Chief Juſtice Treby — 100 
Sir Patience Ward — — 100 
Sir William Aſhurſt — 100 
Sir Richard Onflow — 100 
Richard Smith, Elqz — 126 
Elizabeth Bridges — 100 
Sir Joſhua Child — — 300 
Brokes Bridges, Eſq; poem 350 


There are many other leſſer bene fadtions, which are re- 


giſtered in a book for that purpole. 
Theſe tables are adorned with 


demi- ſeraphims, who ex- 


tend their wings over them and denote Mercy. * 
Each table is attended by two charity- boys, as if carved 
in white marble, {ttipg on great corbels pointing up to the 


\ 


figure 
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re of Charity in a niche, intimating that what money is 
given there is for their ſupport. 7 
N. B. Out of all that is given for ſhewing the halle, 
only three - pence in the ſhilling is allowed to the perſon that 
ſhews them; the reſt makes an excellent fund for the yearly 
maintenance of not lefs than twenty poor boys, who are the 
ſons of mariners that have been either lain or difabled in the 
ſervice of their country. . 
Out of this fund theſe boys are entirely provided for, are 
cloathed, fed, and are alſo taught ſuch a ſhare of mathema- 
tical learning as fits them out to the ſea ſervice, and con» 


ſequently helps to make a perpetual ſupply of ſkilful ſeas. 
men, who are the ſafeguard of our country. 


Explanation of the Great- Hall. 


In the middle of the great oval, under a canopy of. ſtate, 
and attended by the four cardigal virtues, are King William 
and Queen Mary, Concord fitting between, Cupid holding 
the ſcepter, while King William prefents Peace and Liberty 
to Europe, and tramples on Tyranny and Arbitrary Power, 

Underneath is a figure of Architecture holding a drawing 
of part of the hoſpital, and pointing up to the royal 
founders. . | | 

Near them is Time bringing Truth to light: below them 
are Wiſdom and Virtue, repreſented by Pallas and Hercules, 
deſtroying Calumny, Detraction, and Envy, with other 
vices. 

In the circumference of the oval are the twelve ſigns of 
the Zodiac with their proper attitudes, over which preſide 
the ſour ſeaſons of the year: Ae 4 1 . 

Spring or Flora, over Aries, Taurus, Gemini. 

Summer or Ceres, over Cancer, Leo, Virgo, | 

Autumn or Bacchus, over Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius. 

Hyems or Winter, over Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, 

Apollo on high, drawn by four white horſes, the Hours, 
&c. flying round him, Dews falling before him, going his 
celeſtial courſe through the Zodiac, and giving light to the 
Wholecieling. | +1 
The oval frame is ſupported by ſtone figures, and grouped 
with all ſorts of marine trophies in ſtone colour. 1 

Each end of the cieling is raiſed in perſpective, with bal- 
luſtrades and Coloſſean figures, which ſupport elliptical 
arches, forming galleries, in which are the ſeveral arts ard 


ſciences relating to navigation. ; 
Rn 
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In the middle of the gallery next the Upper Hall, is the 
ſtern of a Britiſh man of war, with a figure of Victory fill- 
ing her with ſpoils and trophies taken from the enemy. 


nder the man of war is a figure that repreſents the city 
of London fitting ou Thame and Iſis, with the ſmaller rivers 


bringing treaſures unto her. The river Tine is there pour- 


ing torth his plenty of coals, 

n the center of the gallery at the lower end of the hall, 

is the ſtern of a Spaniſh galley filled with trophies, &c. Un- 

der it is the Severn with her lampreys, and the Humber with 

his pigs of lead, which with Thameſis and the Tine com- 
ſe the four great rivers of England. 

On the left hand is that noble Daniſh knight Tycho Brahe; 
near him is Copernicus with his ſy:;tem in his hand; by him 
1s an old philolopher pointing ta tome remarkable mathema- 
tical figures of the incomparable Sir Ifaac Newton. 

On the right in this gallery is the celebrated Engliſh aſtro- 
nomer the Rev. Mr, Flamſtead, who holds the conſtruction 
of the great eclipſe which happened April the zzd, 1715. 
Cloſe by him is his ingenious diſciple Mr. Thomas Weſton, 
formerly maſter of the academy in Greenwich: he is at- 


filing Mr. Flamſtead in making obſervations, with a large 


uadrant, (whilſt an old man at the clock is counting rhe 


time) of the moon's deſcent upon the Severn, which at cer- 


tain times, when ſhe is in her perigee, makes ſuch a roll of 
the tides, called the Eagre, as is very dangerous to all in its 


In the four great angles are the four elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth, and Vater, with their ſeveral ſymbols, offering their 
various productions to King William aud Queen Mary, 
while Fame at one end of the oval deſcends founding the 
praiſe of the royal pair. | | 

In the frize around the ball is this infcription : 

„ Pietas auguſta, ut habitent ſecure, et publice alantur, 


qui publicæ ſecuritati invigitarunt, Regia Grenovici Mariz 


auſpiciis, ſublevandis nautis, deſtinata, regnantibus Gulielmo 
et Maria, MDCXCIV.“ 4 
On the north- de of the hall are painted in niches eight 


of the moſt ſocial Virtues, viz. Humanity, Benignity, Good- 


neſs, Generoiity, Mercy, Liberality, Magnanimity, and 
Hoſpitality, 
The ſides are decorated with fluted pilaſters, ſhells, &c. 
The Upper-Hall, | | 
In the cieling, which is elevated in perſpectire, is Oueen 
| Anne 
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Anne with Priace George of Denmark, ſupported by Vir- 
tue * Concord conjugal, Liberality, Piety, Vic- 
rory, &c. | 

ns ſurrendering his trident to the Prince as Lord 
High- Admiral of the Britiſh Seas. | 

Neptune is attended by Tritons and other deities of the 
ſea, bringing their reſpective offerings, while Juno or the 
ra and olus, god of the winds, are commanding a 
Ca Mm. 

In the coverings are the four quarters of the world, Eu- 
rope, Aſia, Africa, and America, with their ſeveral atti- 
tudes, &c. admiring our maritime power. 

In the angles of the coving are the arms of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, adorned with great feſtoons 
of ſea ſhells, trophies of war, vaſt pots of flowers, which 
embelliſh the compartments, &c, | 

On the lett-hand fide as you enter the Upper Hall, in the 
great baſſo-relievo, heightened with gold, is the Revolution, 
or the Landing of the Prince of Orange, who is welcomed 
on ſhore by Britannia, attended by Reaſon of ſtate, and Love 
of her country. | | 

Behind this glorious prince is Neptune, Amphitrite, &c. 
giving up their great charge, little Cupids riding in the 

bs. :-. 


Over the prince's head is a figure that ſignifies Good 
Omen; Jupiter or Divine Power holding a ſcroll, on which 
is this motto, | * 

* Anglorum ſpes magna.” | 

Oa the right-hand over the chimney is the Acceſſion or 
Landing of King George at Greenwich; on his right-hand 
is Peace, on his left-hand Happineſs ; he is led on by Truth 
and Juſtice, Religion and Liberty; before him falls Rebel» 
lion. | 

St. George, the tutelar ſaint of England, attends his ſa- 
cred car, treading on a ſlain dragon. Over his bead is Eter- 
nity, holding an immortal crown to reward good princes, 
Fame flying before him ſounding his praiſe. $64 

At a diſtance is a view of part of the royal hoſpital, with 
crouds of people rejoicing at his Majeſty's happy arrival, 

4 On the Great Front, ET 

Is Mercury, meſſenger of the gods, deſcending, who with 
one hand points to the family of George I, and with his 
other to this motto above in the frize, 

6 Tam nova progenies cœlo, &c. 
Angels, 
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Angels, Cupids, &c. drawing the curtain, and opening 
the ſcene, where his Majeſty is fitting, and leaning on a 
terreſtrial globe, as Providence deſcends and puts the ſceprer 
into his hands, 5 

On his right-hand is Prudence, repreſented by the Prin- 


| cefs of Wales; alfo Concord with the faſces, by the Queen 


of Pruſſia. Over the king's head is Aſtrea with her ba- 
| lance returning to the earth, which is repreſented by Cybele, 
or the Princeſs Sophia. 

Under Aſtrea are little Cupids with this motto, 

jam redit et virgo,” &c. ; 

alluding to Juſtice and the Golden Age reſtored, who is on 
her right-hand pouring forth riches, &c. from a cornu- 
copia. ; * 
; — all is a figure holding a pyramid, which ſignifies Sta- 
bility, or the glory of princes, 

On his Majeſty's knee leans Prince Frederic; by him his 


Royal Highnels the Prince of Wales, on whoſe left-hand is 


a figure repreſenting Naval Victory with a trident, roſtral 
crown, palm, and laurel, holding a vaſt ſcroll, on which are 
recorded ſeveral of the gallant Engliſh actions at ſea, | 

Peace and Plenty are offering at his Majeſty's feet ; the 
little genii of Painting, Poetry, and Mufick, repreſented 
by the three young princeſſes ; round the cornucopia, are 
Prince William and his other fiſters playing with a dove, 
ſhewing the love and harmony in this illuſtrious family. Sir 
James Thornhill, the painter, on the right-hand, 


Great-variety of Cupids are flying with vaſt feſtoons of 


flowers wreathing them round the columns: ſome bringing 


baſkets, others throwing flowers into the vaſes, which are in 
great golden altars, ſending forth incenſe, between the pil- 
lars; all together denoting-the extraordinary joy on this, 
great occaſion. | FEE 

As you go out of the hall, on the left-hand of the arch, 
in baſlo- relievo heightened with gold, is ſhewn that our 
trade, commerce, and public wealth, are chiefly owing to 
Our navy. | 
Britannia pointing to a figure denoting the Public Weal, 
while Mercury points to the ſtern of a ſhip, on the enſign 
of which is written, 

| „ Salus Publica.“ | 

- Plenty underneath pouring riches into the lap of Com 
merce, who is ſittiug on bales of good, &c, holding a rud- 
der, the emblem of Navigation. 


On 
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On the right-hand fide of the arch is repreſented the 
Britiſh power by Britannia holding the trident between O- 
ceanus and Cybele, pointing to a figure leaning on a pil- 
lar, which fignifies Public Security; by her is a man of war, 
where there 1s this motto, 5 

| „ Securitas Publica,” 

All theſe baſſo relievo's are ſupported be Tritons, and all 
the baſements adorned with trophies marine. 

All ſtrangers who ſce this hall pay two-pence each, and 
this income is applied to the ſupport of the mathematical 
{chool for the ſons of ſailors, as before obſerved. 

For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in 
the royal navy and in the ſervice of the merchants pays 6d. 
a month. This is ſtopped out of the pay of all failors, and 
delivered in at the Sixpenny Receiver's office on Tower-kill, 
And therefore a ſeaman who can produce an authentic cer- 
tificate of his being diſabled, and rendered unfit for the ſea- 
ſervice, by defending any ſhip belonging to his Majeſty's 
Britiſh ſubjects, or in taking any ſhip from the enemy, ma 
be admitted into this hoſpital, and receive the ſame benefit 
from it, as if he had been in his Majeſty's immediate ſer- 
vice, | 
. There are at preſent near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen, 
and 100 boys, the ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed in navigation, 
and bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy: but there are 
no out- penſioners, as at Chelſea, Each of the mariners has 
a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, weighing ſixteen ounces 
each; three pounds of beef; two of mutton; a pint of 
peaſe ; a pound and a quarter of cheeſe ; two ounces of but- 
ter; fourteen quarts of beer, and 18. a week tohacco- mo- 
ney : the tobacco-money of the boatſwains is 28. 6d. a week 
each; that of their mates 18. 6d, and that of the other of- 
ficers in proportion to their rank, Befides which, each com- 
mon penſioner receives, once in two years, a ſuit of blue 
cloaths, a hat, three pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, 
five neck-cloths, three ſhirts, and two night caps, 

This hoſpial has about 100 governors, compoſed of the 
nobility, great officers vi ſtate, and perſons in high poſts - 
under the King. The principal officers of the houle, with 
their annual ſalaries, ate, 1 


The Governor — — [ 1000 
Lieutenant - Governor —— 300 
Treaſurer — — 200 
Three Captains, each — 200 


Six 
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Six Lieutenants, each © — =— FL, 100 
Two Chaplains, each — — 100 
A Phyſician and Surgeon, each — 200 
A Clerk of the Cheque — =— 100 
Auditor — — — — 100 


. GUBBINS, or GOBIONS, near North-Mims, in Hert- 
fordſhire, had its name from its ancient Lord Sir Richard 
- Gobion. In the reign of Henry VII. it belonged to the 
family of the Mores, when it was called More-Hall ; but 
on the attainder of the great Sir Thomas More, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, it was forfeited to the Crown, and 
ſettled on the Princeſs, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, who 
held it till her death. It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral families, and was at length purchaſed by the late 
Sir Jeremy Sambroke. The minor-houfe and gardens are 
very beautiful, the latter of which have been thus deſcribed : 
* Crofling the road which leads toGobion's houſe, and ſoon 
after turning to the left, we entered a delightful path, which 
conducted us into a charming wood, This walk is jirregu- 
larly cut through the underwood, but the lofty oaks which 
_ overſhadow it are not diſturbed, After this labyrinth we 

came ſuddenly into a moſt delightful ſpot. It is a perfect 
rotunda, of about the ſame diameter with the ring in Hyde- 
Park. Here the underwood is intirely taken away ; but the 
oak trees, which are very ſtraight, and vaſtly high, remain in- 
tire, They are a great many, and the ground between them 
is intirely covered with a thick ſhort moſs of the colour of 
ror. The whole is furrounded by a gravel-walk about eight 
ect wide. On one fide is a large alcove. Oppoſite to the 
lace of our entrance into this receſs is another avenue, 
which brought us to a large alcove, fituate at the end of 
an oblong piece of water, on each fide of whoſe banks are 
fine gravel-walks, lined with rows of trees. This pond is ſo 
formed, that a part of it is deep, and therefore the bottom 
not eaſily ſeen, but the other part is ſhallow; and it may be 
filled and emptied (as may the other reſervoirs here) at 
pleaſure. T he. graſs at the bottom, when covered with 
water, hath a fine effect. From this alcove we have a view 
over the water to a fine large figure of Time, riſing from 
the baſe, with his wings prepared for flight, and holding a 
large ſun-dial in his hands ; beyond whom, through a viita, 
the eye is led to an obeliſk at a contiderable diſtance beyond 


the gardeus. Leaving this ſpot we turned to the right 
through 


— 
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chans h a beautiful walk of trees that led to the houſe ; the 


front 1s towards the wood ; from whence we were conducted 
through a moſt ſuperb and elegant walk, which terminated 
at a ſummer-houſe, built of wood, in the lattice manner, 


and painted green. We then turned to the left through 


meandering walks cut through the underwood (the oaks allo 
here being intire) to a grotto, which having paſſed a large 
arch preſents itſelf acroſs the walk, and through it we be- 
hold a caſcade. Continuing onwards, we turned to the 
right, when a winding walk brought us to a ſeat where the 


| caſcade has a more diſtant ſound, This is a very contem- 


plative ſituation. From this ſeat a walk brought us to a good 


ſtatue of Hercules, in a leaning poſition; from. whence, 


through à verdant arch, appears a beautiful canal, at the 
end of which is an handſome temple, whoſe front is ſup- 

rted by four pillars. In this temple are two buſtos of 
Miſs Sambrookes, the two ladies who are now poſſeſſors of 


this delightful place. On one fide this canal is a Roman 


gladiator, very well executed, Leaving the canal we aſcend- 
ed a ſtraight walk, which brought us on the left hand to a 
Cleopatra, as ſtung with an aſp. This figure ſtands on a 
pedeſtal, in a meadow at ſame diſtance; and on our right 


appeared a very large and beautiful urn. The top of our 
walk terminated at a large oak, from whence there is a view, 


over the canal juſt mentioned, to the gladiator, and from 
thence through a grove to a lofty pigeon-houſe. Turning 
to the right we came to a neat and retired bowling-green, at 
one end of which is the urn before-mentioned, at the other 
a ſummer-houſe full of orange and lemon trees. On one 
ſide of the green is a ſtatue of Venus, and on the other one 
of Adonis, Leaving this place we gently deſcended, :hroughr 


ſome pleaſant and regular walks, to the figure of Time already 


noticed, from whence we came again to the piece of waten 


firſt above-mentioned,” _ 4 i 
. GUILFORD, or GUILDFORD, a conſiderable borough 
in Surry, fituated on the river Wey, 31 miles from London, 


and governed by a Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen. Here 


the aſſizes are ſometimes held, and always eleQtions for mem. 
bers of parliament, the town itſelf returning two, Not far 
from the town are the ruinous walls of an old caſtle, this 
having been in the Saxon times a royal villa, where many of 
our Kings long after kept their feſtivals. Here were for- 
merly two or three convents, one of which was, not long 


ago, the feat of Dauiel Corus Eſq; and had a delightful 


park 
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park adjoining to it, There were alſo three churches in the 
town ; but one of them fell down in the year 1740. Here 
is a charity ſchool founded by King Edward VI. and an 
alms-houfe founded by George Abbot, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ho endowed it with lands worth 300l. a year, 19001, 
af which he ordered to be employed in ſetting the poor at 
work, and the other 2col. he allotted for the maintenance 
of a maſter, twelve brethren; apd eight filters, who are to 
have 28. 6d. a week : the Archbiſtop's birth-day is annually 
commemorated in it; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury is its 
viſitor. There are here likewiſe two charity ſchools for 30 
boys, and 20 girls; and a fine circular courte for horſerraces, 
which begin when the Newmarket races are ended. Guild- 
ford bad formerly a confiderable manufacture of cloth, ot 
which there are ſtill ſome. remains. The great road from 
Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through the rown, which has 
been always famous for good inns, the cleaneſt of linen, aud 
other excellent accommodations; ard as the river Wey is 
made navigable to this town, a great quantity of timber is 
carried down it to London, vot only from this neighbours 
hood, but from the Sofſex and Hampihire woods, whence it 
23 brought to Guildford inthe ſummer by land- carriage. 
© "The road from hence to Farnham is very remarkable, for 
it runs along the fidge of a high chalky hill, no wider than 
the road itfelf ; and the declivity begins on either hand, at 
the edge that bounds the highway, and is very (tcep and 
high, - From this bill is a ſurprizing proſpect ; to the north 
. and north-weft over Bagſhot Heath ; to the ſouth-eaſt into 
Buſſex, almoſt to the South Downs; and to the welt it is fo 
unboupded, that the view is only terminated by the horizon. 
_ * | Almoſt all hiftoriaps have, in their accounts of Guildtord, 
made a miſtake in faying, that from the ſhop-doors may be 
ſeen the executions of criminals on S. Catharine's H:!!; tor 
the bill on which the criminals are executed is directly Veit 
ward of the town, whereas St Catbarine's Hill is South, 
GUNNERSBURY HOUSE, near Ealing, the reſidence 


of the Princeſs Amelia, a noble and elegant ſtructure, built 


by Inigo Jones, or, as ſome fay, by Mr. Web, who was ſon- 
in-law to Inigo Jones. Indeed, the architecture ſhews, that, if 
the plan was not drawn by that celebrated architect himſelt, 
it was deßgned by ſome of his ſcholars, for the building has 
that majeſtie boldneſs and hmplicity which grace all the works 
of that excellent artiſt. It is fituated on a rifing ground; 
the approach to ĩt em the garden is remarkably _ The 
E | | 0814 
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loggia has a beautiful appearance at a' diſtance, and com- 


maads a fine proſpect of the county of . the river of 


Thames, and of all the meadows on its banks for ſome miles, 
and in clear weather of even the city of London, 

The apartments are extremely convenient, and well con- 
trived, The hall, which is large and ſpacious, is on each 
fide ſupported by rows of columns, and from thence you 
aſcend by a noble flight of ſtairs to a ſaloon, which is a double 
cube of 25 feet high, and molt elegantly furniſhed. This 
fine room has an entrance into the portico on the back front, 
which is ſupported by columns, and, from the fineneſs of the 
proſpect over the Thames, is a delightful place to fit in 
during the afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon ; for, it being 


contrived to face the ſouth-eaſt, the ſun never ſhines on it 


after two o'clock ; but extending its beams over the country, 
ealivens the beautiful landſcape that lies before this part of 
the edifice. On entering the E. from the houſe, you 


aſcend a noble terrace, which attords a delightful view of tbe 


neighbouring country; and from this terrace, which ex - 
tends the whole breadth of the garden, you deſcend by a 
beautiful flight of ſteps, with a grand balluſtrade on each fide ; 
but the gardens are laid out too plain, having the walls in 
view on every fide. This was the houſe of the late Henry 
Furneſſe, Eſq; who had a fine collection of pitures in it. 


6 | H 
ACKNEY, a village in Middleſex, on the north-eaſt 
1 fide of London, is a very large and populous village, 
inhabited by ſuch numbers of merchants and wealthy perſons, 
that it is ſaid there are near an hundred gentlemens coaches 
kept. The pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belonging to it, aman 
which are Clapton on the north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell 
on the weſt, and Hommerton, which leads to Hackney Marth, 
on the eaſt, In this village are two meeting-houſes, viz. a 
new Preſbyterian meeting near the church, and an Indepen- 


dent meeting in Mare- ſtreet; beſides a Preſbyterian meeting- 


houſe at Clapton. There are alſo here ſeveral boarding- ſchools, 
a free - ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. 
Hackney church was a diſtinct rectory and vicarage in the 


year 1292, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but the Knights 


Templars having obtained a mill and other poſſeſſions in the 
pariſh, they were, upon the ſuppreſſion of their order, grant- 
ed to the Knights Templars of St. John of Jeruſalem, from 
whom the church is ſuppoſed to have received the preſent 

H 2 appellation 
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h of St. John: however, it was not prefented to by 
that name till after the year 1660. It is in the gift of the 
Lord of the manor ; but in eccleſiaſtical affairs is ſubject to the 
Biſhop of London. 
Ar the bottom of Hackney Marfh there have been diſco- 
vered, within theſe few years, the remains of a great ſtone 


-- cauſeway, which, by the Roman coins found there, appears to 


have been one of the famous highways made by the Romans, 

MALSTEAD, a village in Kent, between Cray and Se- 
venoak, near which is the ſeat of the Duke of Richmond, 
called H.Iſtead Place. 1 | 

HAM (EAST), a village in Eſſex, ſouth-eaſt of Plaiſtow, 
and fix miles from London. | 

HAM (WEST), a village in Eſſex, between Stratford and 
Little II ford. tes as 

HAM FARM, is the feat of the Earl of Portrore, at 
Weybridge, in Surry, It is fituated berween the Earl of 
Lincoln's and the late Mr. Southcote's, The houſe is a 
karge bandſome ſtructure, built regularly of brick, with a 
fine lawn before the garden front. The grounds about it 
conſiſt of about 500 acres, 130 of which are laid out for plea- 
ſure, beſides a paddock of about 60 acres, Here is a fine 
command of 'water, there being two navigable rivers, the 
Thames, which comes with a fine bending courfe by the fide- 
of the terrace; and the Wye, which runs directly through 
the grounds, and joins the Thames at the terrace. There is 
a ing bridge over the Wye, which may be turned afide at 
pleaſure, to let boats and other veffels paſs. The Wye is 
navigable up to Guildford, and other places. What is called 
the Virginia Water, runs from Windſor great park, and flows 
through Mr. Southcote's grounds hither, The terrace next 
the Thames is beautiful; and, though it lies upon a flat, 
there are ſome good views from it, and from other parts of 
the gardens. This place was firſt beautifed by the Counteſs 
of Dorcheſter, in the reign of James II. 

HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four miles 
weſt from London. There are a number of pretty ſeats 
about it, eſpecially towards the Thames, among which the 


moſt remarkable is the late Lord Melcombe's. It has a 


church, a preſbyterian meeting-houſe, two charity ſchools, 
a work-houſe, and a kind of nunnery. 8 
"HAMPSTEAD, a pleaſant village in Middleſex, ſituated 
near the top of a hill, about four miles on the north-weſt fide 
of London. On the ſummit of this hill is a heath, * - 
* , adorne 
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alorned with many gentlemen's houſes, and extends about a 
mile every way, affording a moſt extenſive and delightful 
proſpect over the city as far as Shooter's Hill, and into the 
counties all around it, This village uſed to be formerly re- 
ſorted to for its mineral waters; and there is here a fine 
aſſembly- room for dancing. Its old ruinous church, which 
was a chapel belonging to the lord of the manor, has been 
lately pulled down, and a new one erected in its room. 
There 1s beſides, a handſome chapel near the wells, built by 
the contribution of the inhabitants, who are chiefly citizens 
and merchants of London; and-alſe a meeting-houſe, It is 
obſervable, that, in the reign of King Henry VIII. Hamp- 
ſiead was a poor place, chietly inhabited by laundreiſes, who 
waſhed for the inhabitants of the metropolis, 

HAMPTON COURT, is delighttully ſituated on the 
north bank of the river Thames, about two miles from 
Kingſton, and at a ſmall diſtance from a village called 
Hampton. This palace was —— built with brick 
by Cardinal Wolſey, who here ſet up 280 kilk beds for ſtran- 
gers only, and richly ſtored it with gold and filver plate; 
but it raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, that, to ſereen himſelf 
from its effects, he gave it to King Henry VIII. who, io re- 
turn, ſuffered him to live in 2 ot Richmond. King 
Henry greatly enlarged it, it had then five ſpacious 
courts adorned with buildings, which in that age were ſo 
greatly admired by all toreigners as well as the natives, thas 
the learned Grotius ſays of chis place, | 

Si quis opes neſeit (fed quis tamen ille?) Britan 
Hampton Curia, tuos conſultat ille lares ; 
Conrulerit toto cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 
Dicer, Ibi Reges, bie habitare Deos. — 
og i That is, 

If e' er a Briton hat is wealth don't know, let him repair to 
Hampton Court, and then view all the palaces of the earth, 
wheu he will ſay, Thoſe are the reſidence of Kings, but 
this of the Gods.” | 
In order to give a more perfect idea of this grandeur, we 

ſhall give a deſcription of the ornaments of this palace, as 

they appeared in the reign or Queen Elizabeth, from au au- 
thor who deſeribes what he himſeit ſa: 

The chief area, ſays he, is paved with ſquare ſtone; 
in its center is a fountain that chrows up water. covered with 
a gilt crown, on the top of which is a itatue of Jultice, ſup- 
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ported by columns of black and white marble. The chapel 
of this palace is moſt ſplendid, in which the Queen's cloſet is 
quite tranſparent, having its windows of cryſtal. We were led 
into two chambers called the preſence, or chambers of audi- 
ence, which ſhone with tapeſtry of gold and tilver, and filk of 
different colours: under the canopy of ſtare are thefe words 
embroidered in pearl, VIivAT Hengrcvs Octavus, Here 
is beſides, a ſmall chapel richly hung with tapeſtry, where 
the Queen performs her devotion?. In her bedchamber the 
bed was covered with very coſtly coverlids of ſilk. At no 
great diſtance from this room we were ſheun a bed, the teaſ- 
ter of which was worked by Anne Boleyn, and preſented by 
her to her huſband Henry VIII. All the other rooms, heing 
very numerous, are adorned with tapeſtry of gold, ſilver, and 
velvet, in ſome of which were woven hiſtory- pieces, in 
others Turkiſh and American drefles, all extremely natural. 
—— In the hall are theſe curioſities: a very clear looking- 
glaſs, ornamented with columns and little images of alabaſter ; 
u portrait of Edward VI. brother to Queen Elizabeth; the true 
portrait of Lucretia; a picture of the battle of Pavia; the 
hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the 

rtraif of Mary Queen of Scots; the pictures of Ferdinand, 
— of Spain, and of Philip his ſon; that of Henry VIII. 
under whith was placed the Bible curiouſly written upon 


| — an artiſicial ſphere ; ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
n 


the tapeſtry are repreſented negrocs riding upon elephants ; 
the bed in which Edward VI. is ſaid to have been born, and 
where: his mother Jane Seymour died in childbed. In one 
chamber were ſeveral exceſſively rich tapeſtries, which are 
hung up when the Queen gives audience to foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors; there were numbers of cuſhions ornamented with 
old and ſilver; many counterpanes and coverlids of beds 
lined with ermine. In Mort, all the walls of the palace ſhine 
with gold ard filver. Here is betides a certain cabinet cal- 
led Paradiſe, where, beſides that every thing glit:ers ſo with 
filver, gold, and jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes, there is a 
mu cal inſtrument made all of glaſs, except rhe ſtrings. Af- 
tere ards we were led into the gardens, which are molt plea- 


ſan.” 7 


This palace, which was afterwards the priſon of King 


Charles 1, is, with he parks, encompaſſed in a ſemicitele by 
the Th mes. King William and Queen Mary were (o 


greatly pleaſed with its ſituat on, which rendered it capable 
of great improvements, and of being made one of the nobleſt 


palaces 


—_— 
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palaces in Europe, that, while the former was cauſing the old 
apartments to be pulled down, and rebuilt in the more beau- 
tiful manner in which they now appear, her Majeſty im 

tient to enjoy ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building 
near the river, called the Water Gallery, and, ſuiting it to 
her convenience, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though 
its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand after the principal 


building was completed. 


Since the pulling down of the Water Gallery, which ſtood 
betore the fine ſtone front that faces the river, the ground to 
the ſouth-weit received conſiderable improvements. This 
ſpot is laid eut in ſmall incloſures, ſurrounded with tall 
hedges, in order to break the violence of the winds, and ren- 
der them proper for the reception of ſuch exotic plants as 
were moved thither in ſummer out of the conſervatories, 
Here are two baſons conſtantly ſupplied with water, for the 
ſupport of theſe plants in dry weather; and as theſe are ſitu- 
ated near the great apartments, moſt of the plants may be 
viewed trom the window, 

At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt ſtood a large hot-houſe, 
for preſerving ſuch tender exotic plants as require a greater 
ſhare of warmth than is generally felt in this climate, Of 
this part ot gardening Queen Mary was fo fond, that ſhe al - 
lowed a handſome ſalary to Dr. Plukener, a very learned bo- 
taniſt, for dverlooking and regiſtering the curious collection 
of plants ſhe cauſed to be brought into the garden; bur fince 
her Majeſty's death they have been much negleQed, and 
very tew of the woſt curious plants are now to be found 
there, | 

The park and gardens, with the ground on which the pa- 
lace now ſtands, are about three miles in circumference, On 
a pediment at the front of the palace on this fide, is a bas- 
relief of the triumphs of Hercules over Envy; and facing it 
a large oval daſon, anſwering to the form of this part of the 
garden, which is à large oval divided into gravel walks and 
parterres, laid out in an elegant manner, by thoſe two emi- 
nent gardencrs, London and Wile. | 
At ſ the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſes, of exquilire workmanſhip, one ſaid to be pertormed by 
Mr. Cibber, the father of the poet-laureat, and the other by a 
foreigner : theſe pieces are reported to be done as a trial of 
ill; but it js difficult to determine which is the fineſt per- 
formance. They are beautifully adorned with bas- relief: 
that on the right hand, repreſenting the triumphs of _—_ 
0 | chus 3 
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chus; and the other on the left, Amphitrite and the Ne- 
reides. At the bottom of this walk, facing a large canal 
which runs into the park, are two other large vaſes, the bas- 
relief on one repreſenting the judgment ot Paris, and that 
of the other, Meleager hunting the wild boar, | 

In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues, The 
firſt is a gladiator, which formerly ſtood in the parade of 
St. James's-Park, at the foot of the canal, and was removed 
thither in the reign of Queen Anne, The original was per- 
formed by Agaſias Defitheus of Epheſus, and is in the Borg- 
beſian palace at Rome. The ſecond is a young Apollo; the 
third a Diana; and the fourth, Saturn going to devour one 
of his children : all after fine originals. a 

On the ſouth ſide of the palace is the privy garden, which 
was ſunk 10 feet, to open a view from the apartments to the 
river Thames. In this garden is a fine fountain, and two 
grand terrace-walks, 

On the north fide of the palace is a tennis- court; and be- 

ond that a gare which leads into the wilderneſs: farther on 
is the great gate of the gardens, on the ſides of which are 
— one piers, with the lion and the unicorn couchant, iu 
one, | 

We ſhall now, leaving the gardens, take a view of the pa- 
lace, and ſeveral apartments, with their noble furniture and 
fine paintings, per formed by the moit eminent matters. 

To hegin with the firſt entrance into the palace, at the 
uu of which are four large brick piers, adorned with the 
ion and unicorn, each of them holding a ſhield, whereon are 


the arms of Great Britain, wich ſeveral trophies of war, well 


carved on ſtone. | | 

Paſſing through a long court-yard, on each fide of which 
are ſtabling for the officers of his Majeſty's houſhold, we come 
next to the firſt portal, which is ſtrongly built of brick, and 
decorated by Wolſcy with the heads ot tour of the Czfars, 
Trajan and Adrian op one fide, and on the other Tiberius 
and Vitellius. | ; 

Through this portal we paſs into a large quadrangle, re- 

markable for nothing extraordinary, but its ſpaciouſneſs and 
uniformity. This leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where over 
the portal is a beautiful aſtronomical clock, made by the ce- 
lebrated Tompion, on which are curiouſly repreſented the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with the-riting and ſetting of the 
ſun, the various phaſes of the moon, ang other ornameats, 
and indications of time, On 
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On the left hand of this. quadrangle is. the great old hall, 
in which, by her late Majeſty's command, was erected a 
theatre, wherein it was intended that twp plays ſhould have 
been acted every week, during the time of the court's conti- 


nuance there; but Mr, Colley Cibber obſerves, that only 
| ſeven plays were performed in it, by the players from — 
Or 


lane, the ſummer when it was raiſed, and one afterwards for 
the entertainment of the Duke of Lorrain; afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany. In the front is a portal of brick decos / 
rated with four Cæſars heads without names. | | 4 
On the oppoſite fide of this quadrangle is a ſtone colonade 
of 14 columns, and two pilaſters of the Ionic order, with an 
entablature and balluſtrade at the top, adorned in the middle 
with two large vaſes. cee I 
This leads to the great ſtair- caſe, adorned with iron bal- 
luſters curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected on por- 
phyry. From the cieling hangs, by a ſtrong brafs chain gilt, 
a large glaſs lanthorn, which holds 16 candles, arid has an 
imperial crown at the top, This ſtair-caſe, with the cieling, 
was painted by Signor Verrio, au Italian, by order of King 
William III. | F ef | 
At the top, on the left fide,” are Apollo and the Nine 


Mufes, at whoſe feet fits the god Pan with bis unequal 


reeds; and a little below them the Goddeſs Ceres, holding in 
one hand a wheat-ſheaf, and with the other pointing to loaves 
of bread; at her feer.is Flora, furrounded by her attendanrs, 
and holding in her right hand a chaplet of flowers; near her 
are the two river-gods Thame and Ifis with their urns ; and 
a large table in the-middle, upon which is a quautiry of rich 
plate, decorated with flowers. 282. 

On the cieling are Jupiter and ſuno, with Ganymede rid- 
ing on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the * Juno's peacocł 
is in the front: one of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſars in her 
hand; ſeems to wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread of lite. 
Theſe figures are covered with a fine canopy” ſurrounded 
with the ſigns of the zodiac, and by ſeveral zephyrs, with 
flowers in their hands; and on one fide of them is Fame with 
her two trumpets, . 6744-1 

Beneath is a beautiful figure ot Venus riding on a ſwan, 
Mars addreſſing himſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid riding 
on another ſwan. * 1 Se 
- On: the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus and 
Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, and others. Neptune 
and Amphitrite are in che front, and two attendants are 
9 44 lerving 
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- ſerving them with nectat and fruit. Bacchus is leaning on a 


rich ewer, and, being accompanied by his attendants, places 
his left hand on the head of Silenus, who fits on an aſs that is 
fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at a table to which Diana 
above is pointing, The table is ſupported by eagles; on one 
fide of it fits Romulus, the founder of Rome, with a wolf; 


and on the other ſide of it is Hercules leaning on his club. 


Peace in her right hand holds a laurel, and in her left a palin 


over the head of Eneas, who ſeems inviting the twelve 


Cæſars, among whom is Spurina the ſoothſayer, to a celeſtial 
banquet, Over their heads hovers the genius of Rome with 
a flaming ſword, the emblem of deſtruQion, and a bridle, 
the emblem of goverament, both in her right hand. 

The next is the Emperor Julian writing at a table, while 
Mercury dictates to him. #7 in | 

Over the door, at the head of the ſtairs, is a funeral-pile, 

done in ſtone colour; and under the above paintings are 36 
pannels, repreſenting trophies of war, and other decorations, 
1p the ſame-colour. | | | 
From the ſtair-caſe we paſs into the guard-chamber, which 
is very large and ſpacious, it being upwards of 60 feet long, 
and 40 feet wide. This room contains arms for 5000 men, 
curiouſly placed in various forms. There are here pilaſters 
of pikes and bayonets on each fide 15 pannels that go round 
the room; with variety of other ornaments, as muſkets in 
chequer-work, ſtars made of bayonets, {words, &c. 

'Fhe next is the King's firſt preſerce-chamber, which is 
bung with rich old tapeſtry. The cieling is vaulted, and 
from the center hangs a fine luſtre of 19 branches. Fronting 


the door are the canopy and chair of ſtate, which, as well as 


the ſtools, are of crimſon damaſk ; on the back part of the 
canopy are the King's arms, and round the vallance a crown 
and cypher embroidered in gol. n 
On the left hand of the entrance, behind the door, is a fine 
—— about 18 feet by 15, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. King 
illiam III. is in armour on a ſtately grey horſe, trampling 
on trophies of war, by which lies a flaming torch. At the 
top, in the clouds, Mercury and Peace ſupporr his helmer, 
decorated with. laurel, and a Cupid holds a ſeroll. On the 
bottom part of the picture appear Neptune and bis attend- 
ants by the fide of a rock, welcoming the hero on ſhore; and 
at a diſtance is ſren a fleet of ſhips, their fails ſwelled with the 
eaſt wind. In the front ground. Plenty with her cornucopia 
offers him an olive-branch, aud Flora preſents flowers. _ 
„ | ver 
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landſcapes, by Roſſo. In this room are alſo two fine marbje 
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Over the chimney is a whole length of the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord Steward of the houſhold to King Charles I. 
by Van Somer ; and overthe doors are two pieces of archi. 


tecture, finely executed by Roſſo. 


The next room, which is called the ſecond preſence cham- 
ber, is ſpacious, and has a vaulted cieling, from the center 
of which hangs a gilt chandelier of twelve branches. The 
tapeſtry is ancient, but very rich, the lights being all gold, 
and the ſhadows filk 3 the ſubjects are, Hereules and the 
Hydra, and Midas with his afs's ears. The chair of ſtate 
and {tools are of crimſon damaſk, fringed with the ſame co- 
lour. Over the chimney is a whole length of Chriſtian IV. 


King or Denmark, by Van Somer. This picture, as moſt 


of the large ones are, is decorated round the frame on the 
outlide with feſtoons of fruit and flowers, finely carved in 
high- relief. Over the three doors are pieces of ruins and 


tables, with two pier glaſſes, and two pair of gilt ſtands, 
The fourth room is very lofty; in the middle haugs a 
beautiful chaſed filver chandelier of fixteen branches, Here 
is a fine canopy of ſtace, with the wiadow eurtains, chair 
and ſtools, of rich crimſon damatk, laced and fringed with 
gold. The tapeſtry, which repreſents part of the ſlory of 
Abraham, is fine; over the chimney is a whole length pic- 
ture of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of King 
ames I. and over cach of the wo doors is a Madona, by 
Jomenico-Ferti, | 


| In the fifth room is alſa a chair of ſtate, and Rools; the 


window-curtains are tiffue with a filver ground; there are 


ſilver ſconces faſtæned to the tapeſtry, which is richly woven 
with gold, but is very ancient; the ſubject is Abraham ſend- 
ing his ſervants to get a wife for Iſaac. Over the chimney- 
piece is an admirable whole length picture of K. Charles I. 
by Vandyke ; and over the doors are two capital pictures, the 
firſt is David with Goliah's head, by Fetti ; the other the 


holy family by Correggio. 


In the King's ſtate bedchamber is a crimſon velvet bed, 
laced with gold, having plumes of white feathers on the toy. 
This room, which is very ſpacious, is hung round with ta- 
peitry repreſenting the hiſtory of Joſhua, about which are 
eight filver ſconces chaſed with the Judgment of Solomon. 
The cieling, which was painted by Verno, repreſents En- 


dymion lying with his head in the lap of Morpheus, and 


Diana admirivg him as he ſleeps, On another part of the 
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cieling is a fine figure of Somnus, or Sleep, with his atten- 
dants; and in the order are four landſcapes, and four boys 
with 3 ＋ of flowers intermixed with poppies. Over the 
doors are two flower - pieces, finely painted by Baptiſt; and 
over the chimney is a whole length of the Ducheſs of 
Vork, by Van Sommer. l i 
In the King's private bedchamber, the bed is of crimſon 
damaſk, and the room hung with fine tapeſtry, the ſubject of 
which is Solbay fight. | 
The King's dreſſing-room, which is about twelve feet 
long, and fix feet wide, has the cieling painted by Verrio. 
Mats is ſleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral Cupids ſteal 
away. his armour, ſword and ſpear, and others are binding 
his legs and arms with fetters of roſes, The borders are 
decorated with jeſſamin, orange-trees in pots, and ſeveral 
forts of birds. Over the doors are fine flower-pieces, by 
Baptiſt, The room is hung round with ſtraw- coloured In- 
dia damaſk, and the chair, ſtools, and ſcreen, are covered 
with the ſame. | | + 24 
The King's writing-cloſet is of a triangular form, and has 
two windows. The hangings and flools-are of a pea-green 
India damaſk, A glaſs is here io placed, as to ſhew all the 
rooms on that fide of the building in one view. Over each 
door is a flower - piece, by Baptiſt; and over the Chimney a 
fine picture of a great variety of birds, by Bougdane. There 
is here a-fine collection of china. 

(Ween Mary's cloſ:t is hung with needle-work, ſaid to be 
wrought, with her own band; there are alſo an eaſy chair, 
four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the work of that ex- 
cellent Queen. The work is extremely neat ; the figures 
are well ſhadowed, perhaps equal to the beſt tapeſtry, and 
ſhew great judgment in drawing, Over the chimney-piece 
is an old painting, ſaid to be Raphael's, repreſenting Ju- 
| goes throne, by which is the thunder, and his eagle in the 
clouds. 11 | | 

The Queen's gallery, which is about feventy feet long, 
and twenty-five wide, is hung with feven beautitul pieces of 
tapeſtry, reprelenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
and done atter the famous painting of Le Brun ; they are, 
however, riot placed according to chronology, for tome of the 
laſt ations of Alexander's lite are placed before thoſe which 
preceded them, Under that part of the tapeſtry which re- 
preſents the ſtory of Alexander and Diogenes, and which is 


Placed over the chimney-piece, is a very neat buſt of a Ve- 
| : nus. 
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nus in alabaſter ſtanding upon an oval looking-glaſs, under 


which are two doves billing in baſſo-relie ro. Among the 
other furniture in this gallery, are two fine tables of Egyp- 
tian marble, 23 
The cieling of the Queen's ſtate bed-chamber is finely 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, who has repreſenred Aurora 
riſing out of the ocean in her golden chariot, drawn by four 
white horſes. The bed is of crimſon damaſk; and beſides 
other furniture, the room is adorned with a glaſs luſtre with 
ſilver ſockets. Over a large marble chimney-piece is a whole 
length of King James I. by Van Somer. At his right hand, 


over one of the doors, is Queen Anne his conſort ; on his 


left, their daughter the Princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards Queen 
of Bohemia; both by Van Somer. Over the other door is 


a beautiful whole length of Henry Prince of Wales, their 


eldeſt ſon, by Vandyke. In the cornice are four other por- 


traits, one on each ſide, viz King Georgel. King George IT. 


the late Queen Caroline, and the late Prince of Wales, 

The Queen's drawing-room has the cieling painted by 
Signor Verrio; in the middle of which is the late Queen 
Anne, under the character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in 
one hand, and the ſword in the other: the is dreſſed in a 
purple robe lined with ermine; and Neptune and Britannia 
are holding a crown over her head. The room is hung 
with green damaſk, upon which are placed nine pictures, 


three on each ſide of the roa, and three ar the end. Theſe 
were formerly all in one piece of a great length, as may be 


— plainly ſeen from ſome of the figures being cut aſunder, 
and placed in different pieces. The whole is the triumph of 
Julius Czfar, and was a long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, of- 
ficers of ſtate, &c. at the end of which that Emperor appears 
in his triumphal chariot, with Victory holding a laurel 
crown over his head.” It is painted in water colours upos 
canvas, by Andrea Mantegna. | 

The Queen's ſlate audience-room is bung with rich tapeſ.. 
try, repreſenting the children of Iſrael carrying the twelve 
ſtones to the river Jordan, as mentioned in Joſhua iv. Here 
is a fine canopy of ſtate, and five pictures at full length, the 
Duke, Dis. and Marchioneſs of Brunſwick their daughter, 
the Dſs. of Lenox, and Margaret Q of Scots, all by Holbein. 

The Prince of Wales's pr is hang with ta- 


peſtry wraught with the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. Here 
is a canopy of ſtate of green damaſk: over one of the doors 


1 Guzman, and over another Gundawor, two Spaniſh am- 
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baſſadors ; over the third is Madame Chatillon, the French 
AdmiraFs lady; and over the chimney, Lewis XIII. of 
France, with a walkiog- ſtick in his hand, and a dog by his 
| fide; all by Holbein. 

The Prince of Wales's drawing-room is hung with tapeſ- 
try, repreſenting Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs ; 
this is taken from one of the cartons. Over the chimney- 
piece is the Duke of Wirtemburg ; over one of. the doors is 
2 whole length of the wife of Philip II. King of Spain; 
and over the other, a whole length of Count Mansfield, 
General of the Spaniards in the Low Countries; all by Hol- 
bein. * -Y £ F 
© The Prince of Wales's bed-chamber has a bed of green 
damaſk, and four pictures alſn done by Holbein, viz. over 
the chimney- piece is a whole length of the Duke of Lunen- 


bourg, great grandfather to his late Majeſty ; over one 


of the doors Philip II. King of Spain; over another, the 

conſort of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark; and over 

the third, a whole lenyth of the Prince of Parma, Governor 

of the Netherlands. 

In the private dining-room are four pictures of the de- 
feat of the Spaniſh armada, by Van de Velde; and over the 

chimney a very fine one, by Vandyke, of the Lord Effing- 

ham Howard, Lord High Admiral of England. 

Ia the Admiral's gallery are the pictures of the follow- 


ing c:lebrated Admirals, Sir George Rooke, Sir Cloud- 


fley Shovel, Sir John Leake, the Lord Torrington, Ad- 
mirat Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir John Jennings, 
Sir Thomas Hopſon, Admiral Beaumont, Sir Thomas Dilks, 
Admiral Bembo, Admiral Whetſtone, Admiral Wiſhart, Ad- 
mirat Graydon, Admiral Munden ; all painted by Dahl and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. In the room of Beauties, nine ladies 
are placed in the 48 the Lady Peterbornugh, 
the Lady Ranelagh, the Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the 
Duchels of Sr. Alban's, Lady Effex, Lady Dorſet, Queen 
Mary, and the Ducheſs of Grafton. Qgeen Mary was 
painted by Wiſſing, and all the reſt by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 

In the Carton gallery were the celebrated cartons of 
Raphael Urbino, ſo called from their being painted on 
paper; which celebrated pieces bave lately been remov- 
ed to the Queen's palace in St. James's park. | Theſe 
are ſeven pieces of ſacred hiſtory, taken wo the New 
Teſtament, and were at firſt deſigned only as patterns for 
| | * 7 tapeſtry. 
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tapeſtry, For theſe admirable pieces Lewis XIV, is ſaid to 
have offered 100,000 louis d'ors. | G4, 

Theſe pictures, which may be properly termed coloured 
drawings on paper, as big as the life, are painted with great 
delicacy and beauty in water colours. The firſt is the mira- 
culous draught of fiſhes, in which Chriſt appears in the boat 
with an air of divine gentleneſs. A very ingenious modern 
author, whoſe words we ſhall chiefly follow in the.de{cripiton 
of theſe admirable pieces, obſerves, that the exotic. birds, 
the magnificent large fowl placed on the ſhore in the fore- 
ground, have a ſea wildneſs in them; and, as their food was 
iſh, contribute to expreſs the buſineſs in hand, which is 
fiſhing ; and being thus placed on the thore, prevents the 
heavineſs which that part would otherwiſe have had, by 
breaking the parallel lines that would have been made by the 
boat, and the baſe of the picture. > S441 201 a red 
However, in this carton Raphael has made a boat too 
little to hold the figures he bas placed in it; but had he 
made it large enough for thoſe figures, the pictute would 
have been all boat; and to have made his figures ſmall e- 
nough for a veſſel of that fize, would have rendered them 
unſuitable to the reſt of the ſet, and leſs con fſiderable: 
there would have been too much boat, and too little fi- 

ure. . | 

The ſecond, which is the delivery of the keys; has re- 
ceived ſome injury, and is not now what Raphael made it. 
As this is the appearance of our Saviour after the reſurrer;- 


tion, preſent authority, late ſuffering, humility and majeſty, 


deſpotic command, and divine love, are at once viſible in 
his celeſtial aſpect. He is wrapt «nlp in one large piece of 
white drapery, his left arm and breait are bare, and part of 
his legs naked, which was undoubtedly done to denote his 
appearing in his refurrection body, and not as before his 


_ crucifixion, when this dreſs would have been altogether im- 


proper, The figures of the eleven apoſtles all expreſs the 
ſame paſſion of admiration, but diſcover it differently aceprd- 
ing to their characters, Peter receives his maſter's orders on 


his knees, with an admiration mixed with a more particular 


attention; the words uſed on that occaſion are expreſſed. b 
our Saviour's pointing to a flock of ſheep, and St, Peter's 
having jult received two keys. The two next expreſs a more 
open extacy, though till conſtrained by their awe. of the 
divine preſence. The beloved diſciple has in his counte- 
nagce wonder drowned in love; and the laſt perſonage, 


1 whoſe 
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whoſe back is towards the preſence, one would fancy to be 
St, Thomas, whoſe perplexed concern coutd not be better 
drawn, than by this acknowledgement of the difficulty to de- 
ſcribe it, The apoſtle who ſtands in profile immediately behind 
St. John, has a yellow garment with red fleeves, which con- 
necis the figure with St, Peter and St. John, whoſe draperies 
are of the ſame ſpecies of colours; next is a looſe change- 
able drapery; then another ditferent yellow with ſhadows 
bearing on purple; all which produce wonderful harmony. 
The third is the miracle of healing the cripple at the 
Beautiful Gate of the cemple. All the figures are admirably 
performed; the boys are done with great judgment, and by 
being naked make a fine contraſt. The figures are placed at 
one end near the corner, which varies the lide of the picture, 
and gives an opportunity to enlarge the building with a five ; 
portico, the like of which you muſt imagine mult be on the | 
other fide of the main ſtructure, all which together make a 
noble piece of architecture. | 
The fourth is the hiſtory of the death of Ananias. Here 
is the greateſt dignity in the apoſtles ; they are however un- 
ly a ſubordinate group, becauſe the principal action relates 
to the criminal; thither the eye is directed by almoſt all the 
figures in the picture; what a horror and reverence is viſible 
in the whole aflembly on this mercenary man's falling down 
dead? 

The fifth is Elymas the forcerer ſtruck with blindneſs, 
His whole body from head to foot expreſſes his being blind. 
How admirably are terror and aſtoniſhment eEpreſſed in the 
people preſent, and how variouſly according to their ſeveral 
characters! The Proconſul has theſe ſentiments but as 
a Roman and a gentleman, the reſt in ſeveral degrees and 
manners. The ſame ſentiments appear in Ananias's death, 
together with thoſe of joy and triumph, which naturally 
ariſe in good minds upon the fight of the divine juſtice and 
the victory of truth. 5 

What grace and majeſty is ſeen in the great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, in all his actions, preaching, rending his garments, | 
denouncing vengeance on the ſorcerer! The Proconſul Ser- 
gius Paulus has a greatneſs and grace ſuperior to his charac- 
ter; and equal to what one can ſuppoſe in Cæſar, Auguſtus, 
or Trajan. | | 

The fixth is the ſacrifice to Paul and Barnabas by the peo- | 
ple of Lycaonia, The occaſion of this is finely told; the ö 


man hea!cd of his lameneſs, to expreſs his ſenſe of the di- 
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vine power which appeared in theſe apoſtles, and to ſhew it 
to be him, not only a crutch is under his feet on the ground, 
but an old man takes up the lappet of his garment, and-looks 
upon the limb he remembers to have been crippled, expreſ- 
ſing great devotion and amazement ; which are ſentiments 
ſeen in the other, with a mixture of joy. 1 
The group of the ox and popa are taken from a baſs re- 
lie vo in the Villa de Medici ; 1 * 
The ſeventh is St. Paul preaching to the Athenians, The 
divine orator is the chief figure ; but with what wonderful 
art are almoſt all the different tempers of mankind repreſent- 
ed in that elegant audience! One is eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
as a believer, holding out his hands in rapture, and has the 
ſecond place in the picture; another is wrapped-up in deep” 
ſuſpence ; another ſaying there is ſome reaſon in what he 
ſays; another angry and malicious at ais deſtroying ſome fa- 
vourite opinion; others attentive and reaſoning'on' the mat- 
ter within themſelves, or with one another; while the gene», 
rality attend, and wait for the opinion of thoſe who are lead+ 
ing characters in the aſſembly. Some are placed before the 
apoſtle, ſome behind, not only as caring leſs for the preaches: 
or the doftrine, but to raiſe the apoſtolie character, which 
1 would loſe ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners were 
ſuppoſed to be able to look him in the face. i 155-98 
This picture is conducted with the greateſt judgment. 
The attitude of St. Paul is as fine as poſlible,' pointiug out 
his han4s to the ſtitue of Mercury, alluding to their idola- 
try; for the men of Lyſtra would call him by that name, and 
worſhip him as a god preſiding over eloquence. Thus the 
picture ſhews the ſubject of his preaching. The little ra- 
pe ry thrown over the apoſtle's ſhoulder, and hanging dawu 
to his waiſt, poiſes the ſigure, which otherwiſe would. ſcem 
ready to tumble forwards. The drapery is red and green, 
the back ground is expreſſige of the ſuperſtition Sf. Paul 
was preaching againſt, as ow mentioned. No hiſtorian, 
borator, or poet, can poſſibly give ſo great an idea of the elo- 
| quent and zealous apoſtle as this figure does; for there we 
ſee a perſon, whoſe face and action no words can ſufficiently 
> deſcribe; but which aſſure us as much as thofe can, that that 
divine man muſt ſpeak with good ſenſe and to the purpoſe. 
# There were in all twelve of theſe pieces, two of whizh are 
in the poſſeſſion of the French King; the King of Sardinia 
has two of the others; and one belonged to a gentleman in 
England, who pledged it for a ſum of money: but when the - 
13 perſon 
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perſon who had taken this valuable depoſit found it was to 
be redeemed, being very unwilling to part with it, he greatly 
damaged the drawing; for which the gentleman brought his 
action, and it was tried in Weſtminſter-hall, where the pic- 
ture was produced, The ſubject was Herold's cruelty; and, 
indeed, the cruel malice of the perſon ſued, ſeemed to flow 
from a principle perhaps equally diabolical and inexcuſeable. 

Over the chimney-piece in this gallery is a fine bas-reliet, 
in whiteanarble, of Venus drawn in her charior, and attended 
by ſeveral Cupids. 8 
We come next to the Queen's ſtair-caſe, where the cieling 
is painted dy Vick. Here is King Charles II. and Catha- 
rine his Queen, with the Duke of Buckingham repreſenting 
Science in the habit of Mercury, while Envy is ſtruck down 
by naked boys. There are alſo other ornaments done by Mr. 

enk. ä 

From the Queen's ſtair-caſe, we deſcend into a new qua- 
drangle, in the middle of which is a round baſon, and tour 
large lamps on pedeſtals of iron work; and on the right hand, 
over the windows, are the twelve labours of Hercules done in 
freſco, | 

We ſhall conclude our account with obſerving, that the 
Whole palace confiſts of three quadrangles: the firſt and 
ſecond are Gothic, but in the latter is a molt beautiful colo- 
nade of the Tonic order, the columns in couplets, built by 
Sir Chriftopher Wren. Through this, as was before ob'erv- 
ed, you paſs into the third court or quadrangle, wherein are 
the royal apurtments, which are magnificently built of brick 
and ſtone by King William III. The gardens are not in the 
preſent natural ſtile, but in that which prevailed ſome years 
#80, when mathematical figures were preferred to natural 

ms. 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, near the river 
Coln, Between Rickmanſworth and Uxbridge, about twenty 
miles from London. Hareficld Place is the ſeat of Sir Roger 
Newcigate, Bart. Here alſo George Cook, Eſq; the late 
Member for the county of Middleſea, had a handiome ſeat 
and park, . | 
| HARROW ON THE HILL, is ſituated in Middleſex, 
fifteen miles N. W. from London, on the higheſt hill in the 
county, on the ſummit of which ſtands the church, which has 
a very high ſpire. This pa- iſh is famous for a free ſchool 
founded by Mr. [ohn Lyons in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and every 4th of Auguſt a ſelect number of the * 
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lars, dreſſed in the habit of archers, come with their bows, 


and ſhoot at a mark for a filver arrow. 
HARTFORD, or HERTFORD, the county fown of 


Hertfordſhire, is fituated on the river Lea, twenty-three 


miles from London, and is a place of great antiquity, It is 
ſaid to have been of ſome note even in the time of the ancient 
Britons. Here the Saxon Kings frequently kept their courts, 
and here King Alfred built a caſtle, by which he deſtroyed 
the Daniſh veſſels that paſſed from the Thames up the river 
Lea. The town had its firſt charter granted by Q. Mary, 
by which it was made a corporation, and King James I. 

ranted it a new one.. The town is pleaſantly ſituated in a 
; and healthful vale, and built in the form of a V with a 
caſtle in the middle of the two horus. It is governed by a 
High Steward, who is generally a nobleman, and by a Mayor, 
nine Aldermen, a Recorder, a Toxn-Clerk, a Chamberlain, 
ten capital Burgeſſes, with fixteen Aſſiſtants, and two Ser- 
jeants at Mace, Here were five churches, which are reduced 
to two. In that of St. Andrew, there is not only a feat for 
the Mayor and Aldermen, but another for the Governors of 
Chriit Church hoſpital in London, and a gallery, in which 
200 of the children of that hoſpital may be accommudared ; 
for the Governors hate erected an handſome houſe in the 
town for ſuch children, as either wanted health, or are too 
young for that hoſpital. Here is alſo a handſome free ſchool, 
and three charity ſchools; but, though the ſplendor of the 


town is much diminiſhed, fince the north road from London 


was turned through Ware, yet the county jail is ſtill kept 
here, and the jail-delivery in the caſtle, This town has the 
honour of ſending two Members to Parliament, The chief 


commodit ies of its market are wool, wheat, and mal”, and it 


is ſaid to ſend 5000 quarters of malt weekly to London by 
the river Lea, Its market is on Saturday ; and it has four 
annual fairs. 

Near this town is a ſcat of the late Governor Harriſon, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a hill that commands a fine proſpect of 


the country all around; and in its neighbourhood is the ſeat 


of the Clarks, which alſo enjoys a delightful ſituation, 
HARTINGFORDBURY, a village a little to the weſt 
of Hartford, near which the Earl Cowper has a handſome 


feat, built by his father, the Lord Chancellor of that name. 


HATFIELD, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty miles from 
London, was called Biſhops- Hatfield, from its belonging to 
the Biſhops of Ely, Here Theodore Archbiſhop of Canter- 

| ; bury 
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bury held a ſynod, againſt the Eutychean opinions; and 
here was once a royal palace, from whence both Edward VI, 
and Queen Elizabeth were conducted to the throne. The 
rectory. which is in the Earl of Saliſbury's gift, is compured 
at 800 l. a year. The church is in the form of a croſs, and 
has a handſome tower ſteeple, and ſeveral monuments. 

The Earl of Saliſbury has here a noble ſeat, built by the 
great Lord Burleigh, called Hatfield Houſe, The park and 
gardens, in which is a 41 5 is watered by the river Lea, 

HEDLEY, a village in Surry, three miles from Epſom, 

HEMPSTED, or HEMEL - HEMPSTED, a town in 
Hertfordſhire, which is ſuppoſed to have derived its name 
from the great growth of hemp in that place. It ſtands 
among hills upon a ſmall river called the Gade, and is a pretty 
populous place, eight miles to the welt of St. Alban's, five 
miles eaſt of Berkhampſted, and twenty-three north weſt of 
London. The church, which is near the town, has a hand- 
ſome tower, with a tall ſpire, which 1s the chief ornament of 
the place, and has a good ring of bells. This town was in- 
corporated by K. Henry VIII. Iris governed by a Bailiff, 
and the inhabitants are empowered to have a common-ſeal, 
and a pye-powder-court at the market and fair, The mar- 
ket, which is on Thurſdays, is eſteemed one of the greateſt 
in England for wheat, 20,0001. a week being ofren re- 
turned only-for meal; and, befides the trade in corn and 
meal, ſeveral thouſand pounds a week are returned in ſtraw- 
hats Eleven mills ſtand within four miles of the place, 
which bring a great trade to it; but by this means the road 
is ſo continually torn, that it is one of the worſt curnpike 
ways round London. It has one fair. 

HESTON, a village in Middleſex, to the north weſt of 
Hounſlow, LL | 

HIGHGATE, a large and populous village in Middleſex, 
a little above four miles north ot London, is fo called from 
its high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gate erected there 
above 400 years ago, to receive toll for the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, upon an old miry road from Gray's-Inn- lane to Bar- 
net being turned through that Biſhop's park. The church, 
which is a very old edifice, is a chapel ek to Pancras and 
Hornſey; and where it ſtands was formerly an hermirage ; 
near which the Lord Chief Baron Cholmondeley built and 
endowed a free-ſchool in 1562, which was enlarged in the 
year 21570, by Edwin Sandys, Biſhop of London, and a cha- 
pel added to it, There are alſo here ſeveral diſſenting meet- 
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ing houſes. On the ſide next London, the ſineneſs of the 
proſpect over the city, as far as Shooter's Hill, and below 
TEC. has occaſioned ſeveral handſome edifices to be 
built; particularly a very fine houſe erected by the late Sir 
William Aſhurſt. It is remarkable that ſome of the public 
houſes in Highgate have a large pair of horns placed over 
the ſign ; and that when any of the country people ſtop for 
refreſhment, a pair of large horns fixed to the end of a ſtaff, 
is brought to them, and they are earneſtly preſſed to be 
ſworn, If they conſent, a kind of burleſque oath is admiai- 
flered ; that they will never eat browa bread when they can 
get white; never kiſs the maid when they can kiſs the miſ- 
treſs ; and abundance of other things of rhe ſame kind, which 
they repeat after the perſon who brings the horns, with one 
hand fixed upon them. This ridiculous ceremony is altered 
according to the ſex of the perfon irho is ſworn ; who is al- 
lowed to add to each article, except I like the other better; 
the whole being over, he or ſhe muſt kiſs the horns, and pay 
a ſhilling for the oath, to be ſpent among the company, to 
which he or ſhe belongs. 
HIGHWOOD- HILL, in Middleſex, eleven miles from 
3 nzar Barnet Common, and is in the pariſh of Tot- 
teridge. | | | 
HILLINGTON, or HILLINGDON, the name of two 
villages in Middleſex, ſituated near each other, at a ſmall dif- 
tance from Uxbridge, and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Great 
and Little. The church of Great Hillington is a vicarage, 
to which the town of Uxbridge is a hamler, and in the church- 
yard 1s a remarkably high yew-tree, which by the pariſh- 
books appears to be above 200 years old; and here Mein- 
hardt, late Duke of Schomberg, had a ſeat, as had Mr. Chet- 
wynd one at Little Hillington. | 
FIODDESDON, a harlet fitvared on the river Lea, in 
the pariſh of Amſwelleand Brockſbourn, in Hertfordſhire, 17 
miles from London. Queen Elizabeth granted a grammar- 
ſchool to be kept here, and an alms-houſe was founded in 
the reiga of King Henry VI. by Richard Rich, Sheriff of 
London. It is a great thoroughtare on the north rpad, and 
_ a market on I hurſday, and a fair eleven days after St. 
eter's, 
HOLLAND-HOUSE, a little beyond Kenſington, isa fine 
old large Gothic ſtructure, built of brick, very pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a riſing ground, and is at preſent the ſeat of the Right 


Hon. Henry Fox, Lord Holland, and is adorned in the m_ | 
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with fine paintings, and great improvements have been made 
in the gardens, The celebrated Mr. Addiſon, who married 
the Counteſs of Warwick, lived in this houſe, and alſo here 
ended his life. pO 
_ HOMERTON, a hamlet belonging to Hackney, to 
which it joins. | 
HORNCHURCH, a town near Rumford, in Eſſex, was 
formerly called Horn Monaſtery, from a large pair of leaden 
horns; which, according to tradition, were placed there by 
a certain King, who, diſlikipg its former name Hore Church, 
ſo cailed from its being built by a whore, in order to atone 
for her fins, altered its name by ſetting up the horns. * 
HORNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five miles from Lon- 
don. About a mile nearer this, is a coppice of young trees, 
called Hornſey Wood, at the entrance of which is a public- 
houſe, to which great numbers of perſons reſort from the 
city. This houſe being fituated cn the top of a hill, affoxds 
a delightful profpe& of the neighbouring country. Ir is a 
long ſtraggling place, fituated in a low valley, but extremel 
leafant, having the New River winding through it, which 
n ſummer renders it pleaſing to thoſe who are confined in 
their employments in London during the week of buſineſs, 
The church is a poor, irregular building, and ſaid to have 
been built out of the ruins of an ancient caſtle, which ſtood 
on a piece of ground called Lodge-hill, Near it the New 
5 is carried acroſs a valley in a wooden frame ſupported 
pillars. A. 
HoUNsLow, a village 10 miles north of London, on 
the edge of the heath of the ſame name, which is equally fa- 
mous tor horſe- races and robberies. There are here a cha- 
pel, and a charity-fchool. The weekly market is on Thurf- 
day, and it has two annual fairs. The town belongs ro two 
pariſhes, the north fide of the ſtreet ro Heſton, and the ſouth 
to Iſleworth. In this place was formerly a convent of men- 


dicant friars, who by their inſtitution were to beg alms for the 


ranſom of captives taken by the infidels. On its diſſolution 
by King Henry VIII. that Prince gave it to the Lord Wind- 
ſor, and it was afterwards purchaſed by Mr. Auditor Roan. 

" HOXTON, near Shoreditch. This was for many ages 
a village, and in the Conqueror's Survey is named Hochef- 


ton: but by the increaſe of buildings it has been tor ſome 


time paſt joined to this metropolis, 
IDLESTRY, 
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| { | 
TDLESTRY, a village in Hertfordſhire, ſituated on the 


fireet road, near Brockley hill, by Stanmore, which affords 
a delightful proſpect acroſs Middleſex over the Thames 


into "_— F 
ILFORD GREAT and LITTLE, two villages in Efſex, 
where are ſome agreeable houſes. They are fituated on each 


ſide a river, between Barking and Wanſtead, At Great Il- 


ford was formerly an hoſpital. 


INGATSTONE, or ENGER STONE, a town in Eſſex, 
twenty-three miles from London, from which it is a great 
thoroughfare to Harwich, This is a place of great antiquity, 


and is mentioned in Doomſdey-Book to belong to Barking. , 


It has many good inns, and a conliderable market on Wed- 
neſdays for live cattle brought from Suffolk; and it has a 
fair in November, | 2 

Here is the ſeat of the ancient family of the Petres, to 
whoſe anceſtor Sir William, this manor was granted by Henry 
VIII, at the diſſolution of Barking Abbey, to which it till 
then belonged, That gentleman founded eight fellowſhips 
at Oxford, called the Petrean fellowſhips, and erefted and 
endowed an alms-houſe here for twenty poor people, He 
lies interred under a ſtately monument in the church, as do 


| ſeveral others of that family. t | 
ISLE OF DOs, a part of Poplar marſh. When our So-. 


vereigns had a palace at Greenwich, they uſed. ic as a, hunting 


ſeat, and, it is ſaid, kept the kennels for their hounds in this 


marſh, which lies on the other ſide of the river; theſe hounds 
frequently making a great noiſe, the ſeamen and others call- 
ed the place the Iſle of Dogs, though it is fo far from being 
an iſland, that it can ſcarcely be called a peninſula, | 
ISLEWORTH, or THISTLEWORTH, a village in 
Middleſex, pleaſantly fituated on the Thames, oppoite to 
Richmond, Here are two charity ſchools, and in its neig 
bourhood are the feats of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
ISLINGTON, a large village in Middleſex, oa the north 
{ide of London, to which it is almoſt contiguous. It appears 
to have been built by the Saxons, and in the time of William 
the Conqueror was called Iſendon or Ifledon, Beſides the 
public-houſes here, in common with other places near Lon- 
don, there are ſeveral that deſerve notice, but none more fo 
than. White-Conduit Houſe, ſo called from a white hone 
y conduit 


the very edge of Middleſex, on the Roman Watling- 
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conduit that ſtands before the entrance, It has handſome 
gardens laid out with great judgment, and the walks are very 
good, in the center of which is a baſon of water. Beſides 
others it has two large rooms, one above another, for the en- 
tertainment of company at tea, &c. In the third field beyond 
the White. Conduit- Houſe, there appears to have been a for- 
treſs in former days, incloſed with a rampart and ditch, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman camp, made uſe of by Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, after his retreat, which Tacitus mentions, 
from London, before he ſallied thence and routed the Britons 
under Queen Boadicea; and that which is vulgarly, but er- 
roneouſly, called Jack Straw's caſtle, in a ſquare place in the 
ſouth-weſt angle of the field, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
Roman General's tent. By the ſouth-weſt fide of this vil- 
lage, is a fine reſervoir called New River Head, which con- 
fiſts of a large baſon, into which the New River diſcharges 
itſelf ; | co of the water is from thence conveyed by pipes 
to London, while another part is thrown by an engine thro? 
other pipes up hill to a reſervoir, which lics much higher, 
in order to ſupply the higheſt parts of London, Near this, 
crefling the great road, is a public garden and bowling-green, 
formerly called Dobney's. Ponds have been made in the 
garden, and theſe ſurrounded by alcoves and trees, which 
renders the place extremely agreeable; and it is ſurprizing 
to ſee the number of its viſitants, eſpecially op a Sunday. 
The church is one of the prebends of Sr. Paul's. The old 
Gothic ſtructure lately taken down was erected in the year 
r503, and ſtood till 1751, when, it being in a ruinous condi- 
tion, the inhabitants applied to Parliament for leave to re- 
build it, and ſoon after erected the preſent ſtructure, which 
is a very ſubſtantial brick edifice, though it does not want an 
airof lightneſs. The body is wellenlightened, and the angles 
ſtrengthened and decorated with a plain ruſtic. The floor is 
raiſed conſiderably above the level of the church-yard, and 
the door in the front is adorned with a portico, which conſiſts 
of a dome ſupported by four Doric columns ; but both the 
door and the portico appear too {mall for the reſt of the 
building. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, which riſes ſquare 
to a conſiderable height, terminated by a cornice ſupporting 
four vaſes at the corners. Upon this part is placed an octan- 
ular balluſtrade, from within which riſes the baſe of the 
, in the ſame form, ſupporting Corinthian columns, with 
their ſnaſts wrought with ruſtic. Upon theſe reſts the dome, 
and from its crown riſes the ſpire, which is terminated by a 


ball 
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all and its fane. Though the body of the church is very 
large, the roof is ſupported without pillars, and the inſide 
is extremely commodious, and adotned with an elegant 
plainnels, | 


This pariſh is very extenſive, and includes Upper and 


Lower Holloway, three ſides of Newington Green, and pare 
of Kingſland, There are in Ifiington two Independent meet- 


ing houſes, and a charity ſchool founded in the year 1613, by 


Dame Alice Owen, for educating thirty children: this toun- 
dation, together with that of a row of alms-hauſes, are under 
the care of the Brewers company. There is here alſo a ſpring 
of chalybeat water in a very pleaſant garden, which for 
ſome years was honoured by the conſtant attendance of the 
Princeſs Amelia, and many perſons of quality, who drank 
the waters, To this place, which 1s called New Tunbridge- 
Wells, many people reſort, particularly during the ſummer, 
the price of driaking the waters being 108. 6d. for the 
ſeaſon, Near this place is a houſe of entertainment called 
Sadler's Wells, where during the ſummer ſeaſon people are 
amuſed with balance-maſters, walking on the wire, rope- 
dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertainments. There 
have, within a few years paſt, been erected ſeveral very good 
houſes here; and in this pariſn there are a great number of 
bouſes for the entertainment of genteel companies. 


K | 

ENNINGTON, a village near Lambeth, in Surry, 
| and one of the eight precincts of that pariſh. It was 
tormerly a lordſhip belonging to John Earl Warren, in the gt 
of Edward II. who, having no iſſue, gave the inheritance to 
the King and his heirs; yet in the 15th of Edward III. it had 
been alienated, and was part of the eſtate of Roger D'Amory 
atrainted for joining with the feditious Lords. Coming again 
into the King's hands, it was made a royal ſeat, and was the 
principal re{idence of Edward the Black Prince, 

There is nothing remaining of this ancient feat but a build 
ing called Long Barn, which in the year 1709 was one of the 
Teceptacles of the poor perſecuted Palatines. | 

KENNINGTON COMMON, a ſmall ſpot of ground 
on the ſide of the road to Camberwell, and about a mile and 

a halt from London, Upon this ſpot 1s the gallows for the 
county of Surry, but few have ſuffered here of late years, 
Such of the rebels as were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion, 
1746, and ordered for execution, ſuffered at this place 


among 
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conduit that ſtands before the entrance. It has handſome 
gardens laid out with great judgment, and the walks are very 
good, in the center of which is a baſon of water. Beſides 
others it has two large rooms, one above another, for the en- 
tertainment of company at tea, &c. In the third field beyond 

the White. Conduit - Houſe, there appears to have been a for- 
ä treſs in former days, incloſed with a rampart and ditch, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman camp, made uſe of by Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, after his retreat, which Tacitus mentions, 
from London, before he ſallied thence and routed the Britons 
under Queen Boadicea ; and that which is vulgarly, but er- 
roneouſly, called Jack Straw's caſtle, in a ſquare place in the 


ſouth-weſt angle of the field, is ſuppoſed to have been the 


Roman General's tent. By the ſouth-weſt fide of this vil- 
lage, is a fine reſervoir called New River Head, which con- 
ſiſts of a large baſon, into which the New River diſcharges 
_ Itſelf ; part of the water is from thence conveyed by pipes 
to London, while another part is thrown by an engine thro? 
other pipes up hill to a reſervoir, which lics much higher, 
in order to ſupply the higheſt parts of London, Near this, 
eroſſing the great road, is a public garden and bowling-green, 
formerly called Dobney's. Ponds have been made in the 
garden, and theſe ſurrounded by alcoves and trees, which 
renders the place extremely agreeable; and it is ſurprizing 
to ſee the number of its viſitants, eſpecially on a Sunday. 
The church is one of the prebends of St. Paul's. The old 
Gothic ſtructure lately taken down was erected in the year 
1503, and ſtood till 1751, when, it being in a ruinous condi- 
tion, che inhabitants applied to Parliament for leave to re- 
build it, and ſoon after erected the preſent ſtructure, which 
is a very ſubſtantial brick edifice, though it does not want an 
air of lightneſs. The body is wellenlightened, and the angles 
ſtrengthened and decorated with a plain ruſtic. The floor is 
raiſed conſiderably above the level of the church-yard, and 
the door in the front is adorned with a portico, which conſiſts 
of a dome ſupported by four Doric columns; but both the 
door and the portico appear too {mall for the reſt of the 
building. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, which riſes ſquare 
to a conſiderable height, terminated by a cornice ſupporting 
four vaſes at the corners. Upon this part 1s placed an octan- 
ular balluſtrade, from within which riſes the baſe of the 
dome in the fame form, ſupporting Corinthian columns, with 
their ſhafts wrought with ruſtic. Upon theſe reſts the dome, 


and from its crown riſes the ſpire, which is terminated by a 


bull 
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ball and its fane. Though the body of the church is very 
large, the roof is ſupported without pillars, and the infide 
is extremely commodious, and adoined with an elegant 
plainneſs. 


This parich is very extenſive, and includes Upper and 


Lower Holloway, three ſides of Newington Green, and part 
of Kingſland. There are in Ifiipgton two Independent meet. 


ing houſes, and a charity ſchool founded in the year 1613, by 


Dame Alice Owen, for educating thirty children: this toun- 
dation, together with that of a row of alms-houſes, are under 
the care ot the Brewers company. There is here alſo a ſpring 
of chalybeat water in a very pleaſant garden, which for 
ſome years was honoured by the conſtant attendance of the 
Princeſs Amelia, and many perſons of quality, who drank 
the waters, To this place, which is called New Tunbridge- 
Wells, many people reſort, particularly during the ſummer, 
the price of drinking the waters being 108. 6d. for the 
ſeaſon, Near this place is a houſe of entertainment called 
Sadler's Wells, where during the ſummer ſeaſon people are 
amuſed with balance-maſters, walking on the wire, rope- 
dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertainments. There 
have, within a few years paſt, been erected ſeveral very good 
houſes here; and in this pariſy there are a great number of 
bouſes for the entertainment of genteel companies, 
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ENNINGTON, a village near Lambeth, in Surry, 
| and one of the eight precincts of that pariſh. It was 
tormerly a lordſhip belonging to John Earl Warren, in the git 
of Edward II. who, having no iſſue, gave the inheritance to 
the King and his heirs; yet in the 15th of Edward IIT. it had 
been alienated, and was part of the eſtate of Roger D'Amory 
atrainted for joining with the feditious Lords. Coming again 
into the King's hands, it was made a royal feat, and was the 
principal reſidence of Edward the Black Prince, 

- There is nothing remaining of this ancient feat but a huild- 
ing called Long Barn, which in the year 1709 was one of the 
receptacles of the poor perſecuted Palatines. | 

KENNINGTON COMMON, a ſmall ſpot of ground 
on the ſide of the road to Camberwell, and about a mile and 
a a halt from London. Upon this ſpot is the gallows for the 
county of Surry, but few have ſuffered here of late years, 
Such of the rebels as were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion, 
21746, and ordered for execution, ſuffered at this place 


among 
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among whom were thoſe who commanded the regiment 
raiſed at Manchefter for the uſe of the Pretender. 
KENSINGTON, a village in Middleſex, about two miles 
from Hyde Park Corner, part of which, from the palace- gate 
to the Bell, is in the pariſh of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter. 
Ar preſent Kenſington is extremely populous ; and, beſides 
the palace, now neglected, there are many genteel houſes, a 
ariſh-church, and ſeveral boarding ſchools, Being a conflant 
thoroughfare on the weſtern road, there are many public- 
| houſes in it. The palace, which was the ſeat of the Lord 
% Chancellor Finch, atterwards Earl of Nottingham, was pur- 
chaſed by King William, who greatly improved ir, and cauled 
a royal road to be made to it, through Sr. James's and Hyde 
Parks, with Iamp-poſts erected at equal diſtances on each fide, 
Queen Mary enlarged the gardens; her fiſter Queen Anne 
/ improved what Mary had begun, and was fo pleaſed with 
; the place, that ſhe frequently ſupped during the ſummer in 
? the green-houſe, which is a very beautiful one: but her late 
excellent Majeſty Queen Caroline completed the deſign, by 
extending the gardens from the great road in Kenſington to 
AQon ; by bringing what is called the Serpentine River into 
them; and by taking in ſome acres out of Hyde Park, on which 
ſhe cauſed a mount to be raiſed, with a chair upon it, that 
could be caſily turned round, fo as to afford ſhelter from the 
wind, This mount is ſurrounded with a grove of ever-greens, 
and commands a fine view over the gardens to the ſouth and 
weſt. In ſhort, theſe gardens, which are three miles and a 
half in compaſs, are kept in great order; and in ſummer- 
time, as the court is not there, are reforted to by great 
numbers of people. The walks are agreeable, yet they can 
never afford pleaſure but to thoſe whoſe minds are enlarged by 
reading and ſtudy. It is true, the giddy and the thoughtleſs 
may ſpend an hour with pleaſure in theſe gardens ; but the 
man of taſte and diſcernment will enjoy it. The palace, in- 
deed, bas none of that grandeur which ought to appear in the 
refidence of a Britiſh Monarch; its nearneſs to the town 
makes it very convenient, but it is very irregular in point of 
architecture. However, the royal apartments are grand, and 

ſome of the pictures good, | 


TSS, 


ſteps, adorned with iron balluſters finely wrought. | The 
. paiuting here affords the view of ſeveral balconies, with 
| groups 
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roups of figures e yeomen of the guard, and 
pectators, among whom are Mr, Ultrick, commonly called 
the young Turk, in the Poloneſe dreſs in which he waiced 

on his Majeſty King George I. Peter, the wild youth, &c. 


The ſtair-caſe is richly decorated and painted by Mr. Kent, 


The firit room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, repreſenting 
the goddeſs Diana, hunting and * the wild boar. Over 
the chimney is a picture in a grand taſte, repreſenting one of 
the Graces, in the character of Painting, receiving inſtructions 
from Cupid. This piece is ſaid to be done by Guido Reui. 
In one corner of the room is a marble ſtatue of Venus, with 
an apple in her hand; and in another is the ſtatue of Bac- 
chus, whoſe head is finely executed; but the body, which is 
inferior to it, ſeems to be done by another -hand, 

The ſecond room has its cieling painted with Minerva, 
ſurrounded by the arts and ſciences, by Mr. Kent. Over the 
chimney is a very fine piece repreſenting Cupid admiring 
Pſyche, while the is aſleep, by Vandyck. On each fide oj 
the room are hung ſeveral pictures, as Ring Henry VIII. 
and the Comptroller of his Houſhold, by Holbein; a three- 
quarter picture of King Charles I, and another of his Queen, 
by Vandyck ; the Duke and Ducheſs of York,-by Sir Peter 
Lely ; as alſo King William, and Queen Mary, when Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, over the doors, by the ſame hand. 

The third room, which was the late Queen's apartment, 
is adorned with very beautiful tapeſtry, repreſenting a Dutch 
winter-piece, and the various diverſions peculiar to the na- 
tives of Holland, done by Mr. Vanderbank. Over the chim- 
ney is an admirable picture of King Charles II. Ting James II. 
and their fiſter the Princeſs of Orange, when children, by 
Vandyck. | 
In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or ſkirmiſh 
between the Germans and Italians, by Holbein; another 
of Danae deſcending in a ſhower of gold, and another of the 
widow Eliot; finely executed by our countryman Riley. 

In the fifth room is a picture of the crucifixion, and ano- 
ther of our Saviour laid on the croſs, both by Titĩan; of our 
Saviour calling St, Matthew from the receipt of cuſtoms, by 
Annibal Caracci ; and of his healing the ſick in the temple, 
by Verrio: a picture of Henry IV. of France, hy Titan : 
two. heads of Queen Mary I. and Queen Elizabeth, when 


children, by Holbein: the late Queen Anne, when an infant, 


by Sir Peter Lely : and ſeveral heads by Raphael. 
In the {izth room, or rather gallery, are the pictures of 
K 2 King 


p 
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King Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine of Arragon, both 
by Holbein: King Philip of Spain, and Queen Mary, by the 
{ame hand; King James I. by Vandyck: King Charles II. 
the face by Sir Peter Lely : Queen Elizabeth in a Chineſe 
| dreſs, drawn when ſhe was a priſoner at Woodſtock ; King 
James II. when Duke of York, and another of his Queen, 
both by Sir Peter Lely: Eing William and Queen Mary in 
their coronation robes, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Godfrey 
was knighted on his painting theſe pictures; King William 
being doubtleſs pleaſed with fo fine a picture of his Queen. 
The next is Queen Anne, after Sir Godfrey Kneller; and a 
picture of Queen Caroline, which is but poorly executed. 
In this room is a curious amber cabinet, in a glaſs caſe ; 
2 at the upper end a beautiful orrery, likewiſe in a glaſs 
caſe. 

The ſeventh, which is called the Cupola room, has a ſtar in 
the center, and the cieling all around is adorned with paintings 


in moſaic.. Round the room are placed, at proper diſtances;, 


Eight buſtos of ancient poets, and fix ſtatues of the heathen 


gods and goddefles at full length, gilt, Over the chimney» 


piece is a curious bas relief in marble, repreſenting a Roman. 
marriage, with a buſto of Cleopatra, by Mr. Ryſbrack. 
In the King's great drawing- room, over the chimney, is a 


very fine picture of St. Francis adoring the infant Jeſus, held 


in the lap of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph attending, the whole 


perfoimed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. In this room are alſo 


the holy family, finely painted by Paul Veroneſe: three 
prieſts, by Tintoret: a noble picture of St. Agnes, over one 
of the dcors, by Domenichino: St. John Baptiſt's head, Mary 
Magdalen, and a naked Venus, all by Titan: a Venus in a. 
ſupine poſture, ſtealing an arrow out of Cupid's quiver, with 
beautiful ornaments in the high guſto of the Greek antique, 
repreſenting Love and the Drama, by Jacobo da Puntormo, 
upon the original outlines of the great Michael Angelo Buo- 
unroti: a picture of Villars, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
-ounger brother, when boys, one of the capital pieces of 
Wucher two large pictures by Guido Reni, one of Venus, 
d:effong by the Graces; the other of Andromeda chained to 
a rock: our Saviour in the manger, by Baſſan: and a picture 
of part of the holy family, by Palma the Elder. 
The cieling of this room, in which there is ſuch a mixture 
of ſacred and prophane pieces, is painted with the ſtory of 
upiter and Semeie, +> 


. m * 
In the ſtate-ckamber, the bed ig of crimſon damaſk; and 
4 over 
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over the chimney is a picture of our Saviour and St. John 
Baptiſt, by Raphael. | 

In the ſtate drefſing-room the hangings are all of needle- 
work; a preſent from the Queen of Pruſſia. Here is a pic» 
ture of Edward VI. by Holbein; of a young nobleman of 
Venice, by Tintoret; another young nobleman of the ſame 
place, by Tintoret; and Titan's lady, painted by himſelf. _ 

The Painted gallery is adorned with many admirable 
pieces. At one end is King Charles I. on a white horſe, 
with the Duke d'Eſpernon holding his helmet; the King is 
an auguſt and noble figure, with ſome dejection in his coun- 
tenance ; the triumphal arch, curtain, and other parts of the 
back-ground, are finely executed, and ſs kept, that the King 
is the principal figure that ſtrikes the eye; at a little diſtance 
it has more of the life than a picture. 

Fronting this picture, at the other end of the gallery, is 
the ſame King, with his Queen, and two children, King 
Charles II. when a child, and King James II. an infant in 
the Queen's lap. The King's paternal tenderneſs is finely 
expreſſed, his fon ſtanding at his knee: the Queen's counte- 
nance is exprefſive of an affectionate obedience to his Maje- 


fly, and a fond care of her child, which ſhe ſeems to delire 


the King to look on. The infant is exquiſitely performed z 
the vacaucy of thought tn the face, and the inactivity of the 
hands, are equal to life itſelf at that age. Theſe two ad- 
mitable pieces were done by Vandyck. 

One ot the next capital pictures in this gallery is Eſther 
fainting before King Ahaſuerus, painted by Tintoret. Alk 


- the figures are finely drawn, and richly dreſſed in the Vene- 


tian manner; for the Venetian ſchool painted all their hiſto- 
rical figures in their own habiis, thinking them. more noble 
and pictureſque than any other. 

The next piece is the nine Muſes in concert, ſinely drawn 
by the fame maiter. 

Midas preterring Pan to Apollo, is a fine piece, by Andrea 


 Schiavone ; but it is a good deal hurt by time: the figures, 


however, are well drawn and coloured; and the affectation of 
judgment in Midas is finely expreſſed. | 

The ſhepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, St. John in priſon 
the {tory of the woman of Samaria, and John Baptiſt's head, 
are fine pieces, by Oid Palma. 

Noab's flood, by Baſſan, is a maſterly performance. 

Over the chimney is a Madona, by Raphael, which, tho” 
2 {mall piece, gives a very high idea of that great matters 
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abilities. There is alſo a Madona by Vandyck, which is. 
exquiſitely performed. 

he other pictures here are, the birth of Jupiter, a fine 
piece, by Giulio Romano; a Cupid whetting his arrow, by” 
Annibal Caracci; and a Venus and Cupid, by Titian. 

KEW, a town in Sur ry, ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite 
to Old Bientford. Here is a chapel of eaſe, erected at the: 
expence of feveral of the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, on a piece of ground that was given for that pur- 
poſe by the late Queen Anne. Here the late Mr, Molineux, 
Secretary to the late King when Prince of Wales, bad a fine 
ſeat on the Green, which became the reſidence of the Prince 
and Princeſs Dowager of Wales, father and mother of his 
preſent Majeſty, who greatly improved both the houſe and q 
gardens; a deſcription of which we ſhall give in the words of” þ|* 
Sir Charles Chambers, Architect to the King: —— 5 

The principal court of the palace is in the middle; the- 
ſtable court on the left hand; and the kitchen courts on the 
light. As you enter the houſe from the principal court, a 
veſtibule leads to the great hall, which occupies two ſtories 
in height, and receives its light from windows in the upper 
ſtory. It is furniſhed with full-length portraits, repreſenting- 
King William III. Queen Mary, the preſent King of Pruflia, 
the late Emperor of Germany, the preſent Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick, the late Elector of Cologne, and the famous 
Lord Treafurer Burleigh ; befides which, there is a very good 
hunting-piece, by Mr .Wootton, wherein are repreſented his 
Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, Lord Baltimore, 
Lord Cholmondely, Lord Boſton, Col. Pelham, and ſeveral © 
of his Royal Highneſs's attendants. In this room are like- 
wife two large vaſcs of ftatuary-marble, on which are cut in 
baſſo relievo the four ſeaſons of the year, 

+ From the hall a paſſage leads to the garden; and on the 
right hand of this paſſage is the Princels's common apart - - 
ment, conſiſting of an anti-chamber, a drawing-room, a ca- 
binet, and a gallery, with waiting-rooms, and other conveni- 
ences, for the attendants, The antichamber is hung with 
. tapeſtry; and over the doors are two portraits, the one of the. 
late Lord-Cobham, the other of the late Earl of Cheſter- 
held. - 

© The drawing-room is hkewiſe hung with tapeſtry. Over- 
the doors are the portraits of his Majeſty King George Land 
hi Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales. There is allo 
another picture in the room with three heads, being the por- 

6 Lala. 
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waits of their Royal Highneſſes the late rinceſs of Orange, 
and the Princefles Amelia and Caroline. 

The cabinet is finiſhed with pannels of Japan; the ciel- 
ing is gilt; which, together with the chimney- piece, was de- 
figned by the late ingenious Mr, Kent, 

„The gallery, with all its furniture, is entirely executed 
from deſigns of the ſame gentleman. The colour of the 
wainſcoting is blue, and the ornaments-are gilt. Over the 
chimney is a portrait of the late Princeſs of Orange, in a 
riding-dreſs:- and on each fide of it is a very fine picture, by 
the celebrated Mr, Wootton, the one repreſenting a itag at 
bay, and the other a return from the chace ; the ſcene of both 

is Windſor foreſt, and the perſons -repreſented are the late 
Prince of Wales, the late Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Spen- 
cer, the Duke of Chandois, the Marquis of Powis, Lord 
Jerſey, Lord Boſton, Lord Baltimore, the Colonels Lumlyy 
Schutz, and Madden, Mr. Scott, Mr. Bloodworth, and fe- 
veral attendants. | 

On the left of the paſſage which leads to the garden are 
the apartments of the Bed-chamber women. In their draws 
ing-room is a very large collection of portraits of illuſtrious 
perſons of both ſexes; none of them very finely painted, yet 
curious, and very entertaining. The cieling is executed from 
a deſign of Mr. Kent's; as are likewiſe the cieling, chimney - 
pic ce, and all other parts of their dining-room. 

„ The cieling of the great ſtair-caſe was deligned by Mr. 
Kent. The principal floor is diſtributed into one ſtate- apart - 
ment for her Royal Highneſs, and into lodging - rooms for her 
children and their attendants. . The ſtate- apartments conſiſt. 
of a gallery, a drawing-room, a dreſſing: room, an anticham- 
ber, a bed-room, and cloſets, | 

„The walls of the gallery are adorned with groteſque 

aintings, and children in theatrical dreſſes, by the late Mr. 
5 Ellis. The chimacy- piece and allthe furniture are from 
deſignus of Mr. Kent; and on the piers between the windows - 
are lour large painted looking-glaſſes from China. 

„The cicling of the drawing- room was deſigned, and I 
believe painted, by Mr, Kent, with groteſque ornaments, in. 
party-colours and gold. The center compartment repreſents 
the Rory of Lede. The chimney-piece, the tables, glaſs- 
trames, and all the furniture, were deſigned by the ſame i- 
genious artiſt, The room is hung with green ſilk, and fur- 
wiked with a very pretty collection of pictures, by Domeni- 
chino, Paul Veroneſe, Albano, Claude Lorrain, Pietro da; 

| Cortona, 
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Cortoua, Cornelius Johnſon, Baſſano, Berghem, Borgog- 
none, &c. 
„ The cieliog, furniture, and chimney-piece of the dreſ- 
ſing-room, were defigned by Mr. Kent. The room is richly 
furniſhed with Japan cabinets, and a great variety of curious 
works in Dreſden porcelain, amber, ivory, &c. and there 
are allo in it two large | ge agg the one by Dupan, repre- 
lenting the children of the royal family at play; and the 
other the Princeſs of Wales, with his preſent Majeſty, the 
Duke of York, and the Princeſs Auguila, all in their infancy, 
attended by Lord Boſton, Lady Archibald Hamilcon, and 
Mis. Herbert. 
Her Royal Highneſs's bed- chamber is hung with tapeſtry. 
The cicling and chimney-picce were deſigned by Mr. Kent. 
The aytichamber and cloſets contain nothing remarkable, 
excepting an hygrometer, of a very curious conſtruction, in- 
vented and executed by the learned and ingenious Mr, Pul- 
lein, one of her Royal Highnels's Chaplains, 


© THE GARDENS OF KEW 


are not very large, nor is their ſituation by any means ad- 
vantageous, as it is low, and commands no proſpects. Ori- 
inally the ground was one continued dead flat ; the foil waz 
in general barren, and without either wood or water, With 
ſo many difadvantages, it was not eafy to produce any thing 
even tolerable in gardening ; bur princely munificence, guid- 
ed by a director, equally ſkilled in cultivating the earth, and 
in the politer arts, [Lord Bathurſt, we ſuppoie,] overcame 
all difficulties. What was once a deſart is now an Eden. 
Thezudgment, with which art hath been employed to ſup- 
ply the defects of nature, and to cover its deformities, hath 
very juſily gained univerſal admiration, and reflects uncom · 
mon luſtre on the refined taſte of the noble contriver; as the 
vaſt ſums which have been expended to bring this arduous 
undertaking to perfection, do infinite honour to the genero- 
ſity and benevolence of the illuſtrious poſſeſſor, who with ſo 
liberal a hand diftributed the ſuperfluity of her treaſures in 
works which ſerve at once to adorn the country, and to 
nouriſh its induſttious inhabitants, 
% Onentering the garden from the palace, and turning to- 
wards the left hand, the firſt building which appears is \ 


THE ORANGERY, OR GREEN - HOUSE, 


The deſign is mine, and it was built under my inſpection in 


the year 1761. The front extends one hundred and forty- 
ä | | Kve 
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fire feet; the room is one hundred and forty-two feet long, 


thirty feet wide, and twenty-five high. In the back ſhade - 


are two furnaces to heat flucs, laid under the pavement of the 
orangery, which are found very uſeful, and indeed very ne- 


ceſſary in times of hard froſt, 
„What is called 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, 


is ſituated in an open grove near the orangery, and in the 
way to the phy ſic-garden. Its figure is of the circular perip- 
teros kind, but without an attic; and there is a particularity 


in the entablature, of which the hint is taken from one of the 


temples of Balbec, The order is Coriathian, the columns 
flutzd, and the entablature fully enriched. Over each co- 
tumn on the frize are baſſo relievos, repreſenting lyres and 
iprigs of laurel; and round the upper part of the cell are 
faſpended feſt3ons of fruits aud flowers. The infide of the 
cell forms a ſalon richly finiſhed and gilt. In the center of 
Its cove is repreſented the ſun; and, on the frize, in twelve 
compartments, ſurrounded with branches of laurel, are repre- 
ſented the ſigns of the zodiac in baſſo relievo. This building 
was begun and finiſhed under my inſpedtion in the year 1761 


« THE PHYSIC OR EXOTIC GARDEN 


was not begun before the year 1760; ſo that it cannot 
poſſibly be yet in its perfection: but, from the great botaui- 
cal learning of him who is the principal manager, and the 
aſſiduity with which all curious productions are colleded from 
every part of the globe, without any regard to expence, it 
may be concluded, that, in a few years, this will be the amp» 
leſt and beſt collection of curious plants in Europe. For the 
cultivation of theſe plants I have built ſeveral ſtores ; and 
amongſt others a very large one, its exteat from eaſt to welt 
being one hundred and fourteen feet ; the center is occupied 
by a bark-ſlove ſiæty feet long, twenty feet wide, and twenty 
feet high, exclulive of the tan-pit x. and the two ends form 
two dry ſtoves, each twenty-five feet long, eighteen feet wide, 
and twenty feet high, 

+ The dry ftoves are furniſhed with ſtands for placing pots 
on, made in the form of ſteps. They have each three revo- 
lutions of flues in the back-watl ; and one of them hath like- 
wiſe a tlue under the pavement. | 

he bark ſtove in the center is heated by four furnaces 
two of thele ſerve to warm the flues under the pavement, and. 

Lo 
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two to warm thoſe in the back-wall, of which there are five 
revolutions, The flues are all of them nine inches wide, and 
two feet high, Thoſe in the back-wall are divided from the 
houſe by a brick - on- edge wall, and ſeparated from, each other 
by foot-tiles, Between ſome of them are placed air-pipes, 
for the introduction of freſh air, which by that means is 
warmed in its paſſage, and becomes very beneficial to the 
plants. The tan - pit is ten feet wide, and three fect ſix inches 
deep. It is ſurrounded on three ſides by flues, being ſepa- 
rated from them by a fourteen-inch wall. The walks are 
three feet wide, paved with foot- tiles; and there is a border 
before the backefives twenty inches wide, with a treillage for 
creepers, placed within fix inches of the flues. The root- 
lights are divided into three heights, and run on caſters; ſo 
that they are moved up and down with great eaſe, from a 


boarced paſſage placed over the flues, between the ay, 4 


and the back-wall. The front lights ſlide in grooves. On 
the outſide of the bark-ſtave, in front, there is a border co. 
vered with glaſs for bulbous roots, which, by the aſſiſtance of 
the flues under the pavement of the ſtave, flouriſh very early 
in the year, 

+ Contiguous to the exotic garden is 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on each fide of 
it for rare flowers, forms one end, The two fides are incloſ- 
ed with high trees, and the end facing the principal entrance 
is occupied by an aviary of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a 
numerous collection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic, 
The parterre is divided by w:lks into a great number of beds, 
in which all kinds of beautiful flowers are to be feen, during 
the greateſt part of the year; and in its center is a baſon of 
water ſtocked with gold- sh. 
From the flower-garden a ſhort winding walk leads to 


THE MENAGERIE. 


It is of an oval figure: the center is occupied by a large ba- 
ſon of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and the whole is incloſ- 


ed by a range of pens, or large cages, in which are kept great 


numbers of Chineſe and Tartarian pheaſants, beſides many 
ſorts of other large exotic birds. The baſon is ſtocked with 
ſuch water- fowl as are too tender to live on the lake; and in 
the middle of it ſtands a pavilion-of an irregular octagon plan, 
defigned by me, in imitation of a Chineſe opening, at exe- 
cuted in the year 1760. | 

. 6 Near 


A . 


& Near the Menagerie ſtands 
THE TEMPLE OF BELLONA, 


| deſigned and built by me in the year 1760. It is of the | lk 
proſtyle kind; the portico tetraſtyle Doric; the metopes al- 44 
ternately enriched with helmets and daggers, and vaſes 1 
and pateras, The cell is rectangular, and of a fefquialreral 
proportion, but cloſed with an elliptical dome, from which 
it receives the light. | 
„ Paſling from the menagerie towards the lake, in a retired 
ſolitary walk on the left, is 


THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD PAN, 


of the monopteros kind; but cloſed on the fide towards the 
thicket, in order to make it ſerve for a ſear, It is of the 
Doric order; the profile imirated from that of the theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, and the metopes enriched with ox-ſculls 
and pateras, It was built by me in the year 1758. 

Not far from the laſt-deſcribed temple, on an eminence, 


ſtands 
THE TEMPLE OF EOLUS, 


| like that of Pan, of the monopteros figure, The order is a 
compoſite, in which the Doric is predomin int, Within the 
columns is a large ſemicircular nich, ſerving as a ſeat, which 
revolves on a pivot, and may with great eaſe be turned by one 
hand to aay expolition, notwithſtanding its ze. The temple 
of ſolitude is htuated very near the ſouth front of the pa- 
lace, | 

„At the head of the lake, and near the temple of Ealus, 
ſands a Chineſe oftagon building of two ſtor ies, built a good 
many years ago, I believe, from the deſigns of Mr, Goupy, 
It is commonly called 4 


THE HOUSE OF CONFUCIUS. 


The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room, and two cloſets ; and 
the upper ſtory is one little ſalon, commanding a very plea- 
ſant proſpect over the lake and gardens, Its walls and cieling 


— — 


are painted with groteſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical 1 
N ſubjects relating to Contucius, with ſeveral tranſactions of | 8 
the Chriſtian miſſions in China. The ſopha and chairs were, i 
I believe, deſigned by Mr. Kent, and their feats. and backs '\f 


are covered with tapeſtry of the gobelins. In a thicker, near 4 
the houſe of Confucius, is erected the engine which ſupplies | 
the lake aud balons in the gardens with water. It was con- 1 

trived | 
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trived by Mr. Smeaton, and executed under his direction in 


the year 1761. It anſwers perfectly well, raiſing, by means 


of two horſes, upwards of 3600 hogſheads of water in twelve 


hours. | | 


% From the houſe of Confucius a covered cloſe walk leads to 


2 grove, where is placed a ſemi-oCtagon ſeat, deſigned by Mr. 


Kent, A winding walk, on the right of the grove, leads to 
an open plain, on one lide of which, backed with thickets, on 
a riſing ground, is placed a Corinthizn colonade, deſigned 
and built by me in the year 1760, and called The Theatre of 


Auguſta, 
«THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY 


is the next building which offers itrſ-1f to view. It'flands on 
2 hill, and was built in commemoration of the ſignal victory 
obtained on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1759, near Minden, by the Al- 
lied army, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, over the 
French army, commanded by the Marſbal:de Contades, 

« The figure is the circular peripteros ; the order Ionic de- 


caſty le, fluted, and richly fiviſhed, The frize is adorned with 


foliages; and round the Attic are ſuſpended feſtoons of lau- 
rel. The cell, which commands a pretty proſpect towards 
Richmond, and likewiſe over Middleſex, is neatly finiſhed 
with flucco ornaments, Thoſe in the cieling repreſent ſtan- 
dards, and other French trophies, Ihe whole was deſigned 
by me, and executed-under-my infpection, in the year 1759, 
ſoon after the above -· mentioned battle. | 

« As you paſs along from the temple of victory, towards 
the upper part of the gardens, are ſeen the ruins of an arch, 


ſurrounded with feveral-veſtiges of other ſtructures. Its de- 


ſcription will he given hereatter. 
„ 'The:ypper part-ot the garden compoſes a large wilder- 
neſs; on the border of which ſtands a moreſque building, 


THE ALHAMBRA, 
conſiſting of a falon, fronted with a portico of coupled co- 


lumns, and crowned with a lantern. | 
« On an open ſpace, near the center of the ſame wilder- 


neſs, is erected the tower, commonly called 


THE GREAT PACODA, 


It was begun under my direRtion, in the autumn of the year 
1761, and covered in the ſpring of the year 1762. The de- 
Ugn is an imitation of the Chineſe Taa, The baſe is a re- 

| gular 
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lar oQagon,, forty-nine feet in diameter; and the ſuper- 

feudure is likewiſe a regular octagon on its plan, and im its 
elevation compoſed of ten priſms, which form the ten diffe- 
rent ſtories of the building. The loweſt of theſe is twenty- 
ſix feet in diameter, excluſtve of the portico which ſurrounds 
it, and eighteen feet high; the ſecond is five · and · twenty feet 
in diameter, and ſeventeen. feet high; and all the reſt diminiſh 
in diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical proportion, 
to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in diameter, and 
ten feet. high, The tenth ſtory is ſeventeen feet in diame- 
ter, and, with the covering, twenty feet high and the 
finiſhing on the top is ſeventeea feet high; ſo that the whole 
ſtructure, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is one hun- 
dted and ſixty- three feet. Each ſtory finiſnes with a project - 
ing roof, after the Chineſe. manner, covered with plates ef 
varniſhed iron of different colours; and round each of them 
there isa gallery ineloſed with a rail. All the angles of the 
roof are adorned with large dragons, being eighty in number, 
covered with a kind of thin glaſs of various colours, which 
produces a moſt dazzling reflection; and the whole orna- 
ment at the top is double gilt. The walls of the building: 
are compoſed of very hard brieks; the outſide of well- - 
loured and well- matched grey-ſtocks, neatly laid, and with 
ſuch care, that there is not the leaſt crack or fractute in the- 
whole ſtructure, notwithſtanding its great height, and the 
expedition with which it was built. The ſtair-caſe, which 
leads to the different ſtories, is in the center of the buildiag, 
he; proſpects open as you advance in height; and from th 
top you command a very extenlive vie on alle ſides, and in; 
ſome directions upwards of forty miles diſtance, over a rich 
and variegated country. r 

Near the great pagoda, on ariſing ground, backed with 
thickets, ſtands | „ 

THE MOSQUE. 


It was deſigned” and built by me in rhe. year 1761. The 
body of the building conhits of an octagon ſalon in ans 
center, flanked with two cabinets, finiſhing with one larg 
dome and two ſmall ones, The large dome is crow ned with 
a crefcent, and its upright part contains twenty-cight little 
arches, which give light to the ſalon. On the three front 
fides of the central octagon are three doors, giving entrance 
to the building; over each of which there is an Arabic in- 
8 . een ſcription] 
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— — in golden charaQers, extracted from the Alcoran by 
Dr. Moreton, from whom ] had the following explanation, viz. 


Ne fit coactio ir religione. 


Non eſt Deus ullus præter Deum. 
Ne ponatis Deo ſimilitudinem. 


The minarets are placed at each end of the principal build- 
ing. In my deſign of them, as well as in the whole exterior 
decoration of the building itſelf, I have endeavourcd to col- 
le& the principal particularities of the Turkiſh architecture. 
With regard to the interior decoration, I have not fo fcra- 
pulouſly adhered to their ſtyle in building, but have aimed at 
lomething uncommon, and at the fame time plealing. The 


walls of the cabinet are painted of a rich roſe-colour, and 


thoſe of the falon are ſtraw-coloured, At the eight angles 
of the room are palm-trees modelled in ſtucco, painted and 
varniſhed with various hues of green, in imitation of nature; 
which, at the top ſpread, and ſupport the dome, repreſented 
as formed of reeds, bound together with ribbons of filk. The 
cove is ſuppoſed to be perforated, and a brilliant ſunny ſky 
appears, finely painted by Mr, Wilſon, of Covent- Garden, the 
celebrated landſcape painter, AY 
In the way from the moſque towards the palace, there is 
a Gothic building, deſigned by Mr, Muntz; the front repre- 
ſenting a cathedral, 1 
„The Gallery of Antiques was deſigned by me, and exe- 
cuted in the year 1757. 
« Continuing your way from the laſt mentioned building 
towards the palace, near the banks of the lake, ſtands | 


THE TEMPLE OF ARETHUSA, 


a ſmall Tonic building of four columns, It was deſigned 
and built by me in the year 1758. | 
Near 1t there is a bridge thrown over a narrow channel 
of water, and leading to the iſland in the lake. The defign 
is, in a great meaſure, taken from one of Palladio's wooden 

bridges. It was erected in one night, _ | 
„In various parts of the garden are erected covered ſeats, 
executed from two 7 compoſed by me in the year 1758. 
There is alſo erected in the garden of Kew, a Temple, 
deſigned by me, in commemoration of the preſent peace. 
The portico is hexaſtyle Ionic; the columns fluted ; the en- 
tablature enriched; and the tympan of the pediment adorned 
with baſſo rellevos. The cell is in the form of a Latin —_ 

x [| 


the ends of which are cloſed by ſem'circular ſweeps, wherein 
are niches to receive ſtatues, It is richly finiſhed with 
ſtucco ornaments, alluſive to the occaſion on which it is 
erected. | 5 
| « THERUIN AT KEW 

was deſigned and built by me in the year 1759, in order to 
make a paſſage for carriages and cattle over one of the pria- 
cipal walks of the garden. My intention. was to imitate a 
Roman antiquity, built of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone. 
The defign is a triumphal arch, originally with three aper- 
tures, but.two of them. now cloſed up, and converted into 
rooms, to which you enter by doors made in the ſides of the 
principal arch. The ſoffit of the principal arch is enriched 
with coffers and roſes, and both the fronts of the ſtructure 
are ruſtic, The north front is confined between rocks, over- 
grown with briars and other wild plants, and topped with 
thickets, amongſt which are ſeen ſeveral columns, and other 
fragments of buildings, and at a little diſtance beyond the 
arch is ſeen an antique ſtatue of a Muſe. The central ſtrue- 
ture of the ruin is bounded on each fide by a range of arches, 
There is a great quantity of cornices, and other fragments, 
ſpread over the ground, ſeemingly fallen from the buildings; 
and in the thickets on each fide are ſeen ſeveral remains of 
piers, brick-walls. &c.“ 

Her late Majeſty Queen Caroline here purchaſed Lady 
Eyre's ſeat, for the Duke of Cumberland, and Sir Thomas 
Abney's tor the Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. 

In the ſeſſions of Parliament in 1758, an act paſſed for 
building a bridge croſs the Thames oppoſite ro Kew Green; 
and this act is now executed, and a bridge 1s built of eleven 
arches... The two piers, and their dependent arches, on each 
ſide next the ſhore, are built of brick and ſtone ; the inter- 
mediate arches, which, are, ſeven in number, are entirely 
wood. The center arch is fifty feet wide, and the road over 
the bridge thirty feet wide. 

KILBORN, a village in Middleſex, in the road from 
London to Edgworth, and in the parith of Hampſtead, was 
formerly famous for a priory, It has a ſpring of mineral 
water, | 

KING's LANGLEY, near Abbots Langley, in Hert- 
tordſhire, received its name from a royal palace built here 
by King Henry III. the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
King Richard tr . with his Queen, and many of the nobility, 
kept a Chriſtmas here, and iv its monaſtery he was buried, 
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though afterwards removed to Weſlminſter by K. 11 50 V. 
Here was alſo born and buried, Edmund of Langley, Duke 
2 York, the ſon of Edward III. and many others of w 
amily, The palace, park, and , were given by James 
the Firſt to his eldef Gu Prince Hen: , and — bs — 
to Prince Charles, who, after he came to the throne, granted 
it to Sir Charles Moriſon for gg years, from whom it paſſed 
into ſeveral hands. The village is an agreeable place; and 
the church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure; but there are no 
buildings in its neighbourhood worthy a traveller's notice. 
EKEINGSBURL, at the weſt end of St. Alban's, in Hert- 
fordſkire, is thus named from the Saxon Kings frequently 
keeping their court there, till it was purchaſed by the monks 
of the neighbouring abbey, _ | 
' KiNGSLAND, a hamlet of the pariſh of Iſlington, lying 
between Hoxton and Clapton. Here was anciently an hofpi- 
tal for lepers, which was lately appropriated to the cure of 
the venereal diſeaſe, and was am appendage to St. Bartholo- 
mew's and St. "Thomas's hoſpitals: the edifice is a plain mo- 
dern brick building, without ornamental decorations, large 
and proper tor the uſe to which it was applied; and on the 
end of, it a dial, which had the following ſuitable motto, 
Posr VorurrArRRf Mrsertcorvia, that is, After plea- 
ſure comes pain. This ſtructpre joined a Httle old chapel}; 
but it was wilely contrived, that the patients, who are oblig- 
ed to attend divine ſervice, could neither fee nor be ſeen by 
the reſt of the audience. N 
This hoſpital was called The Lock, and was burnt down 
a few years ago, but fince rebuilt. In Kingfland-road'ts 
Jefferies's a!ms-houſe, or the ronmongers hofpital, built in 
1713, purſuant to the will of Sir Roberr Jefferies, late Lord 
Mayor of London, for the reception and ſupport of fifty-fix 
decayed members of the ironmongers company. It is a ſpa- 
cious building, with two wings, and pleaſant walks. 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES, a town in Surry, twelve 
miles from London, received its name om its having been 
the refidence of ſeveral of our Saxon Kings, ſome of whom 
were crowned on # ſtage in the market-place. It is a popu- 
lous and well-builr place, and in the reigos of Edward the 
Second and Third ſent, Members to Parliament. Here is a 
ſpacious church with eight bells, in which are the pictures of 
the Saxon Kings who were crowned here, and alſo that of 
King Jobn, who gave the inhabitants of this town their firſt 
charter. Here is alſo a wooden bridge of twenty — 
"4 tac 
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the Thames; a free-ſchool erected and endowed by Queen 


Elizabeth; an alms-houſe built in 1670 by Alderman Clive, 


for ſix men, and as many women, and endowed with land to 
the value of 80 l. a year; and a charity-ſchool for thirty boys, 
who are all . The ſummer aſſizes for this county are 
generally held here; and there is a gallery on the top of a 


hilt that overlooks the town. A houſe called Hircomb's 


Place, in this rown, was the ſeat of the famous Earl of War-- 
wick, ſtiled The Setter-up and Puller-down of Kings. Be- 
fides the above bridge, there is another of brick over a itream, 
that flows from a ſpring that riſes four miles above the town, 
and, within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot from its ſource, forms 
a brook that drives two mills, Here is a good market on 
Saturday for corn, and the town carries on a conſiderable 
trade, and has three annual fairs, and is daily increaſing in 
new buildings. | 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE, the fir{t village from London in the 
great weſtern road, is lituated in the pariſhes of St, George's, 
Hanover-ſquare, and St, Margaret's, Weſtminſter, but has a 
chapel independent of thoſe pariſhes. Near the entrance of 
this village in the way from London, is the infirmary for the 
ſick and wounded, called Sr. George's hoſpital. 

KNOLL, a very magnificent ſeat in the pariſh of Seven- 
oak, formerly poſſeſſed by many ancient and great families, 
and ſome time the palace of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Cranmer changed it with the Crown for other lands, It has 
been ſeveral times granted ir0m the Crown, and returned to 
it again by forfeiture, or otherwiſe. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
ſeventh year of her reign, gave it to Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buck burſt, afterwards Farl of Dorſet, and then Lord Trea- 
ſarer to that Queen. In this noble family it has continued 
ever ſince. | 

This is a large fquare edifice, the entrance into which is 
through a great tower portal, which leads into a ſpacious 
quadrangular court, with embattled walls, and a graſs plat on 
each lide; in one of which, on a pedeſtal, is a — gla- 
diator, in the other Venus orta mari. 

From this court there is an entrance through a large 
tower on the fide, with a portico in front ſupported by eight 
pillars of the Ionic order; over which is aw open gallery for 
walking, with a balluſtrade. | 

At one end of the portico is placed the buſt of King Wil- 


liam in marble; and at the other end the ſame is plaſter of 
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1 8 5 Tn the Hall, 5 þ 
{ ; - which. is like a college hall, are the horns of a very large elk, 
{ 


With the entire bone of the head, and ſtags horns on each 
fide, The horn of a rtfinoceros "Pg the chimney-piece, A 


| 
if / grand muſic-gallery, with a ſcreen of curious old carving, ang 
1 | aun exact model of the Qgeen-Anne galley. | 

| | | In the brown Gallery 

48 are the pictures of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, ſtabbed by 


Felton. King Charles TI. and General Monk, a converſa- 

tion piece. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Admiral Blake. 
Edward-Sackville, Earl of Dorfet, Richard Bancroft, Arche 

biſnop of Canterbury. A Queen and child, unknown, but 

called Mary Queen of Scots: A man, unknown, but ſup- 
poſed to be Lord Darnley : both theſe are capital pieces. 
Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex, and his daughter. 
James Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex. King James J. 


In Lady Betty Germain's Dreſfing-Room. 

A crucifixion, by Titian. A very curious head of George 

the Second, done with pen and ink. Drawings, by Polodore, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, and other great maſters; and ſome 
curious paintings. ö 2 

In Lord Vere's Bed chamber, 5 

A fine ebony cabinet. Sir Walter Raleigh, and his Lady, who 

was Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth, ; | : 


In the Dreſſing· Room belonging to Lord Vere's Bed-chamber. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyke, Counteſs of Shrewſbury, 
by Lely. Judith and Holoferues. Sir Antony Vandike, and 
Lord Goring. Abraham entertaining the angels. The ſhep- 
herds adoration, by Baflan. A Flemiſh piece, by Hemſkirk. 
A tull length of the Counteſs of Middleſex. Lady Hume. | 
The Prince of Orange. | 2 * 
f In the Billiard- Room, or Leiceſter Gallery. | 
Oliver Cromwell, a portrait. A Silenus, by Rubens. De- 
* mocritus, Heraclitus, by Dominichino, Arts and fciences, | 
by Bafſſan, Duke D*Efperron. Mr. Brett, by Cornelius 
Johnſon, Philip IT. of Spain, and his firſt Queen, by Ti- | 


nan. Sir Ralaph Boſville, Lord Chamberlain to Queen Eli- 
zabetb. Prince Henry, eldeſt ſon to King James I. Lord 
Somers, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Robert Sackyille, Earl of | 
Dorfer. Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet; Prince Palatine 
of the Rübe, and his thice daughters. Lady Monmouth. 


Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian Ambaſſador offering his credentials to James I. 
Genealogical tables of the family. 
On a window in the billiard-reom 1s painted 2 man in ar- 
mour with this inſcription: _- 
Hermannus de Sackvill Præpotens Wee intravit An- 
gliam cum Gulielmo Conqueſtore, A. D. 1066. 


In the Paſſage from the Billiard-Room. 
Two Madonas, by Michael Angelo. | 


In the Venetian Room. 


Queen Elizabeth, Ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyke. 
Henry VIII. Mary Queen of Scots, Fine old tapeſtry. 


In the Dreſſing Room to the Venetian Room. 


Two candle- light pieces, by Skalkin, Sir Thomas More, 
by Holbens, 4 ſatyr diſcoverin "g a fleeping Venus, by Co- 
reggio. James Earl of Middle Edward Cranfeld, fo 
to Lionel Earl of Middleſex. Narciſſus and Echo, by Lely. 
An infide of a church at Antwerp. Cymon and Iphigene, 
by Lely. Antony Aſhley Cowper, Earl of Shafteſbury. The 
rape 0 the Sabines, brought by the late Duke from Italy. 
A Dutch kitchen. General Davis. A fine battle- piece. 
Archduke Albertus. Iſabella D. G. Ducheſs of Brabant. 


Philip III. King of Spain. Margaret Queen of Spain. 


In the Carton Gallery. 

Copies of the Cartons as large as the originals, by D. Mit- 
tens. Charles Earl of Dorſet. Lady Mary Compton, daugh- 
ter to James Earl of Northampton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
James I. by Vandyke. The firſt Earl of Dorſet, by Cor- 
nelius Johnfon, Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, eldeſt ſon to 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 1547, by Holbens. James Earl of 
Northampton. In a bow-window, two ſtatues, one on each 
ſide of a table; viz. a dancing- fawn, and a Venus de Medicis, 
A noble chimney-piece ; prodigious high China * = 
the windows, many family arms well preſerved. 


la the Ball- Room (ſo called from the firſt Duke of Doiſer's | 


q giving a bali there every Tueſday). 


Lord wenden proceiſſion, & c. a grand piece, by W aol 


Several whole-length family-pieces, by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
Vandyke, _ ee The __ Duke, by ** Rey- 
nolds. 
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7 m In the Chapel-Room. | 
Figures repreſenting the hiſtory of the crucifixion, taken 
from bloody Queer Mary's chapel, which ſtood over the 


rood-loft in her own chapel, The tapeſtry has the whole 
ſtory of Noah, The Ducheſs of Dorſet, a full length, by 


Hudſon, . 
f : The Chapel. 
A fine ancient room, with many ſacred hiſtorical paintings 
on the windows. In the chapel gallery is the ſtory of Vero- 
nica, in exquiſite tapeſtry, and Either and Ahaſuerus, and a 
picture of our Saviour expoſed, 


** In the Organ- Room. 
Several ſacred hiſtorical paintings, which were placed over 
the different rood-lofts in churches and chapels before the 
Reformation ; and other old paintings. The beheading of 


Mary Queen of Scots. John Baptiſt, A Friar; and many 


other pictures, 

In the Guard-Room, 
Carey, Earl of Hudſon, father and fon. Edward VI. Abra- 
ham offering up Iſaac. Major Moor. The famous player 
Beiterton. King Charles II. Lady Hume. 


In the firſt Tea- Room. 
The Twelve Apoſtles, from the ſchool of Raphael. Vandyke 
and Lord Goring, in a frame of tapeſtry. Queen Anne of 
Bullen. Emperor Charles V. A curious tull-moon-light, 
Nell Gwynn. Some bronzes, and the family arms curiouſly 
wrought in a looking-glaſs. | | 
In the ſecond Tea-Room, 


Fine tapeſtry repreſentation of the boar and wolf, Lady 
Betty Germain. Two tables inlaid with metal, | 


In the Horn-Gallery (ſo called from two antelopes horns 
placed over the chimney- piece). 

ohn Wickliff. Chriſtopher Hatton. Walter Mildway. 

obert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbuy. Robert Dudley, Earl 

of Leiceſter. James Wildiord, Knight. John Norris, 


Knight. Francis Walfingham, Knight. Thomas More, 


Knight. Lord William Howard. Cardinal Wolſey. 

Whirgitt, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Bancroft, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. Martin Luther. Agrieola. Melancthon. 
Luther. Pomeranius, Eraſmus. Cranmer, Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, Duke of Alva, Duke of Parma, Duke of 
Guiſe. 
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Guiſe. Duke' of Bourbon. Prince of Oran Guns: William 
Cecil, Baron Burleigh. Henry Fitz Allen, of Arun» 
del. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. Nicolas 
Bacon, Lad Keeper, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Effex. 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Heary Howard, Ear! 
of Northampton, Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham. 
Earl of Surry, Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, Francis 
Drake, Knight. George Clifford, Earl of 8 
Friar Bacon. Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter. Gardiner, 
ſhop of Wincheſter, John Dudley, Duke of Norte 
land. Alphonſo, Marquis of Pato. Duke of Guiſe, the 
ſon. The Conſtable of France. Don John de Auſtria. 
Thome E gerton, Baron of Elfmere, _ 


In the Dining-Parlour, 

Like Apollo amidſt the Muſes, Charles Earl of Dorſet, the 
— patron and poet; with the moſt eminent Engliſh 

ts :—Rowe., Wycherley. Betterton. Garth. Congreve. 

. de St. Evremont. Thomas Hobbes. G. Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, author of the Rehearſal. Mrs. M. Woffing- 
ton, in the character of Penelope. Sir Fleetwood Shepherd. 
Prior. Dryden. Mouſe Montague, Earl-of Halifax. Charles, 
Earl of Dorſet. Fletcher and Beaumont. Chaucer. Otway. 
Charles I. Lord Rocheſter. Thomas Sackville Que; gf 
the King Richards. Pope. Johnſon. Cowley. Shakeſpeare. 
Mr. W. Cartwright, Mrs. C. Philipps.“ — Flat man. 
Durtey, a profile. Sir Philip cs e Waller. 
n 15 0 ley. 


In the Book-Rooni * Eo 5 
Our Saviour. Lally Betty Germain, Lewis XV. of diger 
King Bryen. Boircombe's ſceptte. 1 


„Ia the Duke's Dreſſing-Room. 
Charles I. and his Queen, by r Fruit and flower 


GET: 
" „ 1 the — | 
A caſt of dhe ſtatue of the liſtening flave. A ext of Roman 
es” he 
% 4401 By the Stars Bed-Chamber, N 


The Counteſs of Dorfet over the chimney- piece, full length, 
by Vandyke. The late Ducheſs of Bedford, full length, by 
Bas. | ſtate· bed tapeſtry, giving * whole * of 
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Nebuchadnezzar. Silver - emboſſed table - ſtands, Glafs- 
frames, vaſes, and other monuments of ancient grandeur. 


In the Park | vk de 
is a well-deſigned Gothic hermitage, an artificial ruin of an 
old fortification, winding vales, and riſing ground, decorated 
with fine plantations p. oak, cheſnut, 555 and fiſh-ponds. 
Here are alſo deer, and game in plenty; and ſome beautiful 
and extenſive proſpeRs, 'one eſpecially, at a place on the 
ſouth-ſide of the park, called River-hill, from hence is ſeen 
almoſt the whole county of Suſſex; and, by the help of a 
teleſcope, the Iſle of Wight. | Ado HA i 


1 . 


" AMBETH, a village in Surry, fituated on the Thames, 
between Southwark and Batterſea, and near the ſouth- 
eaſt end of Weſtminſter- bridge, is ſuppoſed to be called origt- 
nally Lamb's haven ; although only a ſmall village formerly, 
yet by the reſidence of the Archbiſfops of Canterbury, and 
the increaſe of the new buildings, is now nearly joined tothe 
borough of Southwark; is particularly famaus for its con- 
taining, for ſeveral ages, the palace of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, built on the ſouth fide of the Thames, and on 
'a ſpot of ground formerly belonging to the fee of Rocheſter ; 
but the elevated ſtation of the Archbiſhops obliging them to 
feß de near the Court, induced them to fix on this ſpot for 
their reſidence. This ſtructure was originally formed by 
Baldwin, Archbiſhop of that ſec, in the year 1188; who fitſt 
intended to have raiſed a ſuperb ſtrutture- at Hackington, 
near this place; but the monks, with whom he was at vari- 
ance, obtained the pope's mandate againſt it; when, taking 
down what he had erected, he removed the belt ot the mate- | 
rials to Lambeth, with which he built the palace, a college 
and church, having before purchaſed the ground of the Bi- 
ſhop and convent vt Rocheſter, by a fair exchange. 
In the year 1250, Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
baving, by his arrogance, rengered himſelt bateful to the ci- 
tizens of London, retired, for the ſecurity of his perſon, to 
_—_— and, finding it in a ruinous condition, within 
the ſpace of three years rebuilt the whole north fide, the 


archiepiſcopal apartments and cloifters, the guard-chamber, 
and the chapel. | Lid 
From that time this palace became the reſidence of the 
greateſt perſons of the church, and was ſoon enlarged by 
| ; many 
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many additional buildings. Cardinal Pool built the gate, 
which, for that time, is a noble ſtructure. The Lollards Tower, 
which is thus named from a room in it prepared for the im- 
priſonment of the followers of Wicklif, the firſt Britiſh re- 
former, who were called Lollards, was finiſhed by Chichley, 
| and remainsa laſting memorial of his cruelty and antichriſtian 
ſpirit, It is a (mall room, twelve feet broad and nine long, 
planked with elm; and there ſtill remain eight rings and 
ſtaples, to which Chriſtians were chained, for preſuming to 
differ in opinion from that Prelate. The ſpacious hall was 
erected by Juxton ; and the brick edifice between the gate 
aud this hall was begun by Archbiſhop Sancroft, and finiſhed 
by the immortal Tillotſon, | N 
From the preſent ſtructure being thus erected at different 5 
periods, it is not at all ſurprizing, that it has but little ap-. A\ 
pearance of uniformity; but the edifice, though old, is in 4s 
moſt parts ſtrong ; the corners are faced with ruſtic, and the 
top ſurrounded with battlements ; but the principal apart- | 
ments are well- proportioned, and well enlightened: the Go- 4 
thic work about it is irregularly diſpoſed, and it is in itſelf - { 
irregular. Some of the inner rooms are too cloſe and con- "4 
fined ; but there are many others open and pleaſant in them- 
ſelves, with the advantage of being convenient, and of afford- 
| ing very agreeable proſpects: for as this palace is ſituated on 
the bank of the Thames, it affords a fine view up and down 
the river, and, from the higher apartments, a proſpect of 
the country each way, = | | | 
The palace, with the rows of trees before it, and the 
churchof Lambeth adjoining, when viewed from the Thames, 
| make a very piftureſque appearance. | „ 
In this palace is a very fine library, founded in the year 
| 1610, by Archbiſhop Bancroft, who left by will all his books 
for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Can- 
terbury. This library has been greatly increafed by the he- 
| nefactions ef the Archbiſhops Abbor, Sheldon, and Tenni- 
| ſon, and conſiſts of 617 volumes in manuſcript, and above 


„ 
+ 


o 


19 15,000 printed books. 

| The church, which ſtands by the palace, is a very antique 

[ | ſtructure, dedicated to St. Mary, ſuppoſed to have been built 

in the reign of Richard I. It has a ſquare tower, and both 
that and the boy of the church are crowned with battle- 
ments. In this pariſh are eight precinas, denominated the 
Archbiſhop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the Marſh, 

the Wall, Stockwell, and the Dean's precinct. It is * 
Ty: able, 
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able, that at Lambeth Wall is a ſpot of ground, containing 
an acre and nineteen poles, named Pedlar's acre, which has 
belonged to the pariſh from time immemorial, and is faid to 
have been given by a pedlar, upon condition, that his picture, 

with that of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in painted glaſs 
in one of the windows of the church; which the pariſtiioners 

carefully performed in the ſouth-eaſt, window of the middle 


e. | foi 
There are two charity-ſchools in this pariſh ; one ſupport - 
ed by voluntary contributions, and the other by a fund left 
by one Mr. Laurence, an eminent merchant in London, in 
the reign of Charles II. but this laſt is only for the education 


of twenty poor children, belonging to the Wall and Marſh, | 


_ liberties; Beſides the domeſtic trade of this flouriſhing place, 

it has ſeveral conſiderable manufactures, particularly glaſs, 
otters / wares, printed linens, &c. and the ſituation of the 
| 8 indvces ſorne of the greateſt dealers in coals to re- 

ſide here. 1 . 
SOUTH LAMBETH, near Vauxhall, was thonght fo. 
agreeable a ſituation by Caron, the Dutch Ambaſſador twenty - 
eight years, that he erefted a handſome palace with two wings. 
On the front was written One jolum forti patria. He built 
alſo, the alms-houſes by the road fide, near the three-mile=- 
ſtone, for ſeven oor women. His name is inſcribed on it, 
with the date of the year 1618, and theſe words, Funeras 
Fehove ſi recordaris pauperum. In this pleaſant hamlet lived, 
the Tradeſcants, father and fon, u ho made the celebrated 


collection of rareties, deſcribed. in a book printed at London, 


1656, called Muſæum Tradeſcantianum. They were bought 
by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; who preſented them to the Uniyerkty 
of Oxford, where they are preſerved., ,  _ 
LANGLEY PARK, near Langley Green, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, belongs to the Duke of Marlborough, The late 
Duke began to build a new houſe of ſtone in this park, but 
one-of the wings is yet wanting to complete the defign, 
which is more remarkable for its elegance than grandeur. 
LATIMERS, a hamlet with a chapel of eaſe to Cheſham 
in Bucks, received its name from its ancient lords. In this 
hamlet lived Sir Edwin Sands, whoſe laughter, having four 
ſons and nine daughters by ber huſband Sir Thomas Temple, 
anceſior of the preſent Earl Temple, lived to ſee 700 de- 
ſcended from her, and died in 1656. The Lord James Ca- 
vendiſn had here a ſeat, | 9 25 4 
LEATHERHEAD, or LETHERHEAD, a {mall ton 
ts in 
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in Surry, ſi-uated about four miles to the 8. W. of Epſom. 
It had formerly a market, which has been diſcontinued above 
an hundred years. Here is a bridge over the river Mole, 
which having ſunk into the earth near Mickleham, at the 
foot of Bon. Til, riſes again near this town, and runs through 
Cobham, to the Thames at Moulſey. *Tis pleaſantly ficu- 
ated on a riſing bank by the fide of the river, and in as 
good a ſituation for riding or hunting as moſt within twenty 
miles of Londan, it baving a fine, open, dry, champaign 
country almoſt all round it. | 
_ LEITH-HILL, near Box-Hill in Surry, admired for af- 
fording one of the nobleſt proſpects in all Europe, of which 
Mr. Dennis gives a lively deſcription in his Letters Familiar, 
Moral, and Critical ; we ſhall therefore tranſcribe. his words, 
* In a late journey, ſays he, which I took into theWilds of Suſ- 
ſex, I paſſe1 over an hill which ſhewed me a more tranſport- 
ing fight than ever the country had ſhewn me before, either 
in England or Italy. The 7 A which in Italy pleaſed 
me moſt, were that of the arno from the Apennines; 
that of Rome, and the Mediterranean from the mountains 
of Viterbo; of Rome at forty, and the Mediterranean at 
fifty miles diſtance from it; and that of the Campagne of 
Rome from Tivoli and Freſcati; from which two places you 
ſee every foot of that famous Campagne, even from the 
bottom of Tivoli and Freſcati to the very faot of the moun- 

tain of Viterbo, wichout any thing to intercept your ſi 
But from an hill which I paſſed in my late journey into Suſ- 
ſex, I had a proſpect more extenſive than any of theſe, and 
which ſurpaſſed them-at once in rural charms, in pomp, and 
in magnificence, The hilt which I ſpeak of, is called Leith- 
Fill, and is about tive miles ſouthward from Darking, about 
ſix from Box-Hill, and near twelve from Epſom. It juts 
itſelf out about two miles beyond that range of hills which 
terminate the north downs to the ſouth. When I ſaw from 
one of theſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, that fide 
of Leith - Hill which faces the northern downs, it appeared 
the beautifulleſt proſpe& I had ever ſeen: but after we had 
conquered the bil itlelf, I ſaw a fight that would trauſnort 
a Stoic ; 2 fight that looked like enchanrment and viſion. 
Beneath us lay open to our view all-the Wilds of Surry and 
Suſſex, and a great gr of that of Kent, admirably diver- 
ſified in every part of them with woods, aud ficlds of corn 
and paſtures, every where adorned with ſtately rows of trees. 
* This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, 
and about fixty ia length, * is terminated to the ſouth by 
| the 
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the majeſtic range of the ſouthern. hills, and rhe ſea; and 
It is no eaſy matter to decide, whether theſe hills, which ap- 
at thirty, forty, and fifty miles diſtance, with their tops 
jn the ſky, ieem more awful and venerable, or the delicious 
vale between you and them more inviting. About noon, 
in a ſerene day, you may, at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the 
very water of the ſea through a chaſm of the mountains, 
And that which above all makes it a noble and a wonderful 
proſpect is, that, at the ſame time that, at 30 miles diſtance, 
you behold the very water of the ſea, and at the ſame time 
that you behold, to the ſouth, the moſt delicious rural proſ- 
ct in the world, at that very time, by a little turn of your 
— towards the north, you look full over Box-Hill, and 
ſee the country beyond it between that and London, and, 
over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee St. Paul's at twenty-five 
niiies diſtance, and London beneath it, and Highgate and 
Hampſtead beyond it.“ n 


Of this account of Mr. Dennis's it is to be obſerved, that 


| he does not mention whether he made u'e of glaſſes in views 


ing this proſpect, or not; it is certain, that, if he had noſuch 
afiſtance, his eyes were better formed for ſeeing objects at 
a diſtance than moſt of the human ſpecies : the proſpect, 
however, is ſtill a moſt beautiful one, and deſerves the at- 
tention of every perſon of taſte. At the top of one part of 
the hill a ſquare tower hath lately been erected, over the 
door of whieh is the following inſcriptionn ad 

It terram undique beatam ' 

WVideas, Viator, l 

5 | Hxe tui ris de longe ſpectabilis, 

Soumptibus Richardi Hill, 
Ex agro Leith-Hill-Place, Arm. f 
Regnamte Georgio Tertio. 3 
Anne Domini, MDCC LXVI. "1s 

24) 1 650 0. ene 
Obyblectamento non foi ſolum, 
Sed vicinorum, 
| # {414 1% e Bf omurum. : © N 

LEWISHAM, a town in Kent, ſituated on the river Ra- 
venſburn, between Blackheath and Bromley, Here are 


two free ſchools, of which the Leatherſellei's company in 


London are Governors, It is a pleaſant village, and near it 

are ſeveral gentlemen's feats. © $69 a 
LIMPS FIELD, village near Croydon in Sorry. 
LISSAM GREEN, 'a'pleafant village near Paddington. 


LOW LEYTON, or LEIGHTON, a village 1 
| * ſikuated 
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ſituated on the ſide of a hill, near Walthamſtow, at the 


foot of which runs the river Lee. In this pariſh are ſe- 
veral handſome ſeats belonging to wealthy citizens, and other 
ntlemen; eſpecially the ancient manor-houſe and ſeat of 
uckholts, which ſome time ago 'belonged to Benjamiu 
Collyer, Eſq; of whom it was purchaſed by the Earl Tyl- 
ney : but of late years this ſeat has been, deſerted by its 
owners, and not long ſince was converted into à public 
breakfaſting houſe, and ſo continued for about ſix years, 
during which it was much frequented by gentlemen and 
ladies, But it is now pulled down, and the materials fold, 
SGoring-Houſe, alſo called the Foreſt- Houſe, is loftily ti- 
tuated fronting the foreſt, It once belonged to the Abbot of 
Waltham, and afterwards came to the Gorings, Earls of Nor- 
wich; after which it was in the paſſeſſion of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, whoſe deſcendant fold it to Mr. Boſanquet, of 
London, merchant: | 11 Mi M $144 05.35760 
The beautiful ſeat of the late Sir Fiſher Tench, Bart. is a 
more modern ſtructure, adorned. with large and delightful 
gardens, with plantations, walks, groves, mounts, and canals 
ſtocked with fiſh and fowl: but Sir Fiſher's ſuece ſſors have 
ſold it to Mr. John Stanniland, of London, haberdaſher. 
The manor-houſe of Leyton has a fine proſpect over the 
marſh and river towards Hackney; this, together with a 
paddock, was ſold by Mr David Ganſel, Lord of the ma- 
nor, to the late Sir John Strange, who improved this ſeat 
with additional buildings and handſome. gardens ; but his 
ſon ſohn Strange, Eſq; has lately parted with his intereſt in 
it to Mr, Bladen. ' 


: This pariſh is waſhed on one ſide by the river Lee or Ley, 
: from which the village obtains its name, and riſes in a gentle 
aſcent, for about two miles, from the river to Waltham - Fo- 


reſt: on which ſide lies one ward of the pariſh called Ley- 

ton- Stone, in a pleaſant and healthful ſituation, inſomueh 

thac the number of inhabitants being greatly increafed, a 

chapel of eaſe has been lately built for their convenience. 
The pariſh-church is a ſmall building confiſting of a chan- 

cel and two ailes. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and 

the patronage of the vicarage is veſted in General Ganſel. 

| MM 


\ /T ALDEN, a village in Surry, about three miles from 
M Kingſton, has a powder-mill on a ſtream that runs 
rom Ewel to Kingſton. 
MILL-HILL, a pleaſant * in Middleſex, nine miles 
2 | 


and 
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- and an balf from London, that has an extenſive proſpect. It 


is in the pariſh of Hendon. 

MIMS, there are two villages of this name; North 
Mims, ſituated in Hertiordſhire, on the eaſt fide of Colney, 
and two miles from Hatfield, In its neighbourhood is the 
ſeat of the- late Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter of the Rolls, in 
right of bis Lady, who was heir to her late brother the great 
Lord Somers, The body of that nobleman lies interred in 
the chancel of the church, without any inſcription. It has 
2 moſt delightſul proſpect. This ſeat now belongs to the 
Duke of Leeds, who is Loxd of the manor. Here is a cha- 


Tity-ſchool. 


South Mims is fituated two miles from the former, in the 
moſt northern corner of Middleſex. Here is an alms-houſe 
built and eadowed for ſix poor people, by James Hickſon, 
Efq; who died in 1689, when he gave by his will to fifteen 
poor people of this pariſh two ſhifts, one pair of hoſe, and 
a pair of ſhoes annually ; for the payment of theſe, and 
other benefaCtions, he left ſeveral eſtates in this pariſh to the 
Brewers company in London. 

MOOR-PARK, near Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, 
late the ſeat of Lord Anſon, but now of Sir Lawrence Dun- 
das, Bart. The park is not large, but is very beautiful, whe- 
ther we confider it within itſelf or with regard to the fine 
and extenſive proſpects from it. The houſe was originally 
built by Cardinal Wolſey, and, paſſing through many hands, 
was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Monmouth. 
Then it came into the hands of Mr. Stiles, who enlarged, 
repaircd, and beautified it, under the direction of Sir James 
Thornh/ll It ſtands on a hill, not quite on the ſummir. Tt 
is of ſtone, of the Corinthian order; and, if not in the high- 
eſt ſtile of architecture, is yet very noble. The ſouth, or 


5 principal front, has a * and pediment of four columns. 


ſte offices are joined to the houſe by a beautiful circular 


colonade of the Tonic order, which terminates very elegant- 


ly with domes on each fide their entrance. One cannot help 
wiſhing the houſe on the top of the hill, or that part of the 
hill, were removed; for you cannot now ſee the principal 
front till you are upon it. | 
* On the back front of the houſe, ſays an ingenious writer, 
is a lawn of about thirty acres, abſolutely flat; which falls 
below it on one hand, and heights above it on the other. 
The rifing ground is divided into three great parts, each fo 
diſtinct and ſo different, as to have the effect of ſeveral = 
e 
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That neareſt to the houſe ſhelves gently under an open grove . 
of noble trees, which hang on the declivity, and advance be- 
yond it on the plain. The next is a large hill, preſſing for- 
ward, and covered with wood from the top to the bottom, 
The third is a bold ſteep, with a thicket falling down the 
ſteepeſt part, which makes it appear ſtill more precipitate z 
but the reſt of the flope is bare; only the brow. is crowned 
with wood, and towards the bottom is a little group of trees. 
Theſe heights, thus finely characteriſed in themſelves, are 
further diſtinguiſſied - their appendages. The ſmall, com- 
pact group near the foot, but tilt on the deſcent, of the 
further hill, is contraſted by a large ſtraggling clump, ſome 
way out upon the lawn, before the middle eminence, Be- 
tween this and the firſt hill, under two or three trees which 
croſs the opening, is ſeen to great advantage a winding 
laude, which riſes beyond them, and marks the ſeparation. 
Tais deep receſs, the different diſtanees to which the hills 
advance, the contraſt in their forms, and their accompani- 
ments, caſt the plain on this fide into a moſt beautiful figure. 
The other fide and the end were originally the flat edge of a 
de ſcent, a harſh, offenſive termination; but it is now brok- 
en by ſeveral hilloeks, not diminutive in ſtze, and con- 
ſiderable by the fine clumps which diſtmguiſh them, They 
recede one beyond another, and the outline waves agreeably 
amongſt them. They do more than conceal the ſharpneſs of 
the r z they convert a deformity into a beauty, and great- 
by contribute to the embellſkment of this moſt lovely ſcene; 
a ſcene, however, in which the flat is principal; aud yet a 
more varied, a more beautiful landſcape, can hardly be de- 
fired in a garden.“ yay : | 1 
- MOR DEN- COLLEGE, on the eaſt fide of Blackheath, 
for the ſupport of poor decayed and honeſt merchauts, was 
erected by Sir John Morden, Bart. a Turkey merchant, ſe- 
veral years before bis death, which happened in the, year 
1708. It conſiſts of a large brick building, with two (mall 
wings, ſtrengthened at the corners with ſtone ruſtic. The, 


rineipal entrance, which is in the center, is decorated with 


wic columns, feſtoons, and a pediment on the top, over, 
which riſes a turrer, with a dial; and from the dome, which 
is ſupported by ſcrolls, riſe a ball and fane. To this eu- 
trance there is an aſcent by a flight of circular ſteps; and 
baving afcended them, and paſſed through this part of the. 
building, we enter an inner ſquare, ſurrounded with piazzas- 
* M 3 The 
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The chapel is neatly wainſcoted, and has à coſtly altar- 
piece. | 

This ſtructure Sir John erected at a ſmall diſtance from 
Lis own habitation, in a place called Great Stone Field, and 
endowed it, after his Lady's deceaſe, with his whole real, 
copy hold, and perſonal eſtate, to the value of about 1300), 
per annum. 

The founder of this noble charity placed in this hoſpital 
twelve decayed Turkey-merchants in his life-time ; but aſter 
his deceaſe, the Lady Morden, finding that the ſhare allotted 
her dy Sir John's laſt will was inſufficient for her decent ſup- 
port, ſome parts of the eſtate not anſwering ſo well as was 
expected, ſhe was obliged to reduce the number to four. 

But upon her death the whole eſtate coming to the college, 
the number was increaſed, and there are at this time thirty- 
five poor gentlemen; and, the number not being limited, it 
is to be increaſed as the eſtate will afford; for the building 
will conveniently hold forty. - | 

The treaſurer, who receives the rents and revenues, and 
keeps the books of the accounts and diſburſements of the 
college, has 4ol. a year; and the chaplain, who reads pray- - 
ers twice a day, and preaches twice every Sunday, had at 
firſt a ſalary of zol. per annum, which the Lady Morden 
doubled at her death. She was, in other reſpects, a benefac- 
treſs of the college, and, as ſhe put up her huſband's ſtatue in 
a niche over the gate, the truſtees put up hers in another | 
niche, adjoining to that of her huſband, The penſioners 
have each zol. a year, and at firſt wore gowns with the 
founder's badge ; but this badge bas not been worn for ſome 
years, They have a common table in the hall to eat and 
drink together at meals; and each has a convenient apart- 
ment, with a cellar. | 

The treaſurer, chaplain, and penſioners, are obliged to 
reſide in the college; and, except in eaſe of fickneſs, no 
other perfons are to reſide, live, or lodge there; but no per- 
fon can be admitted as a penſioner, who cannot bring a cer- 
vificate to prove his being ypwards of fixty years of age. 

Seven Turkey merchants have the direction of this hoſpi- [ 
tal, and the nomination of the perſons to be admitted into it; : 


to them the treaſurer is accountable; and whenever any of 
theſe die, the ſurviving truſtees chuſe others in their room. 
MOULSEY, two towns thus denominated from the river 
Mole, which runs between them into the Thames; Eaſt 
Moulſey 
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Moulſey is fituated oppoſite to Hampton-Court, and was 
granted by King Charles II. to Sir James Clarke, grandfa- 
ther to the preſent lord of the manor, who bad the ferry 
from thence to Hampton-Court, in the room of which he 
has lately erected a handſome bridge, where a very high toll 
is taken of all paſſengers, carriages, &. * 
Weſt Moulſey is fituated about a mile and a half weſt” 
from - Kingſton ; and here is a ferry to Hampton town, 
which likewiſe belongs to the ſame gentleman. a at 
MUSWELL-HILL, in Middleſex, on the eaſt fide of 
Highgate, took its name from a ſpring or well on the hill, 
by a houſe built by Alderman Roe, which afterwards came 
to the late Earl of Bath, By this well, which was eſteemed 
holy, was a chapel with an image of our lady of Muſwell, 
to which great numbers went in pilgrimage. Both the ma- 
nor and chapel were ſold in the reign. ot Queen Elizabeth, 
to Mr. William Roe, in whoſe family they continued, till Sir 
Thomas Roe, the Ambaſſador, ſold them in the laſt cen» 
tury. | 


. . N, 

\ TASING, a village in Eſſex, between Epping and Har- 

N low. | 90 . 

NAVE STOCK, a village near Brentwood, in Eſſex. | 1 
— village in Eſſex, on the eaſt ſide of Rum- 
ford. | 3 Ws = 

NETHERHALL, a village in Eſſex, on the north fide 
of Chipping Ongar. 5 | 

NETHERHALL, a village in Eſſex, near. Great and 
— Parndon, and at the conflux of the Lee and the 

tort. 


NETTLEWELL, a village en the ſouth-weſk fide of 


Harlow. | 

NEWINGTON- BUTTS, a village in Surry, extending 
from the end of Blackman-ftreer, to Kennington common, i 
is ſaid to receive the name of Butts, from the exerciſe of 1 
ſhooting at butts, much practiſed both here and in the other 1 
towns of England, in the reign of Henry VIII. &e. to fit 9 | 
men to ſerve in the regiment of archers. But Mr. Aubrey if 
thinks it received this name from the Butts of Norfolk, Who 4 
bad an eſtate here. Mr, Whateley obſerves, that here were 
pianted the firſt peaches ſo much eſteemed, diſtinguiſhed by | 
_ the name of Newington peaches, The church, which is my 

dedicated to Bt, Mary, is a rectory in the gift of the _ | 1 


, 
* 


of, Wincheſter, and the MI ariſing to the incumbent a- 
mount to about 140l. per annum. 6 

In this village are three alms-houſes, a charity-ſchool, and 
- work-houſe. The principal of theſe alms-houſes are thoſe 

| the Fiſhmonger” company; the moſt ancient of which is 
St. Peter's Hoſpital, which that company erected. by virtue 
of letters patent, granted by King James, Li in the year 1618, 
for the reception of ſeveral of their ppor members, It con- 
tains twenty-two alms· people, each of whom has two rooms, 
and an allowance of 38. a week, I 5s. at Chriſtmas, a chal- 
dron of coals and a gown yearly, and one of the penſioners 
who reads prayers twice a day in the chapel, has an addition- 
al allowance of 2l. a year. The entrance is by a pair of 
iron gates opening into the center of the, building; On the 
inſide are two courts behind each other, in 2 is a hall 
with painted windows, and a-chapel, To the ſouth of this 
hoſpital is another founded by Mr. James Hulbert, a livery- 
man of the Fiſhmongers company, in 1719, whoſe ſtatue 
ſtands upon a pedeſtal; and on the walls, which extend be- 
fore both, are iron rails to afford a view of this ſtatue, of the 
more modern hoſ pital erected by that gentleman, and of the 
pleaſant walks before it. This is alſo founded for twenty 
poor men and women who have much the ſame accommoda- 
tions and allawance with thoſe of St. Peter's. 

NEWING- ON- GREEN, a. pleaſant village. between 
Iſlington and Stoke - Newington, chiefly conſiſting of a hand- 
ſome ſquaxe of a conſiderable extent, ſurrounded by houſes. 
which are in general well built; before each fide is a row o 
trees, and an extenſive graſs-plat in the middle. It is in the 
pariſh of Stoke-Newington; on one ſide of the ground is a 
meeting. houſe. 5 

NEWINGTON or STOKE NEWINGTON, Middle- 
ſex, is a pleaſant village, where a great number of the eiti- 
zens of London have built houſes, and rendered it extremely 

opulous, more like a large flouriſhing town than a village. 

he church is a ſmall, low, Gothic building, and belongs 
ta the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and there 1s alſo a 
neat .meeting-honſe. Behind the church is a pleaſant grove: 
of tall trees, where the inhabitants rt ſort for . benefit of. 
ſhade and a wholeſome air. 

NON ESU CH, io, Surry, is ſituated hee ates * Ep- 
ſam, and was formerly called Cuddington, till a malt magni- 
ficent palace was erected there, by Henry VIII. which ob- 
tained the name of Noneſuch from its upparallelled — 
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The learned Hentzner, in his Liacrarium, ſpeaking of this 
palace, ſays, that ** it was choſen for his pleaſure and retire- 
ment, and built by him with an exceſs of magnificence and 
elegance even to oſtentation : one would imagine every thin 
that architecture can perform to have been employed in this 
one work: there are every where ſo many ſtatues that ſeem 
to breathe, ſo many miracles of conſummate art, ſo many 
caſts that rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, that 
it may well claim and juſtify its name of Noneſuch, 

«The palace itſelf is ſo encompaſſed with parks full of deer, 
delightful gardens, groves ornamented with trellis-work, 
cabinets of verdure, and walks ſo embrowned by trees, that 
it ſeems to be a place pitched upon by Pleaſure herſelf, to 
dwell in along with Health, | 12 

In the pleaſure and artificial gardens are many columns 
and pyramids of marble, two fountains that ſpout water one 
round the other, like a pyramid, upon whick are perched. 
ſmall birds that ſtream water out of their bills: in the grove 
of Diana is a very agreeable fountain, with Actæon turned 
into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her 
nymphs, with inſcriptions. 8 | | 

There is another pyramid of marble full of concealed 
piper, which ſpirt upon all who come within their reach.“ 

uch was this palace and gardens when Hentzner wrote, 
but King Charles II. gave it to the. Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
who pulled it down and fold the materials ; wherewith a 
new houſe was built by the Earl of Berkeley, which was the 
ſeat of the late Earl of Guildford, and is called Durdans. 

NORTH-END, a pleaſant village near Hammerſmith, 
where are the handſome houſe and finely diſpoſed gardens 
lately poſſeſſed by the Earl of Tilney, and of the late Sir 
John Stanley, 

NORTHALL, a village on the north-fide of Enfield 
Chace, three miles north of High Barnet, is ſaid to be cor- 
ruptly ſo called from Northaw, or the North Grove, here 
being a wood that belonged to the monaſtery of St. Alban's. 
A noble houſe was built here in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth by Henr” Dudley Earl of Warwick; after whoſe death 
it eame to ſeveral poſſeſſors, and being fold to William Le- 
man, deſcended to Sir William Leman his grandſon, who 
has given the rent of the wells to the poor of the pariſh. 
King James I. alſo gave 4ol. a year to the town in lieu of 
the ground he laid into his park at Theobald's out of the 
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| Oe 9 Weybridge, in Surry, is the 


ſeat of the Duke of ewcallle, The park is about 
four miles round. The houſe is ſituated ahout the middle of 


the terrace, whoſe majeſtic grandeur, and the beautiful land- 


ſcape which, it, commands, words cannot deſcribe, nor the 
penal delineate, lo as to give an adequate idea of this ſine 
cene. 

The ſerpentine river which you look down upon from the 
terrace, though artificial, appears as beautiful as it could do 
were it natural; and a franger who did not know the place 
would conclude it to be the Thames, in which opinion he 
would be confirmed by the view of Walton- bridge over that 


_ rjver,, which by a bappy contrivance is made to look like a 


bridge over it, and cloſes the proſpect that way finely« : 
OCKHA AM, four miles to the caſt of Woking, where 
. rd King hath a ſeat whoſe park extends to the great road. 
his was purchaſed by Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord 
hancellor. The houſe was greatly repaired and beautiſied 
by the late Lord, aud the preſent Lord King has made great 
ande moſt in the park and gardens, The pariſh chureh 
ds almoſt oppoſite to the houſe, and in the chureh-yard: 
is. a tombſtone over the grave of John Spong, a- carpenter, 
who. died in November, 1736, on «which 3 is the n. 
punning epitaph : 
„Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along, 
Fell'd by Death's ſurer hatcher, here lies Spong; 
Poſts ofe he made, yet ne*er a place could get; 
And livd by railing, though he was no wit; 
Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian; 
And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian, 
Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 
And laſting as. his fame, a tomb t' erect; 
In vain we ſeek an artiſt ſuch as he, 
Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity,” 


The inhabitants of this village. have a tradition, that at 
Ockbam Court was formerly a nunnery, and that a ſubter - 
ranneous paſſage went from it, under the river to Newark 
abbey, by which there was a communication between the 
mon 5 and nuns. 

OLD FORD, in Stepney pariſh, near Stratford le Bow. 

A 
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TRAINSHILL, near Cobham, in Surry, is the ſeat of the 

Hon. Charles Hamilton. Ir is ſituated on the ' utmoſt 
verge of a moor, which riſes above a fertile plain, watered 
by the Mole. Large vallies, deſcending in different direc- 
tions towards the river, break the brow into ſeparate. emi- 
nences; and the gardens are extended along the edge, in a 
ſemi.circular, form, between the winding river which de- 
ſcribes their outward boundary, and the park which; fills ap 
the cavity of the creſcent : the moor lies behind the place, 
and ſometimes appears too conſpicuouſly ; but the views og 
the other ſides into the cultivated country are agreeable z 
they are terminated by hills at-a competent diſtance ; the 
plain is ſufficiently varied with objects; and the richeſt mea- 


dovvs overſpread the bottom juſt below: the proſpects are, 


however, only pretty, not fine; and the river is languid and 
dull. Painſhill is therefore little benefited by external cir. 


cumſtances; but the ſcenes within itſelf are both grand and 


beautiful; and the diſpoſition of the gardens atfords frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing the ſeveral parts, the one from the 
other, acroſs the park, in a variety of adyantageous ſitua- 
tions. | TE] 7 „ 
The houſe ſtands at one extremity of the creſcent, on a 


bill which is ſnut out from the park, but open to the coun- 


try. The view is chearful; and the ſpot is laid out in ag 
elegant garden taſte, pretending to no more than to be pleas 
ſant. In the midſt of the thicket which ſeparates. it from the 
park, is a parterre, and an orangerie, where the exotic plants 
are, during the ſummer, intermixed with common ſhrubs, 
and a conſtant: ſucceſſion of flowers, The ſpace before the 


houſe is full of ornament ; the ground is prettily varied; 
and ſeveral forts of beautiful trees are diſpoſed on the ſides 


an little open plantations, 43 131 fot 2 «19 or} 

This hill 1s divided from another much larger by a ſmall 
valley; and on the top of the ſecond eminence, at a ſeat juſt 
above a large vineyard which overſpreads all the fide, a ſcene 
totally different appears: the general proſpe&, though beau- 


tiful, is the circumſtance the leaſt engaging ; the attention 


is immediately attracted from rhe, cultivated plain, to the 
point of a hanging wood. at a diſtance, but ſtill within the 
Place, and which is not only a noble ohject in itſelſ, bat af- 
lords the moſt pleaſing encourage ment to all who delight in 

| | grandeur; 
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gardening ; for it has been raiſed by the preſent poſſeſſor ; 
and by its fituation, its thickneſs, and extent, while it re- 
tains the freſhneſs of a young plantation, bas already in ap- 
pearance all the maſſy richneſs of an old one. Oppoſite to 
the hill thus covered, is another in the country, of 

ſhape, but bare and barren ; and beyond the opening be- 
tween them, the moor falling back into a wide concave 
cloſes the interval, Had all theſe heights belonged to the 
ſame-proprietor, and been planted in the ſame manner, they 
would have compoſed as great, as romantic a ſcene, as an 


of thoſe which we rarely ſee, but always behold with admi- 


ration, the work of nature alone, matured by the growth of 
ages, | BY 
| En Painſhill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs of de- 
ſign, and a happineſs of execution, attend the wonderful 
n which art has there made to rival nature. Another 
int of the ſame eminence exhibits a landſcape diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the laſt in every particular, except in the æra of its 
Exiſtence : it is entirely within the place, and commanded 
from an open Gothic building, on the very edge of a high 
fleep, which riſes immediately above a fine artificial lake in 


the bottom: the whole of this lake is never ſeen at once; 


but by its form, by the diſpoſition of ſome iſlands, and by 
the trees in them and on the banks, it always ſeems to be 
larger than ir is: on the left are continued plantations, to 
exclude the country ; 'on the right, all the park opens; and 
in front, beyond the water, is the hanging wood," the point 
of which appeared before, but here it ſtrerches quite acroſs 
the view, and diſplays all its extent, and all its varieties, 
A broad river, iſſuing from the lake, paſſes under a bridye 
of five arches near the outlet, then directs its courſe towards 
the wood, and flows underneath it, On the fide of the bill 
is couched a low hermitage, encompaſſed with thicket, and 
overhung with ſhade; and far to the right, on the utmoſt 
ſummit, riſes a lofty tower, eminent above all the trees. 
About the hermitage, the cloſeſt covert, and the darkeſt 
greens, ſpread their gloom : in other places the tints are 
mixed; and in one, a little glimmering light marks an open- 
ing in the wood, and diverſifies its uniformity, without di- 
miniſhing its greatneſs. Throughout the illuſtrious ſcene 
conſiſtency is preſerved in the midſt of variety ; all the parts 
vnite eafily ; the plantations in the bottom join to the wood 
which hangs on the hill ; thoſe on the upper grounds of 
the park, break into groves Which afterwards divide into 
| clumps, 
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clumps, and in the end taper into ſingle trees, The ground 
is very various, but it points from all fides towards the lake, 
and, flackening its deſcent as it approaches, ſlides at laſt gent- 
ly into the water. The groves and the lawns on the decli- 
vities are elegant and rich ; the fine expanſe of the lake, en- 
livened by the gay plantations on the banks, and the reflec- 
tion of the bridge upon the ſurface, animates the landſcape; 
and the extent and the height of the hanging wood gives an 
air of grandeur to the whole, 

An eaſy wiading deſcent leads from the Gothic building to 
the lake, and a broad walk is afterwards continued along the 
banks, and acroſs an iſland, cloſe to the water on one hand, 
and ſkirted by wood on the other: the ſpot is perfectly re- 
tired; but the retirement is chearful; the lake 1s calm; but 
it is full to the brim, and never darkened with ſhadow ; the 
walk is ſmooth, and almoſt level, and touches the very mar- 
gin of the water; the wood which ſecludes all view into the 
country, is compoſed of the moſt elegant trees, full of the 
lighteſt greens, and bordered with ſhrubs and with flowers ; 
and though the *** is almoſt ſurrounded with plantations, 
yet within itſelf it is open and airy ; it is embelliſhed with 
three bridges, a ruined arch, and a grotto; and the Gothic 
building, ftill very near, and impending directly over the 

lake, belongs to the place; but theſe objects are never vi- 
| fible all together; they appear in ſueceſſion as the walk pro- 
ceeds; and their number does not croud the ſcene which is 
enriched by their frequency, | | 

The tranſition is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from this 
poliſhed ſpot, to another of the moſt uncultivated nature; 
not dreary, not romantic, but rude; it is a wood, which 
overſpreads a large tract of very uneven ground; the glades 
through it are juſt cleared of the buſhes and plants, which are 
natural to the foil ; ſometimes they are cloſed on both fides 
with thickets; at other times they are only cut through the 
fern in the openings; and even the larches and the firs, 
which are mixed with beech on the fide of the principal 
glade, are left in ſuch a ſtate of apparent neglect, that they 
ſeem to be the product of the wild, not decorations of the 
walk: this is the hanging wood, which before was ſo noble 
an object, and is now ſuch a diſtant retreat; near the tower 
it is thin; but about the hermitage it is thickened with trees 
of the darkeſt greens; a narrow gloomy path, overhung 
with Scotch and ſpruce firs, under -which the fern ſeems to 


have beep killed not — and ſcarce a blade of graſs 
| can 
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can grow, leads to the cell; that is compoſed of logs and 
of roots; the defign is as ſimple as the materials; and the 
furniture within is old and uncouth ; all the circumſtances 
which belong to the charaQter are retained in the utmoſt pu- 
rity, both in the approach and the entrance; in the ſecond 
room they are ſuddenly changed for a view of the gardens 
and the country, which is rich with every appearance of inha- 
birants and cultivation. From the tower on the top of the 
Hill is another proſpect, much more extenſive, but not more 
beautiful; the objects are not ſo well ſelected, nor ſeen to fo 
great advantage; ſome of them are too diſtant; ſome too 
much below the eye; and a large portion of the heath inter- 
venes, which caſts a cloud over the view, 

Not ſar from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the higheſt 
degree of improvement, in which ſtands a large Doric builds 
ing, called the Temple of Bacchus, with a fine portico in the 
front, a rich alto relievo in the pediment, and on each fide 
a range of pilaſters: within, it is decorated with many an- 
tique buſts, and a noble ſtatue of the god in the center; the 
room has none of that folemnity which is often affectedly 
aſcribed to the character, but without being gaudy is full of 
light, of ornament, and ſplendor ; the fituation is on a brow, 
which commands an agreeable proſpect; bur the top of the 
bill is almoſt a flat, diverſified however by ſeveral thickets, 
and broad walks winding between them; theſe walks run in- 
to each other ſo frequently, their relation is ſo apparent, 
that the idea of the whole 1s never loſt in the diviſions ; and 
the parts are, like the whole, large; they agree alſo in ſtyle; 
the interruptians therefore never deſtroy the appearance of 
extent; they only change the boundaries, and multiply the 
figures: to the grandeur which the ſpot receives from ſuch 
dimenſions, is added all the richneſs of which plantations 
are capable; the thickets are of flowering ſhrubs ; and the 
openings are embelliſhed with little airy groups of the moſt 
elegant trees, ſkirting or croſſing the glades ; but nothing is 
minute, or unworthy of the environs of the temple, 

The gardens end here ; this is one of the extremities of 
the creſcent, and from hence to the houſe in the other exxe- 
mity is an open walk through the park; in the way a tent 
is pitched, upon a fine ſwell, juſt above the water, which is 
ſeen to greater advantage from this point than from. any 
other ; its broadeſt expanſe is at the foot of the hill; from 
that it ſpreads in ſeveral directions, ſometimes under the 
plantations, ſometimes into the midſt of them, and at other 
| times 
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times winding behind them; the-principal bridge of five arches 
is juſt below; at a diſtance, deep in the wood, is another, a 
ſingle arch, thrown over a ſtream which is loſt a little be- 
yond it ; the poſition of the latter is directly athwart that of 


the former; the eye paſſes along the one and under the 
other; and the greater is of ſtone, the ſmaller of wood; 


no two objects bearing the ſame name, can be more different 


io figure and, ſituation : the banks alſo of the lake are infi- 
ritely diverſified ; they are open in one place, and in ano- 
ther covered with plantations ; which ſometimes come down 
to the brink of the water, and ſometimes leave room for a 
walk; the glades are either conducted along the fides, or 
open into the thickeſt of the wood; and now and then they 
ſeem to turn round it towards the country, which appears in 
the offskip, rifing above this pictureſque and various ſcene, 
through a wide opening between the hangiag wood on the 
hand, and the eminence crowned with the Gothic tower on 
the other. | 8 | 

PANCRAS, a ſmall hamlet in Middleſex, on the north- 
welt fide of London, ia the road to Kentiſh town, It has a 
church dedicated to St. Pancras, and called St. Pancras in the 
Fields, an old plain Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower 
without a ſpire. It is a vulgar tradition, that this church is 
of greater antiquity than that of St, Paul's cathedral, of 
which it is only a prebend ; but this ariſes from a miſtake ; 
for the church of Sr, Pancras, termed the mother of Sr. 
Paul's, was ſituated in the city of Canterbury, and was 
changed from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian church, by Sr. 
Auſtin the monk, in the year 598, when he dedicated it to 
ot, Pancras, | 

The chuich-yard is a general bury ing place for perſons of 


the Romiſh religion, At a public houſe on the ſouth fide of | 


the church is a m-dicinal ſpring, 
PARSONS - GREEN, a village near Fulham, where the 
Eail of Peterbo ough hath a fine ſeat and gardens, 


PECKHAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, in the pariſh of 


Camberwell, Here is the fear of the late Lord Trevor, built 
in the reign of King James II. by Sir Thomas Bond, who 
being deeply engaged in the pernicious ſchemes of that im- 
prudent Prince, was obliged to leave the kingdom with him, 
when the houſe was plundered by the populace, and became 
torfeited to the crown. The front of the houſe ſtands to the 
north, with a ſpacious garden before it, from which extend 
two rows of large elms, of ON length, through which 
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the Tower of London terminates the proſpect. But on each 
fide of this avenue you have a view of London; and the maſts 
of veſſels appearing at high water over the trees and houſes 
up to Greenwich, greatly improve the proſpect. Peckham, 
which lies on the back ſide of the gardens, is ſhut out from 
the view by plantations.” The kitchen garden and the walls 
were planted with the choiceſt fruit-trees from France, and 
an experienced gardener was ſent for from Paris te have the 
management of them; ſo that the collection o fruit-rrees in 


. this garden has been accounted one of the beſt in England. 


Atrer the death of the late Lord Trevor, this ſeat was pur- 
chafed by a private gentleman, who began to make very con- 
fiderable improvements, and, had he lived a few years longer, 
would have rendered it a very delightful retreat. | 

There are alſo at Peckham ſeveral other villas, and neat 
houſes of retirement, inhabited by the tradeſmen of London, 


and thoſe who have retired from buſineſs, 


PECKHAM RYE, a village in Surry, on the ſouth fide 


of Peckham, 


PETERSHAM, a ſmall village in Surry, near the New 


Park, and a little to the ſouth of Richmond Hill. Here ſtood 


a delightful ſeat built by the late Earl of Rocheſter, Lord 
Thigh "Treaſurer, in the reign of King James II. This fine 
houſe waz burnt down in the year 1720, ſo ſuddenly, that rhe 
tamily, who were all at home, had ſcarcely time to fave their 
lives. Nor was the houſe, though exquiſitely finiſhed! both 
within ard without, the grcateſt loſs ſuituined ; the noble 
furniture, the curious collection of paintings, and the ineſti- 


mable library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chan- 


cellor of England, and author of the Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
lion, were wholly conſumed; and, among other valuable 
pieces, ſeveral manuſcripts relating to thoſe times, and to 
thetranſattions in which the King his Maſter and himſelf 
were engaged both at home and abroad; beſides other curi- 
aus colle&:ons made by that noble author in foreign coun- 
tries, 

On the ground where his houſe ſtood, the Earl of Har- 
rington erected another, after one of the Earl of Burlington's 


deſigns. The front next the court is very plain, and the en- 


trance to the houſe not very extraordinary; but the ſouth 
front next the garden, is bold and regular, and the apart- 
ments on that nde, chiefly deſigned for ſtate, are extremely 
Elegant. | | | 
'The gardens were before crowded with plantations * 
the 
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the houſe, but they are now laid open in lawns of graſs: 
the kitchen garden, before ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
houſe, is removed out of fight, and the ground eonverted to 
an open ſlope of graſs, leading up to a terrace of great length ; 
from which is a rs of the river Thames, the town of 

Twickenham, and of all the fine ſeats round that part of the 
country. On the other fide of the terrace, is a plantation on 


a riſing ground; and on the ſummit of the hill is a fine plea» 


ſure- houſe, which on every fide commands a proſpect of the 

country for many miles. : 
PLAISTOW, a village in Eſſex, in the pariſh of Weſt 

Ham. | (+1660 
PLAISTOW, a village near Bromley, in Kent, 


POPLAR, a hamlet ot Stepney, is ſituated on the Thames 


to the eaſt of Limehouſe, and obtained its name from the 
great number of poplar trees that anciently grew there. 
'The chapel of Poplar was erected in the year 1654, when 
the ground upon which it was built, together with the church- 
yard, were given by the Eaſt-India company, and the edifice 
erected by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants and 
others; ſince which time that Company has not only allow- 


ed the Miniſter a convenient dweliling-houſe, with a garden 


and field, containing about three acres, but has allowed him 
201. per annum during pleaſure ; wherefore this chapel tor 
want of an endowment continues unconſeerated. ; 
Poplar Marſh, called the Iſle of Dogs, from the great noſe 
made by the King's hounds that were kept there during the 
reſidence of the Royal family at Greenwich, 1s rather ar 
iſthmus than an iſland, and is reckoned one of the richeſt 
ſpots of ground in England; for it not only raiſes the largeſt 
cattle, but the graſs it bears is eſteemed a great veſtorative ot 
all diſtempered cattle. | 4 
Here are two alms-houſes beſides an hoſpital, belonging to 
the Faſt-India company. N , 
PRIMROSE HILL, a very pleaſant hill between Kilburn 
and Ham pſtead, alſo called Green-Berry-Hill;from the names 
of the three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, Who 
_ ET hither after he had been murdered near Somer- 
t Houle, | | 


. PUTNEY, a village in Surry, fituated on the Thimes,. 


five miles ſouth-weſt of London, famous for being the birth- 
place of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Effex, whoſe father was 
a blackſmith here. About this village the citizens of Lon- 


don have many * ; and on Putney Heath was a 
85 | 1 


pablic- 
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public-houſe, noted for polite aſſemblies, and in the ſummer 
ſeaſon for breakfaſting and dancing, and for one of the plea- 
Janteit bowling-greens in England. Here is an old church 
erected after the ſame model with that of Fulham, on the 
oppolite ſhore, and they are both ſaid to have been built by 
two lifters, From hence there is a communication by means 
of a wooden bridge with Fulham. 
Thar part of Putney which joins to the Heath, commands 
a fine view both up and down the river Thames. 
PRYFORD,.or PURFORD, in Surry, the fine ſeat of 
the late Denzil Onſlow, Eſq; fituated two miles from Guild- 
tord, on the banks of the Wey. It is rendered extremely 
leaſant, by the beautiful intermixture of wood and water, 
3a the park, gardens, and grounds adjoining. By the park. 
is a decoy, the firſt of the kind in this part of England. 


' R 

ANELAG H, is pleaſantly fituated on the north bank. 
| of the river Thames, in the village of Chelſea, about 
two miles welt of London, and is held in very bigh eſteem by 
the nobility and gentry, as well for its beauty and elegance, 
as for being the faſhionable place of reſort, in the ſpring and 


part of the ſummer evenings, of a great concourſe of genteek | 


and polite company. 

1n order that Ranelagh ſhall be particularly devoted to the 
entertainment of the beſt company, it is always opened about 
| the beginning of April, which is before the families of diſ- 
tinction quit London to reſide in the country, and it is cloſed 

in the month of July, , | 
As the river Thames flows contiguous to the garden, many 
people chuſe ro go thither by water. The landing here is 
rendered convenient by a flight of ſteps which lead to an 
agreeable gravel walk, ſhaded with trees and hedges,” where 
on one hand is a proſpect of the river, and the fields on the 
oppofite thore, and on the other a view ot the ſouth front of 
Chelſea hoſpital, and the gardens belonging to it. At the 
end of this walk, which in the evening is lighted with lamps, 

you enter Ranelagh gardens. | | | 
But the moſt convenient, and, perhaps, the moſt pleaſant 
way to Ranelagh from London and Weſtminſter is by land. 
There are two ways for carriages, viz. from Hyde-park-cor- 
ner and Buckingham-gate ; the fares of which for hackney- 
coaches are one ſhilling each, But for thoſe who chuſe to 
walk, the moſt pleaſant way is through St. James's m 4 
| ck. 
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Buckingham-houſe, from which Ranelagh is about three 
quarters of a mile diſtant, in a direct line. The road is all 
the way lighted with lamps, which yield a comfortable effect 
to the ſpectators on their return in a dark evening. 
* The price of admittance is half-a-crown, which is paid to 
| a proper perſon attending at the front of Ranelagh-houſe; 
then proceeding forward you paſs through the dwelling- | | 
houſe, and deſcending a flight of ſteps, enter the gardens x | 


but in cold or rainy weather, the company turn on the left- 
hand, and go through the houſe, and enter by deſcending a 
flight of ſteps, a matted avenue or covered way, which leads 
to the rotundo, and the company thus avoid the leaſt dirt, 
damp, or wet, and may return to their coaches when the en- 
tertainment is over by this paſſage, which is lighted with 
lamps, without having been once from under cover, | 
Ranelagh-houſe formerly belonged to the Earl of Rane- 
lagh, who once reſided here, at which time the gardens were 
very extenſive; but, on the deceaſe of his Lordſhip, the eſtate 
was ſold, the principal part of the gardens were converted into 
fields, and a great number of other alterations were made, 
agreeable to the taſte, conveniency, or advanrage of the pur- 
chaſers; but his Lordſhip's dwelling- houſe remained unalter- 
| ed, and has ſtill retained the name of Ranelagh-houfe, with an 
affinity that need not to be pointed out; part of the gardens 
adjoining to the houſe were likewiſe permitted to remain, 
Some gentlemen and builders having become purchaſers of 
theſe, a reſolution was taken of converting them into a'place | 
of public entertainment. Accordingly the late ingenious | | 
Mr. William Jones, who was Architect to the Honourable | 
Eaſt-India Company, drew the plan, and deſign of the preſent 
rot undo, or amphitheatre, which, in juilice to his merit, we 
mult own is an illuſtrious monument of the exteufiveneſs of 
his genius, and livelineſs of his fancy: he ſeems to have 
comprehended all that the moſt fertile imagination could 
ſuggeſt, and with the moſt delicate ſkill and judgment to have 
formed a combined repreſentation of whatever 1s beautiful, 
elegant, or ornamental, 

It being conſidered that the building ſuch a ſtructure with - 
ſtone would amount to an immenſe expence, the proprietors 
reſolved to erect it with wood; accordingly Mr. Jones was 
appointed architect, and under his immediate inſpection this | 
ſtructure was raiſed, and finiſhed in the year 1740, for the 

reception of the public, | 
1 This circular building is a noble edifice, which, in ſome 
; 5 meaſure 
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meaſure reſembles the Pantheon at Rome; the architeQure 
of the inſide, nearly correſponds with that of the outfide; 
the external diameter is one hundred and eighty-five feet, 


the internal, one hundred and fifty, The entrances are by 
four porticos oppoſite each other, which are of the Doric or- 


der, and the firit ſtory is ruſtic, Round the whole on the 
outſide is an arcade, and over it a gallery, the ſtairs to which 


are at the porticos; the company enter the upper boxes by 
this gallery, which is rendered ſafe by a balluſtrade, and 
over-head is a flated covering, which projects from the body 
of the rotundo. The gallery and arcade go round the whole 
building, except where the porticos break the continuity, 
Over the gallery are the windows, and over them the roof, 
which is fated. | 

Although the outſide is deſervedly admired for its noble 
and curious conſtruction, yet the inſide is by tar more eſteem- 
ed for the magnificence and ſublimity of its appearance. 

The firſt and principal object that ſtrikes the ſpectator is, 
what was formerly the grand orcheſtra, but is now called the 
fire- place, erected in the middle of the rotundo, reaching to 
the cieling, and at the ſame time ſupporting the roof; but 


it being found too high to yield to the company the full en- 
tertainment of the muſic, the performers were removed into 


another orcheſtra, ere cted in the ſpace of one of the porticos; 
the former, however, flill remains, an illuſtizous monument 
of the ingenuity of the artiſt, and is the moſt magnificent 
embelliſhment in the rotundo. It is a grand, beautiful, re- 
gular, and complete ſtructure, without the leaſt diſſonance 
or incongruity in any of its parts. It appears af firſt ſight 
like a large and ſplendid column curiouſly and finely orna- 
mented with paincings, carvings, and niches, | 
This circular pile is formed by eight triumphal arches of 
the Doric order. The pillars ate divided into two ſtories ; 
the firſt are painted in the reſemblance of marble, and de- 
corated with maſks, and other ornaments; and at the front 
of the arches are ſconces on each fide ; over.thefe pillars are 
eight flower. branches of ſmall lamps, The pillars in the 
ſecond ſtory are fluted and gilt, and ſurmounted. with termini 
of plaiſter af Paris. Above the eight triumphal arches was 
the orcheſtra, which is now cloſed up, and ſeveral muſical in- 
ſtruments are painted round it, being emblematic of its original 


defign : the eight compartments which are made by the ter- 


mini, and were formerly open, are decorated with feſtoons of 


flowers finely painted, reſembling of niches with vaſes and 
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ſtatues in them. The pillars which form the eight triumphal 
arches are the principal ſupport of the grand and curious 
roof, which for ſize and manner of conſtruction is not to be 
equalled in Europe; the aſtoniſhing genius of the architect 


is here concealed from our view by the cieling ; but it may 


eaſily be conceived, that ſuch a roof could not be made and 
ſupported by any of the ordinary methods; and it the timber- 
works above were laid open to public view, they would ſtrike 
every beholder with amazement and admiration, ; 
The ſpace on which this flrufture ſtands, is incloſed by a 
balluſtrade ; and in the centre of it, is one of the moſt curi- 
ous and admirable contrivances that ever the judgment of 
man could frame; it conſiſts of an elegant fire-place that 
cannot ſmoak nor become offenſive. In cold weather it ren- 
ders the whole rotundo very warm and comfortable; the 
chimney has four faces, and by tins over each of them, which 
are taken off and put on at pleaſure, the heat is either con - 
fined or permitted to exhale, as it is found moſt agreeable to the 
company; but the chief merit conſiſts in having ſurmounted 
the many difficulties, and almoſt impoſſibilities, in erecting 
and fixing this fire-place, which every architect on the ſlight- 
eſt examination will inſtantly perceive. The faces are form- 
ed by four ſtone arches, and over each of them is a handſome 
ſtone pediment, The corners of the four faces are ſupported 


by eight pieces of cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, 


and filled up with lead, nothing elſe being found fo ſecure, 
without offending the ſight with cords; and even in the fix- 
ing of theſe for the ſupport of the whole chimney, ſeveral in- 
effectual attempts were made before the preſent durable po- 


ſition was hit on. On the pediments, and in the ſpace between 


each of them, are eight flower- branches of ſmall g.aſs lamps, 
which when lighted in the evening look extremely brilliant, 
and have a very pleaſing effect. Above the pediments are 
four elegant niches in wood, and over them is a dome, which 
terminates this inner ſtructure, The chimney which pro- 
ceeds to the top of the rotundo is of brick, 

Let us now proceed to the other parts of this admired edi- 
fice, . the beſt deſcription of which will greatly fall ſhort of 
its beauty and merit. | 

It has been already obſerved, that the orcheſtra fills up 
the place of one of the entrances: the band of mulic is nume- 
rous, and conſiſts of a ſelect number of the beſt performers, 


vocal and inſtrumental, accompanied with an organ. The 


concert begins about ſeven o'clock, and, after ſinging ſeveral 
ſongs, 
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ſongs, and playing ſeveral pieces of muſic, at proper intervals, 
| the entertainment cloſes about ten o'clock, hn 2 
| 1 | © Round the rotundo, are fifty-two boxes for the dccommo- 
E | dation of the compauy, with a table and cloth ſpread in each. 
In theſe the company are regaled without any further ex- 
pence, with tea or coffee, In each of theſe boxes is a droll 
painting in the mimic maſquerade or pantomime taſte, and 
between each box hangs a bell lamp with two candles in it. 
The boxes are divided from each other, by wainſcotting and 
pillars; the latter are in front, and being every one of them 
main timbers, are part of the ſupport of the roof: each pillar 
is cafed and ſurmounted with termini of plaiſter of Paris, 
Fhich appears beautiful and grand. Before theſe paintings 
were hut up, the backs were all blinds, that could be taken 
down and put up at pleaſure; but apprehenſions ariſing that 
many people might catch cold, by others indiſcreetly moving 
1 them at improper times, it was reſolved to put up paintings, 
* and to fix them, Theſe paintings were made for blinds to 
il the windows, at the time of the famous maſquerades ; the 
1 figures at that diſtance looked very well, and ſeemed to be the 
1 ſize of real life; but now, being brought too near to our view, 
| they rather look prepoſterous, At the back of each box is a 
pair of folding doors, which open into the gardens, and were 
defigned for the conveniency of going in and coming out of 
the garden, without being obliged to go to the grand en- 
trances. Each of theſe boxes will commodiouſly hold ſeven 
or eight perſons, | 
Over the boxes is a gallery fronted with a balluſtrade and 
' Pillars painted in the reſemblance of marble, which contains 
the like number of boxes, with a lamp in the front of each; 
and at the back is a blind that can be put up or taken down 
ar pleafure, in order to render the boxes either airy or cloſe, 
"as is moſt agreeable to the company, and a pair of folding 
doors at the back of each, ia the ſame manner as the lower 
ones, 
At the diſtance of ren boxes from the orcheſtra on the 
right-hand, is the King's box, peculiarly ſet apart for the 
reception of his Majeſiy, or any of the Royal 3 who 


* 


viſit this place; it is two of the other boxes laid into one, 
hung with paper, and in the front are curtains of red 

aretine. 
. It frequently happens, that there are not a ſufficient num- 
wo ber of boxes to contain all the company, who at intervals 
1958 chuſe to fit down; therefore, a number of benches are = 
vided, 
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vided, covered with red bays, and placed occaſionally in dif- 


ferent parts of the rotundo. | | 
The pediments of the porticos within are ornamented 
with paintings adapted to the defign of the place. 


The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of Paris, over which 


is a mat, to prevent the company catching cold by walking. 
upon it; for this amuſement of walking round the rotundo, 
may be confidered as one of the pleaſures of the place: and, 
indeed, great numbers of both ſexes take a particular delight 


in it; it is at once exerciſe and entertainment, and in the 


company of a perſon we eſteem, the pleaſure is further 


heightened, and the beauties of the place, if no other ſub- 


jects occur, furniſh ample topics for converſation, This mat 


anſwers another very uſeful purpoſe ; for, if the company 


were to walk on boards, the noiſe made by their heels would 


be fo great, that it would be impoſſihli to hear anything elle ; 
but, the mat being ſoft, not a ſtep is perceived, and thus the 


muſic is heard in every part of the rotundo, and converſation. , 


not interrupted by a diſagreeable clangor, However, for the 


ſake of balls, which are occaſionally given here, when the 


entertainments are over, two ſpaces are left. unmatted from 


two of the porticos oppoſite each other to the fire-place in 


the center; Formetly there were two ſets of company danc- 
ing almoſt every night, who continued as long as they thought, 
proper, and each were provided with a band of muſic from 


the orcheſtra, Although theſe ſpaces break the continuity. 
of the mat, they are, nevertheleſs, no eye-ſore, becaule they 


are made from the two principal entrances, and ſeem to thoſe 
who know not the real cauſe, to have been purpoſely deſign. 
ed as a diſtinguiſhing mark of thoſe entrances. TY 
The cieling is painted a kind of olive-colour, and round 
the extremity is a rainbow. From the cieling deſcend twenty 


chandeliers, in two circles; each chandelier is ornamented 


with a gilt crown, and the candles are contained in thirteen 


bell lamps, by which means they caſt a more brilliant light. 
Twelve chandeliers are in the external circle, ſix of which 


J are larger than the others, and eight in the internal. When 


all theſe lamps are lighted, as they emit their rays equally 


through the whole fabric, it will naturally be imagined that 
the fight muſt be very glorious; no words can expreſs ita 
2 grandeur ; all parts ſhine with a reſplendency, as it formed 


3 of the ""_ ſubſtance of light; then doth. the maſterly diſ- 


poſition o 


F harmonious diſtinction of the ſeveral pieces, appear to the 
| greateſt 


the architect, the proportion of the parts, and the 
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2 advantage, the moſt minute part by this effulgence 
y 


ing open to the inſpeftion. Every one at firſt entering the 
rotundo at this time, feels the ſame ſenſation as at hearin 
ſuddenly a fine concert; architeQuure having the ſame effec 
on the eye as muſe on the ear, the mind is abſorbed in an 
extacy, The propriety and artful arrangement of the ſeve- 
ral objects, are expreſſive of the intention of this edifice; 
and this, indeed, may be ſaid of Ranelagh, that it is one of 
thoſe public places of pleaſure and entertainment, that for 


beauty, elegance, and grandeur, are not to be equalled in 


Europe. | | 

Formerly this rotundo was a place for public breakfaſting ; 
but that cuſtom being regarded as detrimental to ſociety, by 
introducing a new ſpecies of luxury, it was ſuppreſſed by an 
Act of Parliament in this as well as at all other places of 
public entertainment, Ranelagh was not a place of very 
extraordinary note, till it was honoured with the famous 
maſquerades: it was that brought it into vogue, and it has 
ever fince retained the eſteem and favour of the public. 
Theſe maſquerades were by the authority and command of 
his late Majeſty, The paintings which are now in the 
boxes, at that time covered the windows, and the whole ro- 
tundo was illuminated with wax candles, Great numbers of 
quality, and people of faſhion and diſtinction of both ſexes, 
diſguiled themſelves in all ſorts of odd, antic, and whimſical 
drefles, and, to prevent their being known, they all wore 
maſques, and promiſcuouſly rambled about in the rotundo 
and gardens; every one being ready to mingle with the com- 

ny without any diſtioction of ſex, age, or condition. But 
it being thought that theſe jubilees were of an evil tendency, 
by depraving the minds of the people, or, at leaſt, furniſhing 
opportunities for the commiſſion of irregularities, they were 
diſcontinued. Several parts of the ornaments and fancies 
uſed in the maſquerades are ſtill to be ſeen in the gardens, 
which we ſhall mention in our deſcription of them. 

The rotundo ſtands on higher ground than the gardens; 
it is ſurrounded on the back-part by a gravel-walk, which is 


lighted with lamps, and at the extremity of the eminence are 


planted ſhrubs and buſhes. Here is a flight of ſteps, which 


deſcend to a beautiful octagon graſs- plat that is bounded by | 


a gravel-walk, and ſhaded by elm and yew trees, At the ex- 


tremity oppoſite the rotundo are two thatched hovels paint- | 


ed white, formed by four arches, and terminating at the to 


in a point: they were erected at the time of the late mal- | 
\ querades, 


Fa 
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evening they are lighted with lamps, which glitter through 
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querades. From the ſteps above - mentioned is a fine proſ- 
pect of theſe ornaments, and they appear to a very great ad- 
vantage, particularly the graſs- plat and hedges ; a beautiful 
ſimplicity ſeems to reign through the whole ſcene, while or- 
der, regularity, and neatneſs, muſt ſenſcbly affect every ſpec- 
tater with a ſtrong idea of rural pleaſures and amuſements. 
{Formerly this place was a pond, ] Contiguous to this beau- 
tiful ſpot, are ſeveral little ſerpentine walks, formed by yew- 
trees, and ſhaded with elms, that are very agreeable: in the 


the trees, and have a — effect. 

But the grand, and by fome eſteemed the fineſt, walk in 
the whole gardens, is at the extremity on the left-hand, lead- 
ing from the matted avenue, or covered way, at the ſouth end 


of Ranelagh-boule to the bottom of the gardens, This gra- 


vel-walk is decorated on each fide by a graſs-plat ſhaded with 
yew and elm trees, and lighted with twenty lainps, projecting 
from the latter. On an eminence at the bottom is a circular 
temple dedicated to Pan, with the ſtatue of one of his fawns 
at the top; it is lated and painted white, and the dome is 
ſupported by eight pillars, 

Theſe gardens were laid out and planted at the entire ex- 
pence of the preſent proprietors, and were many years be- 
tore they arrived at the perteftion we now ſee them. They 


are charmingly adapted to the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, 


Here fragrance and — are ſo agreeably blended, that 
wick a — variety ſweetneſs they delight the eye 
and ſmell. | | 
On the right fide of the gardens is a beautiful canal, which 
in a warm cvening diffuſes an agreeable coolneſs, and renders 
the gardens ſtill more pleaſant, | 
At the lower extremity of the canal ſtands a Chineſe tem- 
ple, built at the time of the maſquerades, for the uſe of 
thoſe whimſical diverfions. At that time it ſtood in the was 
ter about the centre of the canal, and a boat was made uſe of 
to go back ward and forward; but fince, it has been removed 
from that ſituation to where it now ſtands. The whole ſtruc- 
ture is built with wood, carved, and ornamented in the Chi- 
neſe taſte. The flonr is boarded, and round it was an inclo- 
ſure between two or three feet high, part of whieh now re- 
mains. The top is ſupported by a number of pilaſters, cut 
in a form not much unlike Egyptian mummies, being ſmall 


at the bottom, and gradually increaſing in thickneſs to the 


top, where there is the figure -w a face between two volutes. 
The 


* —— — — 


on all ſides ſeveral delightful proſpects. 
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The temple is oblong in its form, ſlated at the top, and at 
each corner is a ſpire, ſurmounted with a little ball. In 
the evening it is illuminated with eight-and-twenty bell- 
lamps, which have a very pleaſing effect) and contribute not 
a little to make this part of the gar 
other. 

On that ſide of the temple next\the canal is a grotto, be- 


low which is a pipe that communicates with the river Thames, 


fer the uſe of carrying off the foul water in the canal, and 
receiving freſh, _ 227 

On each ſide the canal are handſome gravel-walks, lighted 
with lamps, and ſhaded with trees and hedges; the latter of 
which ate cut with the utmoſt exactneſs, and look extremely 
neat. The walk on the left fide of the canal is lighted with 
twelve lamps; but on the right fide are two walks, that next 
the water is lighted with ten lamps, and the other, which runs 
parallel with it, with thirty- four; this latter walk is a ve 
fine and ſpacious one, it is ſhaded on both ſides with lofty 
trees, and from each is a pleaſant proſpect. On the right are 
the gardens of Chelſea holpital, and on the left the canal and 
Ranelagh gardens. At the bottom of this walk are twenty 
lamps ſet in three triumphal arches, which extend from one 
fide of the walk to the other, and in the evening make a moſt 
charming and beautiful appearance. Here we meet the walk 
mentioned at the beginning that comes from the water And 
by which the company enter the gardens. 
From this part, and the temple above mentioned, there are 


Having deſcribed all the lower parts of the gardens, and 
mentioned whatever is worthy the obſervation of the curious 
ſpectator, we will now change our ſituation, and proceed to 
a deſcription of the upper part, which lies between the ro- 
tundo and Ranelagh-houſe, and is what you firſt fee at your 
entrance into the gardens. | 

The gardens here are perfectly open and airy, and in a fine 
evening are very pleaſant: they are laid-out in gravel-walks 
and graſs-plats ; ſome of them are ſhaded by trees, which va- 
riegate the ſcene very agreeably. A delightful fragrance ex- 
bales from an incloſed ſpot near the center, which has of late 
been converted intoa flower-garden, | 

Although this ſcene is unadorned with any pompous aſſiſt- 
ance of art, or with the appearance ot much coſt and pains 
in the laying-ovt, it is, nevertheleſs, deſervedly eſteemed, 
aud admired for its plain, neat, and beautitul fimplicity : = 

order 
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onder is agreeable, and perfectly rural; and the gentle breezes 
unconfined, add their refreſhing and comfortable ſweets, 
which make it delightful ro walk in. | 

At the end which goes down to the canal is a handſome 
ſummer-houſe, fronted with a pediment, and ſupported by fix 
columns ; the appearance is pretty, and it is a very ſuitable 
ornament to the gardens. 

Many people of faſhion viſit this place in the day- time, to 
view the rotundo, which, together with the diverſity of rural 
objects in and about the garden, render them perfectly agree- 
able. During the ſeaſon they are open all the week; and the 
price of admittance at this time is one ſhilling each perſon. 

No liquors are ſold in the garden, neither in the day- time, 
nor in the evening; the reaſon of which we apprehend is too 
obvious to be pointed out. 

To prevent any offenſive admittance of ſervants, either 
by miſtake or favour, the proprietors have been at the ex- 
pence of Pons. an handſome and convenient amphitheatre, 
with good ſeats for their reception only: it is ſituated in the 
moſt proper place, being in the coach-way leading up to Rane- 
lagh-houſe, and at ſuch a diſtance, that the ſervants can an- 
fwer the inſtant they are called, which prevents a great deal 
of trouble and confution, be l 

RANMER, a range of hills in Surry, near Box-Hill, on 
which the late Mr. Tyers built an elegant feat, and laid out 
the gardens and incloſures with the trueſt taſte. From thefe 
kills are extenſive views; St. Paul's, London, Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, and Windſor- Caſtle, are diſtinctly ſeen. 

REYGATE, a large market-town in Surry, lituated in the 
valley of Homfdale, twenty-three miles from London, and 
ſurrounded on each fide with hills. It is an ancient borough, 
and had a caſtle, built by the Saxons, on the eaſt fide of the 
town, ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly a 
long vault with a room at the end, large enough to hold 500 

rſons, where the Barons who took up arms againſt King 
— are ſaid to have had their private meetings. In the time 
of the civil wars it was in the poſſeſſion of Lord Monſon, who 
forfeited it to the Crown for treaſonable practices. Charles II. 
at his Reſtoration granted the manor and caſtle ro his brother 
the Duke of York; and at the Revolution King William 
granted them to Lord Somers, upon whoſe death they came 
to James Cox, Eſq; who was then one of the Repreſentatives 
of this town in Parliament, Its market-houſe was once a 
chapel dedicated to Thomas Becket, The church of this 
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town is built of freeſtone, and in a vault under the chancel 
are ſeveral monuments of the Howards, Earls of Nottingham. 
The neighbourhood abounds with fullers earth and medicinal 
plants. Its weekly market is on Tueſday ; and it has two an- 
nual fairs. 

On the ſouth ſide of the town is a large houſe, formerly a 
priory. It belongs to the late Mr. Parſons's family; and is 
beautified with plantations, and a large piece of water. It 
has two rooms, each fitty feet long, and of a proportionable 
breadth; but the cielings are much too low, The houſe 
and gardens are on every fide ſurrounded with hills, ſo as to 
render the proſpect very romantic. 

In this town. the late celebrated Lord Shaftſbury had an 
honſe, to wliich he retired to ſeclude himſelf from company. 
It is now iu the poſſeſſion of a private gentleman, who has 
laid out and planted a ſmall ſpot of ground, in ſo many parts, 
as to compriſe whatever can be ſuppoſed in the moſt noble 
feats, It may properly be called a model, and is called b 
the inhabitants of Reygate, The world in one acre. - 

RICHMOND, a village in Surry, twelve miles from 
London, This is reckoned the foe village in the Britiſh 
dominions, and has therefore been termed the Fre/cati of 
England, It was anciently the ſeat of our Monarchs, and _ 
the palace from its ſplendor was called Shene, which in the 
Saxon tongue fignifies bright, or ſhining. Here King Ed- 
ward III. died of grief, for the loſs of his heroic fon Edward 
the Black Prince; and here died Anne the wife of Richard II. 
who firſt taught the Engliſh women the uſe of the fide-ſaddle, 
tor before her time they were uſed to ride aſtride; Richard, 
however, was ſo afflited at her death, that it gave him ſuch 
a diſlike to the place where it happened, that he defaced the 
fine palace : but it was repaired and heautified afreſh by King 
Henry V. who alſo founded near it three religious houſes. 
In the year 1497, this palace was deſtroyed by fire, when 
King Henry VII. was there; but in 1501 that Prince cauſ- 
ed it to be new built, and commanded thar the village ſhould 
be called Richmond; he having borne the title of Earl of 
Richmond, before he obtained the crown by the defeat end 
death of Richard III, Henry VII. died here; and here alſo 
his grand-daughter Queen Elizabeth breathed her laſt, On 
the ground where formerly ſtood a part of the old palace, the 
Earl of Cholmondeley has a ſeat, as has alſo Mr. Wray. 

The prefent palace which is finely ſituated, is a very plain 


edifice, built by the Duke of Ormond, who received a 3 
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of a conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond, from King 


William III. as a reward for his military ſervices; but it de- 


vol ved to the Crown on that Duke's attainder, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of King George I. and this houſe was by 
his late Majeſty confirmed to the late Queen Caroline, im 
caſe ſhe became Queen Dowager of England. | 

His Majeſty took great delight here, and made ſeveral 
improvements in the palace, while her Majeſty amuſed her- 
ſelt at her royal dairy-houſe, Merlin's Cave, the Hermitage, 
and the other improvements which ſhe made in the park and 
gardens of this delightful retreat. | 

Though the palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a King 
of England, the gardens are extremely fine, without offering 
a violence to nature; and Pope's advice with reſpect to plant- 
ing, may be conſidered as a very accurate deſcription of the 
beauties to be found here. 


* To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

Fo rear the column, or the arch to bend; 

To ſwell the terrace, or to ſink the grot,. 

Ln all let Nature never be forgot : 

Conſult the genius of the place 1n all,. * 

That tells the waters or to riſz or fall; 

Or helps th? ambitious hill the heav'ns to ſcale, 

Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches op'ning glades, 

2 willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades ;; 
ow breaks, or now directs-th* intending lines; 

Paints as you. plant, and as you work, deſigns.“ 


7 


In ſhort, almoſt every thing here has an agreeable wildneſs,, - 


and a pleafing irregularity, that eannor fail to charm all who» 
are in love wuh nature, and afford a much higher and more: 
laſt ing ſatisfaction than the ſtiff decorations of art where the 


artiſt loſes ſight of nature, which-alone ought. to direct his- 


hand. | 

On entering theſe rural walks, you are conducted to the 
dairy, a neat but low brick building to which there is an aſ- 
cent by a flight of ſteps; in the front is a handſome angular 


pediment. The walls on the inſide are covered with ſtucco,, 


and the houſe is furniſhed ſuitably to a royal diary, the uten 
fils for the milk being of the moſt beautiful china. 

Paſſing by the ſide of canal, and through a grove of trees, 
the temple preſents itſelf to view, ſituated on a mount, It is 
acircular dome crowned with a ball, aad ſupported by. Tuſ-- 
| Q 3 gag” 
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can columns, with a circular altar in the middle, and to this 
temple there is an aſcent by very ſteep ſlopes, 22 
Returning by the dairy, and croſfing the gravel-walk, 
which leads from the palace to the river, you come to a wood, 
which you enter by a walk terminated by the Queen's pavi- 
lion, a neat elegant ſtructure, wherein is ſeen a beautiful 
chimney- piece, taken from a defign in the addition to Palla- 
— and a model of a palace intended to be built in this 
_ -: 
x In another part of the wood is the Duke's ſummer-houſe, 
which has a lofty arched entrance, and the roof riling to a 
point is terminated by a ball. 
On leaving the wood you come to the ſummer-houſe on 
the terrace, a light ſmall building, with very large and lofty 
windows, togive a better viewof the country, and particularly 
of that noble ſeat called Sion-houſe. In this edifice are two 
good pictures, repreſenting the taking of Vigo by the Duke 
of Ormond, | 
Paſſing through a labyrinth, you ſee, near a pond, Merlin's 


cave, a Gothic, building thatched ; within which are the fol- 


lowing figures in wax: Merlin, an ancient Britiſh enchanter ; 
the excellent and learned Queen Elizabeth, and a Queen of 
the Amazons, Here is alſo a library, confiſting of a well- 
choſen collection of the works of modern authors, neatly 
bound in vellum. | 


On leaving this edifice, which has an antique and venerable 


appearance, you come to a large oval of above 500 feet in 
diameter, called the Foreſt Oval, and turning from hence you 
have a view of the Hermitage, a groteſque building, which 
ſeems as if it had ſtood many hundred years, though it was 
| built by order of her late Majeſty, It has three arched doors, 
and the middle part which projects forward, is adorned with 
a kind of ruinous angular pediment ; the ſtones of the whole 
edifice appear as if rudely laid together, and the venerable 
look of the whole is improved by the thickneſs of the ſolemn 
grove behind, and the little turret on the top with a bell, to 
which you may aſcend by a winding walk. The inſide is in 
the form of an octagon with niches, in which are the buſts of 
the following truly great men, who by their writings were an 
honour not only to their country, but to human nature: the 


firſt on the right hand is the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, 


and next to him the juſily celebrated John Locke; the firſt 
on the left hand is Mr. Woolaſton, the author of The Reli- 
gion of Nature diſplayed; next to him is the reyerend and 


learned 
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learned Dr. Samuel Clarke; and in a kind of alcove is the 
truly honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. 

Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs through fields 
cloathed with grafs ; through corn - fields, and a wild ground 
interſperſed with broom and furze, which afford excellant 
ſhelter for hares and pheaſants, and here there are great num- 
bers of the latter very tame. From this pleaſing variety, in 
which nature appears in all her forms of cultivation and bar- | 
ren wildneſs, you come to an amphitheatre formed by young | 
elms, and a diagonal wilderneſs, 2 which you paſs to . 
the foreſt walk, which extends about half a mile, and then 

| paſſing through a ſmall wilderneſs, you leave the gardens, 
At the extremity of the garden on the north-eaſt, is ano- 
ther houſe that belonged to her Majeſty, and near it the houſe 
ol his late Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales, which 
* is on the infide adorned with ſtucco. Oppoſite the Prince's 
houſe is the Princeſs Amelia's, built by a Dutch architect, 
the outſide of which is painted. 

To the weſt of the gardens are ſeen the fine houſes of ſe- 
veral of the nobility and gentry, particularly the Lady Buck- 
worth's, and Mr. Geoffrey's ; and extending the view acroſs 
the Thames, there appears Iſleworth, 

But to return to the village of Richmond. The Green is 

extremely pleaſant, it being levelled and incloſed in a hand- 
ſome manner; it is alſo ſurrounded with lofty elms, and 
adorned on each fide with the houſes of perſons of diftinc- 
tion. A ſun-dail is here affixed in a pretty taſte, encompaſſ- 
ed with ſeats: this, and the railing- in of the Green, were at 
l the ſole charge of her late Majeſty. 
| Among the pretty feats on this ſpacious Green, is a hand- 

| fome edifice that formerly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and ſince to Sir Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which is 
| fad to be the longeſt and higheſt hedge of holly that was ever 
ſeen, with ſeveral other hegges of evergreens; there are here . 
alſo viſtas cut through woods, grottos, fountains, a fine canal, 
a decoy, ſummer- houſe, and ſtove- houſes, in which the anana, 
or pine-apple, was firſt brought to maturity in this kingdom. 

On the north-eaſt fide of the Green is a fine houſe, Which 

belonged to the late Mr. Heydigger, and a little beyond ir 
that of the late Duke of Cumberland; paſting by which, you "i 
| come to a ſmall park belonging to his Majeſty, well ſtocked 
with deer, and oppoſite to it is the entrance into the gardens. 

The town runs up the hill above a mile from the village of 

Eaſt Shene, to the New Park, with the royal gardens _—__ 


? 
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all the way towards the Thames ; whoſe tide reaches to this 


village, though it is ſixty miles from the ſea; which is a. 
gu diſtance than the tid? is carried by any other river in 
urope. | : 
| On the aſcent of the hill are wells of a purging mineral 
water, frequented during the ſummer by a great deal of good 
company. On the top there is a moſt ex tenſive and beautiful 
proſpect of the country, interſperſed with villages and inclo- 
ſures; the Thames is ſeen running beneath, and the land- 
ſcape 1s improved by the many fine ſeats that are ſcattered 
along its banks. ; | | 
There is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Duppa, Biſhop- 
of Wincheſter, in the reign of King Charles II. for the ſup- 
port of ten pour widows, purſuant to a vo made by that Pre- 
Lie during that Prince's exile, There is another alms-houſe 
endowed with above 1001. a year, which, fince its foundation, 
has been conſiderably increaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq. Here 
are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for fifty boys, and the other 
for fifty girls. | 
New Park, in Surry, is ſituated between Kingſton and: 
Richmond. This is one of the beſt parks in England; it 
was made in the reign of King Charles I. and incloſed with a 
brick- wall, faid to be eleven miles in compaſs, In this park. 
there is a little hall caſt up, called King Henry's Mount, frora 
which is a proſpect of ſix counties, with a diſtant view of the: 


| * London, and of Windſor Caſtle. 


he. new lodge in this park, built by the late Sir Robert 
Wal pole, Earl of Ortord, is a very elegant edifice. It is built 
of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings on each ſide of brick. 


I ſtands on a riſing ground, and commands a very good proſ- 
ect of the park, eſpecially of that fine piece of water which 


is in it, and which might be enlarged and brought acroſs the 
viſta which is in the front of the houſe, through a wood;. 
This park is the largeſt of any within the environs of Lon-- 
don, except that of Windſor, and the fineſt too; for though 
it has little more than a wild variety of natural beauties to. 
ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch as cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who are 
as much delighted with views in their rudeſt appearance, as in 
all the elegance of art and deſign, 
RICKEMANSWOR'DH, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty - 
two miles from London, is ſituated in a low mooriſh ſoil on 


the borders of Buckinghamſhire, near the river Coln. It has 


a market on Saturday, and is governed by a conſtable and 


two headboroughs, The ſeveral miils on the ſtreams _ 


this town cauſe a great quantity of wheat to be brought to it” 
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Here is a charity-ſchool for twenty boys and ten girls, with 
an alms-houſe for five widows, and another for four. In the 


_ neighbourhood is a warren-hill, where the ſound of the trum- 


1s repeated twelve times by the echo. 
ROEHAMPTON, in Surry, is ſituated between Putney- 
Heath and Eaſt Shene, and is one of the pleaſanteſt villages 
near London, having many fine houſes ſcattered about, ſo as 


not to reſemble a ſtreet or regular town; among others, that 


of the Earl of Beſborough is moſt worthy of notice. 
ROTHERHITH, vulgariy called Rederiff, was anciently 
a village on the ſouth-eaſt of London, though it 1s now joined 
to Southwark, and, as it is ſituated along the ſouth bank of 
the Thames, is chiefly inhabited by maſters of ſhips, and 
other ſeafaring people. \ 
RUMFO RD, a town in Eſſex, twelve miles from London, 
and five from Burntwood, is a very great thorough fare, and 


is governed by a Bailiff and Wardens, who are by patent em- 


powered to hold a weekly court for the trial of treaſons, fe- 
lonies, debts, &c. and to execute offenders, It has a market 
on Mondays and Tueſdays for hogs and calves, and on Wed- 
neſdays for corn, all of which are chiefly bought up for the 
uſe of London. . | : 
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EVENOAK, a market-town in Kent, near the river Dart 
or Darent, twenty--three miles from London, in the road 
to Rye, It obtained its name from ſeven very large oaks 
which grew near it when it was firſt built; and is governed 
by a Warden and Aſſiſtants. Here is an hoſpital and fchool, 
for the maintenance of people in years, and the inſtruction of 
outh, firſt erected by Sir William Sevenoak, Lord Mayor of 
ndon, in the year 1418, who is ſaid to have been a found. 
ling ſupported and educated at the expence of a charitable 
perſon of this town, wh-nce he took his name. The ſchool 
afterwards met with other benefactors, and, among the reſt, _ 
Queen Elizabeth having greatly augmented its revenue, it 
was thence called Queen Elizabeth's free-ſchool. It was re- 
built in 1927. Sir Henry Fermor, Bart. has a feat here; as 
has alſo Dr. Thomas Fuller. About a mile from Sevenoak, 


to the ſouth, is Knowl Place, the ſeat of the Duke of Dorſet, 


firuated in the middle of a park; and towards the eaſt is a 
ſeat which is alſo ſituated in the midſt of a park, 


SHENE. 
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SHENE. See EAST SHENE. | 
SHIPPERTON, a village in Middleſex, oppoſite Chert- 


1 ION HOUSE, one of the ſeats of the Right Hon. the 
1 Duke and Ducheſs of Northumberland, ſtands upon the 
banks of the Thames, between Brentford and Ifleworth, in 
1 - Middleſex, and oppoſite to the King's garden at Richmond. 
7 It is called Sion from a monaſtery ot the ſame name, which 

1 was founded by Henry V. in 1414, very near the place 
1 where the houſe now ſtands, and was endowed with 1000 

1 marks a year, for the maintenance of ſixty nuns (including 
uy | the Abbeſs) and twenty-five men, and was dedicated to St. 


Saviour aud St, Bridget; from the latter of whom the nuns, 
&c. were called Bridgettines, and were of the order of Au- 
guſtines, as reformed by ſome new regulations made by the 


ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. perhaps not on account of any 
greater irregularities of behaviour which had been diſcover- 
ed in it by the viſitors, but becauſe the membeis of that 
ſociety had been remarkably favourable to the King's ene- 
mies, and particularly to the maid of Kent; for ſhe met 
with a very friendly reception amongſt them, and ſo far ex- 
cited the curiofity of the neighbourhood, as to induce the 
tamous Sir Thomas More to have two private conferences with 
-her at this very place. . When the monaſtery was ſuppreſſed, 
its revenues, according to Speed, amounted to 19441. 118. 
[11d.2, and on account of its fine fituation, it was not fold or 
given immediately to any court favourite, but appropriated 


4 aforeiaid Bridget. . | 

l Sion was almoſt one of the firſt of the monaſteries that was 
11 

1 

{ 


| to the King's own uſe. And accordingly we find, that when 
j the corpſe of Henry VIII. was to be removed from Weſt. 
8 minſter to Windſor to be interred, it lay the firſt night, not 


at Richmond, as it is commonly ſuppoſed, but at Sion; 
which by this means became the ſcene in which a prophecy 
was imagined to be fulfilled: for Father Peto, preaching 
before the King at Greenwich in 1534, told him that the 
dogs would lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's. Now, 
as the King died of a dropfical diſorder, and had been dead 
a fortnight be fore he was removed to Sion, it fo happened, 
that ſome corrupted matter of a bloody colour ran through 
the coffin at that place: whereupon the incident, though 
: only a natural conſequence of the aforeſaid circumſtances, 
was miſconſtrued into a completion of Peto's pretended pro- 
phecy, and conſidered as a piece of divine jullice, inflicted 
. | upon 
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«pon the King for having forced the Bridgettines from their' 
religious ſanctuary, 
In the next reign the monaſtery was given by the King to 


his uncle the Duke of Somerſet the Protector, who about 1 


began to build Sion-Houſe, and finiſhed the ſhell o 1 
as it now remains, except a few alterations, which will 
be mentioned in their proper places. The houſe is built on 

the very ſpot where the church belonging to the. monaſtery 
formerly ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, and majeſtic 
ſtruQure, built of white ſtone, in the form of a hollow 
ſquare, ſo that it has four external, and as many internal 


fronts, the latter of which ſurround a fquare court in the 


middle, The roof is flat, covered with lead, and ſurround- 
ed with indented battlements, like the walls of a fortified" 
city. Upon every one of the four outward angles of the 
roof, there is a ſquare turret, flat-roofed, and embattled” 
like the other parts of the building. The houſe is three 
ſtories high; and the eaſt front, which faces the Thames, is 
ſupported by arches, forming a fine piazza. The gardens 
formed two ſquare areas, encloſed with high walls before 
the eaſt and weſt fronts, and were laid out and finiſhed in a 
very grand manner; but being made at a time when extenſive 
views were judged to be inconſiſtent with that ſolemn reſerve 
and ſtately privacy affected by the great, they were ſo ſituated 
as to deprive the houſe of every beautitul proſpect which the 


XZ neighbourhood afforded : none of them at leaſt could be ſeen 
from the lower apartments. 


To remedy in fome meaſure 
that inconvenience, the Protector built a very high triangu- 
lar terrace in the angle between the walls of the” two 
gardens; and this it was that his enemies afterwards did 
not ſcruple to call a fortification, and to inſinuate that it 
was one proof, amongſt many others, which they alledged 
of his having formed a deſign very dangerous to the li- 
berties of the King and people. Such was the ſtate of 
the gardens as finiſhed by the Protector. After his at- 
tainder and execution on Jan. 22, 1552, Sion was con- 


| iy fiſcated to the crown: whereupon the furniture of the a- 


partments in which the Duke had lived (and they were pro- 
bably a part of the old monaſtery), was given to Sir John 
Wroth, the Keeper; and the new houſe, that is, the pre- 
ſent houſe at Sion, to the Duke of Northumberland, which 
then became the reſidence of his ſon the Lord Guild ford, and 
kis daughter-in-law the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. The 
Duke being beheaded Auguſt 22, 1553, Sion-Houſe once 

| - more 
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more reverted to the crown. Three years after this, Queen 
Mary reſtored it to the Bridgettines ; and it remained in 
their (4x cp" until the ſociety was expelled by Queen Eli- 
zabeth in the firſt year of her reign. Such of the nuns as 
perſiſted in their errors carried away their portable treaſure, 
and ſettled ſucceſſively at Zurickzee in Zealand, at Mechlin, 
Rouen, and laſtly at Liſbon, where the ſociery ſtill ſubſiſts. 
Some years after this ſecond diſſolution, which Sion had un- 
dergone as a monaſtery, it was granted by a leaſe of a long 
term to Henry Earl of Northumberland, who, in confidera- 
tion of his eminent ſervices to the government, was per- 
mitted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as an acknow- 
ledgement, and even that, when offered, was generally re- 
mitted. | 7 

King James the Firſt conſidered his Lordſhip no longer as 
a tenant, but gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever, Many 
improvements were made in his time; for it appears, from 


one of his Lordſhip's letters tothe King in 1613, that he had 


laid out goool. in. the houſe and gardens; which ſum was 
probably expended in finiſhing them according to the Pro- 
tector's plan. His ſon Algernon, afterwards appointed Lord 
High Admiral of Eugland, ſucceeded to the eſtate in No- 
vember, 1632. He employed Inigo Jones to new-face the 
inner court, to make many alterations in the apartments, 
and to finiſh the great hall in the manner in which it at pre- 
ſent appears. 

It muſt not be omitted in the hiſtory of this place, that the 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
were ſent hither by an order of the parliament agreed upon 
Auguſt 27, 1645, and, according to Lord Clarendon, were 
treated by the Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland in all 
reſpects az was moſt ſuitable to their birth. The unhappy 
King frequently viſited them at Sion in 1647, and thought 
it a very great alleviation of his misfortunes to find his child- 
ren ſo happy in their confinement. The Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter and the Princeſs Elizabeth continued at Sion till 1649, at 
which time the Earl religned them to the care of his fiſter 
the Counteſs of Leiceſter. a 

May zoth, 1682, Charles Duke of Somerſet married the 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, the only daughter and heireſs of Jof- 
celine Earl of Northumberland, by which means Sion and 
the immenſe eſtate of the Percies became his Grace's pro- 

ty. The Duke and Ducheſs lent this houſe at Sion to the 
Princes 


of Denmark, who honoured it with her reſidence 
during 
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during the time of 2 miſunderſtanding which aroſe between 
her Royal Highneſs and her ſiſter Queen Mary, ; 
U pon the death of Charles Duke of Somerſer, Dec. 2, 1748, 
Algernon Earl of Hertford, his only furviving ſon, ſucceeded 
to the title and a vaſt eſtate, and ſoon after gave Sion to his 
daughter and fon-m-law, the preſent Dſs. and Duke of Nor- 
| thumberland, to-whoſe fine taſte and liberality are owing = 
| many and great improvements which have made the garde 
at Sion ſo univerſally admired. EM een Of IR 
The old gardens, as we have already obſerved, were in- 
deed very grand and magnificent according to the faſhion of 
the age in which they were made, but, in conſequence” of 
the taite that then prevailed, they deprived the lower apart - 
ments of almoſt every advantage of proſpect, which the fine 
fituation of Sion-houſe naturalſy affords, To make the ne- 
ceſſary alterations required nothing leſs than bis Lordſhip's 
generoſity, Accordingly the high triangular terrace, which 
the Protector had raiſed at a great expence, was removed, the 
walls of the old gardens were taken down, and the ground 
before the houſe levelled, and it now forms a fine lawn ex- 
ending from Iſleworth to Brentford, By theſe means alſo a 
beautiful proſpect is opened into the King's gardens at Rich- 
mond, as well as up and down the Thames. Towards the 
Thames the lawn is bounded by an ha-ha, and à mexdow ; 
which his Lordſbip ordered to be cut down into a gentle ſlope, 4 
ſo that the ſurface of the water may now be ſeen even from rhe 
loweſt apartments and the gardens. In conſequence of theſe '14 
improvements, the moſt beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable 
is formed before two of the principal fronts, for even the * 
Thames itſelf ſeems to belong to the gardens, and the dif- 1 
ferent ſorts of veſſels, which ſucceſſively fail as it were 
through them, appear to be the property of their noble 
proprietor, | L | 
The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that fide of the 
lawn, which is fartheſt from the Thames, and communicates 
with Iſleworth and Brentford, either by means of the lawn or 4 
fine grarel-walk, which in ſome places runs along the fide, - 
and in others through the middle of a beautiful ſhrubbery ; 
ſo that even in the moſt retired parts of this charming maze, 
where the proſpect is moſt confined, almoſt the whole vege- 
table world riſes up as it were in miniature around you, and 
preſents you with every foreign ſhrub, plant, and flower, 
which can be adopted by the ſoil of this climate. His Lord- 
ſhip has not only thus * the ground where the old 


gardens 


Thames. His Lordſhip has alſo built two bridges, which 


— 


a ſtyle as to be greatly admired. The back and end walls of 


To conduct, as it were, the reader through the rooms + 
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gardens ſtood, but has alſo made a very large addition to it, 
and ſeparated the two parts by making a new ſerpentine river, 
It communicates with the Thames, is well ſlored with all 
ſorts of river fiſh, and can be emptied and filled by means of 
a ſluice, which is ſo contrived as to admit the fiſh into the 
new river, but to prevent their returning back again into the 


form a communication between the two gardens, and has 
ereded in that, which lies near . o a ſtately Doric 
column ; upon the top of which is a fine proportioned ſtatue 
of Flora, ſo judiciouſly placed as to command, as it were, a diſ- 
ztinQ view of the ſituation over which ſhe is ſuppoſed to preſide, 
The kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a very proper 
diſtance from the houſe, and contain every thing, as an hot- 
rouſe, fire-walls, &c. The green-houſe is a very neat build- 
ing with a Gothic front, deſigned by his Lordihip in fo light | 


it are the only remains of the old monaſtery, This building 
ſtands near a circular baſon of water, well ſtored with geld 0 
and filver fiſh ; and in the middle of the baſon is a ſpouting 4 
our tain, which is well ſupplied, and plays without inter- { 
miſſion. | 
What has hitherto been ſaid is only an imperfect account 
of the ſeveral ſteps purſued in the planning and finiſhing of 
the gardens; to which we muſt add, that his Lordſhip has 
alſo made many conſiderable alterations in the apartments of 
the eaſt front over the long gallery, and, as we are informed, 
intends to make many more in the other parts of the houſe, 
as he has lately done in the approach to it, | ö 
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would be a taſk too difficult to be executed in an iatelligible 
manner; however we cannot help taking notice of the great # 
gallery, which extends the whole length of the eaſt front 
over the arcades, and of that immenſe quantity of old china 
vaſes, of different forms and ſizes, which are crowded to- 
gether in almoſt every apartment. 

We muſt alſo inform the reader that many fine proſpects 
may be ſeen from the leads on the top of the houſe ; for they 
command a view of the country to the diſtance of twelve or | 
fourteen miles, and conſequently the greateſt part of Lon- 


hs. — — 


don may be ſeen from them. To theſe obſervations we muſt 


add, that the gardens, when viewed from the top of tbe 

houſe, form a finer landſcape than can eaſily be conceived. 

In the hiſtory of Sion we ſhould be guilty of an unpardon- 

able omiſſion, did we not mention the pedigree For 
hic 
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which is perhaps one of the greateſt curioſities of its kind in 
England, and exhibits the noble and royal connections of the 
Percies; all which are now united in the preſent Ducheſs of 
Northumberland, whoſe many virtues are an ornament to 
that high ſtation of life, which has been for many centuries 
enjoyed by her illuſtrious progenitors. | n 
SPAW. FIELD, a field near the New-river-head, digg. 


ton- road: fo called from a famous mineral fpring. 


SQUIRRIES, a fine ſeat near Weſlerham, See the ar- 
ticle WESTER HAM. M4 
- $TAINS, or STANES, a populous town in Middleſex, 
fituated on the Thames, nineteen miles from London. It 
obtained its name from the Saxon word Staud or ſtone, be- 
cauſe there anciently ſtood a boundat y ſtone id this place to 
denote the extent of the city of London's juriſdiction upon 
the river, | It has a bridge over the Thames, and is govern- 
ed by two conſtables and four headboroughs, appointed by 
bis Majeſty's ſteward, on account of its being a lordſhip be- 
longing to the crown, The church ſtands alone, at almoſt 
halt a mile diſtance from the town. 1 588 

STAMFORD- HILL, a hill, with a ſmall village on its 
fide, between Newington and Tottenham Higheroſs. | 

- STEPNEY, a very ancient village near London; but as 
it is not joined to it by "contiguous buildings, we ſhall not. 
after the example of ſome of our late compilers, repreſent 

it as a part of this metropolis, * 

This pariſh was of ſuch a vaſt extent, And ſo amazingly 
encreaſed in buildings, as to produce the pariſhes of St. Mary 

Stratford at Bow, St. Mary Whitechapel, St. Ann's Lime- 
houſe, St. John's at Wapping, St. Paul's Shadwell, Sr. 
George's Ratcliff Highway, Chriſt-Church/Spicalfields, and 
Sr, Matthew's Bethnal Green; all which have been ſeparated 
from it, and yet it ſtill remains one of the largeſt pariſhes 
within the bills of mortality, and contains the hamlets of 
Mile-end Old and New "Towns, Ratcliff and Poplar. | 
The village of Stepney is remarkable for its church, and 
the great number of tombſtones, both in that edifice and its 
ſpacious cemetery, It bas alſo an independent meeting- 


| houſe, and an alms-houſe. The village, however, is but 
ſmall, and conſiſts of few houſes beſides thofe of public en- 


rertainment ; vaſt crowds of people of both ſexes reforting 

thither on Sundays, and at Eafter and Whitſun holidays, to 

eat Stepney buns, and to regale themſelves with ale, cy- 
| . = fe 


der, &c, | 
| P 2 There 
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There was a church here ſo long ago as the time of the 
' Saxons, when it was called the Church of All Saints, Z:cc!e- 
Ja Omnium Santtorum, and we read of the manor of Stepney 
under the reign of William the Conqueror, by the name of 
$tibenhede, or Stiben's-heath ; but it does not appear when the 
church changed its name by being dedicated to St. Dunſtan, 
the name it at preſent bears. To this church belong both a 
rectory and vicarage ; the former, which is a linecure, was 
in the gift of the Biſhop of London, and the latter, in the 
giſt of the rector, till Ridley, Biſhop of London, gave the 
manor of Stepney, and the advowſon of the church to Ed» 
ward VI, who, in his turn, granted them to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Lord Chamberlain of his Houſhold. But the } 
advowſor, being afterwards purchaſed by the Principal and | 
Scholars of King's Hall and Brazen- Noſe College, in Oxford, N 
they preſented two perſons to the rectory and vicarage by the 
name of the Portioniſts of Ratcliff and Spitalfields, till the 
year. 1744. when the hamlet of Bethnal nb being fepas 
rated from it, and. made a new pariſh by act of parliament; 
Stepney became poſſeſſed by only one rector. * 2 
As tbis is at preſent a rectory impropriate, the above Prin- 
cipal and Scholars receive the great ithes, and the Incum- 
bent the ſmall, together with the Eaſter. offerings, garden- 
pennies, and ſurplice-fees, which are very conſiderable. -: 
. When the preſent church was erected is not recorded; the 
wall and battlements are built of brick and . wrought ſtone, 
plaiſlered over; and the roof is covered with lead. It is of 
a very conſiderable extent, for it is an hundred and four feet 
long, though. it is no more than fifty- four broad; the height 
of the root is thirty-five feet, and that of the tower, with 
its turret, ninety - two feet, The pillars, arches and, wing 
dotys, are of the modern Gothic, and the weſt porch, built 
in 1610, has no reſemblance to the reſt of the building, it 
being of tbe Tuſcan order, The tower, which is plain and 
heavy, is ſupported at the corners by a kind of double but- 
treſſes; it is crowned with ſquare plain battlements, without 
pinnacles, and with.a ſmall mean turret ; and the ſame kind 
of battlements are carried round the body of the church. 
On the infide are three galleries and an organ, and the 
altar-piece is adorned with four Corinthian pilaſters, with 
their entablature and a pediment; theſe have gilt capitals ; 
with the arms of Queen Anne carved: but what is moſt 
fivgular is a ſtove on the eaſt fide of the portico, leading up 
to the gallery, on which is the fohowing inſcription- 8 . 
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« Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, | | 
O mortals, read with pity ! g * 
Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
Therefore, O mortals! all bethink 
Vou where unto you muſt, 1 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt. 
It is probable this ſtone was really brought from Carthage, 
otherwiſe this infcription would ſcarcely be permitted ro be 
there; but as a modern author obſerves, it is ta be hoped, 
that he who ordered it to be fixed there, did not go to Car- 
thage on purpoſe to fetch it. 18.300 T un 
At the eaſt end of the church-yard near the church is 2 
monument of white marble, adorned with a cherub, urn, 
Im- branches, and a coat of arms, under which is the follow- 
ing inſcription; n ene, 
« Here lieth interred the body of Dame Rebecca Berry, the 
wife of Thomas Elton, of Stratford Bow, gent. who de- 
parted this life, April 16, 1696, aged 52. | 5 
Come, ladies, you that would: appeoer f © 
Like angels fair, come dreſs you:herez (| - 
Come dreſs you at this marble ſtoge, -,_ 5 
And make * humble ace vod wo, th A 
Which once adorn'd as fair a ming 
As e er yet lodg'd in womankind, -- - | 
So ſhe was dreſs'd,, whoſe humble life 
Was free from pride, was free from ſtrife : 
Free from all eavious brawls and jars 
(Of human life the civils wars); .  Þ _ - 
Theſe ne er diſturb'd her peaceful mind, _ 
Which ſtill was gentle, till was kind. OM ELLER ES 
Her very looks, her garb, her mien, '4 
Diſclos'd the humble foul within. 
Trace her through ev'ry ſcene of life, i 
View her as widow, virgin, wife, 
Still the fame humble ſhe appears, 
The fame in youth, the ſame in years; 
The ſame in low and high eſtate, * 
Ne er vex'd with this, ne er mov'd with that, 
Go, ladies, now, and if you'd be 1 
As fair, as great, as good as ſhe, 
Go learn of her humility.” 
„„ CE 
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church- yard, is the following inſcription. on Mary Angel: 


To ſay an angel here interr'd doth lie, ; 
May be thoaght-ſtrange, for angels never die. 
=. Indeed, ſome fell from heav'n to hell, ; 
| Are loſt, and rife no'more GE hs 
| "5 This only fell by death roearth, © 
Not loſt, but gone before. ee. 
8 Perdue lodg'd here, her ſoul perſect in grace, 
Mongſt ſaints and angels now bath took its place,” 


Near the fouth fide of the church on a marble tomb- tone, 
adorned with a cont of arms, are the following lines on Cap- 


days old! 2 * 
„ Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 
And tow uncertain is the life ef wan OE +. 
Here lie the huſband, wife, and child, by death 
| All three in five days time deprived of breath. 
L I be child dies firſt,” the mother on the morrow -- 
4 Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 
A Czſar falls by many wounds; well may 
Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain flay,” T“ 
On a ſtone near the foot · path on the gorth-welt fide, is 
the following ifſcription: 7" 
% Whoever treadeth on this ſtone, 
I pray you tread moſt neatly, | 
For rneath the ſame doth lie 6 
Your honeſt friend Will. Wheatly.” © * 
The laſt inſcription-we ſhall mention is the following ſhort 
one on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the church: 
Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields weaver, and that is all, 


STOKE-GREFN, a village in Buckinghamſhire, a little 
to the north of Windſor. Sir Thomas Stapleton has here a 
veiy handſome, houſe, and large and moſt, beautiful gar- 


x Ia the veigbbourhood of this village is Stoke-Houſe, 
which belongs io the Lady Cobbam, and is a noble and large 


PE edifice, with a pleaſant park. Adjoining to the bouſe is the 
0 pariſ-cburch of Stoke, and a neat boſpuah, built * * 


3 


On another grave: ſtone near the ſouth-eaſt corner of the 


tain Thomas Chevers, his wife, and a fon who died at de 
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dowed by Counteſs of Huntingdon, for the ſupport 
and maintenance of twelve: ancient poor people of both. 
ſexes. Ws | Nai 469 A 
STOKE POGES, a village ſo called from the Pages, its 
ancient Lords, is ſituated a little to the north of Stoke - Green. 
Here Edward Lord Haſtings, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
erected a chapel and TT adorned with a portico {| 
ported by pillars, that fill remain on the eaſt end of this 
ancient ſeat, The entrance to the houſe is like that of the 
Villa Borgheſe at Rome, by a great Hall paved with marble, 
and adorned _ — — of the — Em- 
[perors; ſome ol „ of granate, and others of por- 
— „brought from Rome by the late Sir Robert — 
At the bottom of this half is a pretty lietle chapel paved 
with marble, ſeeming to riſe like ſteps, From this hall there 
is an entrance into a fine park, with ſever wes þ the 
form of a ſtar; from each of which there is à delightful 


proſpect, and from one of them a good view of Windfor 


ſtle. . 111 8 * 22 | 1.3 | 

STRATFORD, or STRATFORD . LONG-THORN, 
the firſt village ia Eſſex, nent to London, in the pariſh of 
Weſtham. It had an abbey, which, together with the church, 
was given by Henry VIII. to Sir Peter Meautys, of Weit- 
ham, This patiſh has greatly encreaſed of late years in 
buildings aud inbabitants, every vacancy _ in a manner” 
filled up, by the addition of two little new-built hamlets, if 
they may be thus called, on the foreſt fide of the town; 
theſe are Maryland. Point, 'agd the Gravel-Pits, one facing 
the road to Woodford and Epping, and the other that to II- 
ford: while the hither part, in ſpite of rivers, canals, and 
marſhy grounds, is almoſt joined to Bo ww. a 

STRATFORD LE BOW, a village to the eaſt of Mile- 
End. See BOW. Teen VI bus 
STRAWBERRT- HILL, near Twickenham, the ſeat of 
the Hon, Horace Walpole, Eſq; is firvated pleaſanily in 
view of the Thames, and is built in the form of 'an old 
caſtle. The:honoarable owner has diſplayed his elegant taſte 
im the furniture of it, the whole being in the antique ſty le 
agreeable to the building, Ove chamber, in particular, is 
called the Holbein- chamber, in which is the following col- 
lection of paintings and drawing: ñ * 


E nia 2472001600 
Nor, All the pictures marked thus * (except Lord Vaur, 
copied by M. Muntz) were 2 Mr. 


ertue 
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Vertue from the origin al drawings of Holbein, in Queen 
Rs Catoline's cloſet at lington. 


The cieling was drawn by Mr, Monz from the Queen's 
:  drefling-room at Windſor. 


The ſkreen was defigned by Mr. Bentley: the pierced arches 
are taken from the gate of the choir at Rouen. 


The moſaic of the windows was painted, and.the whole put 
together by Mr. Price, of Hatton - garden. 
a Cnuuxnzv-S1ID /Z. 
bo Emperor Maximilian and Philip his ſon, an original. 
Counteſs of Deſmond, by Mr. Muntz, from an original 
.. ,-- at Windſor. 
Lady Arabella Stuart, by Vertue. 
An original drawing. by 9 13 
Catherine of Arragon, an e by Holbein. | 
Sir Thomas More.“ '& is 
1 Nicholas Lord Vaux, the poet. 10 1 8 4 

The chimney-piece was designed by Mr. Bentley, from 
* tomb of Archbiſhop Warham, at Canterbury. 
| W1NnDoOwW-S31DE. 
Queen Elizabeth, when . 


1 


1 


Lad Henningham. * 1 01 N nel en 
W. Parr, Marquis of Northampton. * 400 1 


A lady unknown... bits 4 
Sir icholas Poines - 2 „ 
A lady unknown.“ 
1 92 * Ducheſs of Suffolk, fourth wiſe of Charles Bran- 
ij re. 
| Queen Mary, when a child. 
enry Howard, Earl of Surrey. * + | 
Nich. Cratzer, Aſtronomer to Hen. VN. Y 
Edward Clinton, Earl of Oy LON ly Admiral 
of England, *. ''' 
Dr. Colle, — of St. Pauls, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, the author. 
H. Howard, Earl of Surrey, the poet, Young, ® 
Edmund Montacute, an original by Holbein. 
Aentleman unknown.“ 
Wuüliam Fitzwilliams, Earl of baer. 
Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby.“ | 
Borbonius, a French poet.“ 
* 1 F. Boe Biſhop of Rocheſter. * 
4, T. Boleyn, Bad of Ormond; Father of Kune Bale . 
$3:1,F 11 
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Srpe oppoſite to the Curmney. , _ .. 
Pucheſs of Suffolk, mother of Jane Grey, and Adrian 
Stoke, her ſecond huſband, by Lucas de Heere, 
Philip and wy by YO from the On at Wo- 
burn. 
Jane Grey. | 
Single combat, by Albert Durer. 
Lord Darnley. 
Lord Wentworth.“ 
Margaret, Queen of Scots. 
Anthony, King of Navarre, 
Mrs. Roper. 
Lord Chancellor Rich.“ "01 = 
Sir Thomas Wyat,” the poet.“ | i ET” 
Edward the Sixth, ® © 1 . 
Henry VIII. carving by A Sadr oe ec, 
Lady Rich. x nne 
G. Brooke, Lord Cobham, * n 


ane Seymour, * 


Philip the Fair, by Holbein, ot 


Earl of Bedford. “ . 3 
© Lord Keepet Bacon 2 g 8 4 1 5 $1219] 
Marſhabde Montlue. — e 
Leonora, Queen' oſ Franee. mos 7 T 
Ann Savage, 2 Berkeley, 4! Gf 207 TR 
Sir John Gage. mois e 


Queen Mary, youn | 
Charlotte, daughter Ee Francis, by la | 


Sir William Sherrington.“ 
Sir Richard Southwell “ 


Thomas, Duke of Nortolk. 8 


Henry VIII. in war from n 


Pictures in the Al cov. 

Margaret of Valois, Siſter of Henry II. and Ducheſs of 
Savoy, by Sir Antonio More. It was in the royal 
collection. 

Henry, Duc de Longueville. 

Ph lp Villiers de Liſle-Adam, the laſt Grand Maſt of 

hodes. 

* Godſalve, Knight of the Carper, afier Hol- 

in 

Sir Thomas Wyat, by Verwue. . 

A man's head, an original drawing by Holbein. 
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tinued city, through Weſtminſter, Southwark, aud tbe 
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| .. ,. Over the CRIuN ETW. * 
Model of the ſhrine of St. Thomas Becket, at Canter - 
bury, enamelled. ; 
Large filver ſeal of George Dowedal, the laſt Popiſh 
; Primate of Ireland, 
Seal of Hugh Oneile, King of Ulſter, 
Seal of indulgencics of Pope Eugenius. 
Seal of the Admiral of the Rl of England, in the 
reign of Henry V. his name Richard Clitherol. 
Seal of the Corporation of Pool, | 
Seal of the Fraternity of St, Mary of Hitchin, 
The chair of Johannes Aithurus, monk of Glaſton- 
bury, - | | 
STRETHAM, a village in Surry, fix miles ſouth weſt of 
London, and three miles to the north of Croydon, uſed to be 
much frequented for its medicinal waters. It has a charity- 
ſchool, and a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
of the manor, : i | 8 


HAMES. As this river is the principal ſource of the 
wealth of this metrqpolis, and as the Lord Mayor's 


jurisdidion over it is very extenſise, a particular deſcription 


of it in this place can be neither improper nor unneceſſary. 
The Thames, if conſidered 2 to its courſe and na- 
vigat ion, is not to be equalled by any other river in the known 
world. It riſes from a ſmall ſpring near the village of Hem- 
ble, in the paighh of Cubberly-or Coberley, a little to the 
ſouth-weſt of Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire ; and taking its 
courſe eaſtward, becomes navigable at Lechlade for veſſels of 
50 tons, and there receives the river Colne, about 138 miles 
from London. From Lechlade it continues its courſe north- 
eaſt to Ox ford, where it receives the Charwel; after which 
it runs ſouth-eaſt to Abingdon, and from thence to Dorcheſ- 
ter, where it receives' the Thame, and continues its courſe 


ſouth-eaſt by Wallingford to Reading, flowing through Berk- 
ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, 


and — the towns of Henley, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
Windſor, Eaton, Staines, - Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepper- 


ton, Walton, Sunbury, Hampton, Thames Ditton, Kingſ- 


ton, Twickenham, Richmond, Shene, Iſlewortb, Kew, 


- Brentford, ,' Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Hammerſmith, 


Putney, Fulbam, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chelſea, and 
Lambeth, from whence both ſhores may be termed a con- 


* 
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city of London, Horſleydown, Wapping, Rotherhithe, 
Shadwell, Ratcliff, Limehouſe, almoſt to Deptford, and 
Greenwich; and from thence this river n to Wool - 
wich, Erith, Grays, Graveſend, and Milton. 1 

It is im poſſible to repreſent the beauties with which the 
banks of this noble riyer are embelliſhed from Windſor to 
London; the numerous villages on both its banks being all 
along adorned with the magnificent houſes and fine gardens 
of the nobility, 15 | | 2 

A perſon unaccuſtomed to the ſight, cannot behold without 
ſurpriſe the vaſt number of barges and boats, as well of plea- 
ſure as of burden, above bridge, continually paſſing and re- 
paſſing for the convenience and ſupply of the towns and 
counties waſhed by its gentle ſtream; and much more ob- 
ſerve the vaſt fleets which conſtantly appear below bridge, 
carrying away the manufactures of Britain and bringing back. 
the produce of the whole earth. "EM 

e ſhould be inexcuſable, if we did not here introduce Sir 

John Denham's fine deſcription of this river, in his Cooper's 
Hill, as it would be difficult to ſay any thing fo juſt, and im- 
poſſible to ſay any thing ſo well upon the ſubject. 


My eye deſcending from the hilt ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays; 
Thames, the moil lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons” 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs, 

Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal lite to meet eternity. | 

_ 'The' with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth explore, 

Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore; 
O'er which be ki idly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th* enſuing ſpring. 

Nor then Rh it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay; 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like. profuſe kings, reſume the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations ſpoil = | 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil : 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; _ 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does, 

Nor are his bleflings to his banks confin'd, 

But free and common as the ſea or wind; 


1 
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247 boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 
Full of the «fibures of his grateful ſhores, 

* "Viſits the world, and in his flying towers 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
© Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. 
So that to us nothing, no place is ſtrange, -. - 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. | 
Och, I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it 4s my theme! 

Tho deep, yet clear; tho” gentle, yet not dull; 


6 


Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. = 


an" 


Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, | 
Whole fame in thine, like leſſer currents loſt,” 


The great advantage of this river is the tide's flowing a- 

bove ſeventy miles up it, twice in every twenty-four hours; 
and hence ariſes its great convenience with reſpect to trade 
and navigation : and as the tide is influenced by the moon, 
ſo each tide is twenty-four minutes later than that before, 
and therefore wants but twelve minutes of a whole hour 
in twenty-tour, By this rule the return of the tide, at any 
diſtance from the new or full moon, may be eaſily computed 
by the ſollowing tide-table at London-bridge: 


N. Moon, Hour. Nin. 
F. Moon. | 3. 
> F * 3 " 48 
og <1 4 5 3! 
3 2 124 
4 S, 52 
B 
| 6 5 
7 | 7 5 36 
3 . 
Ly 9 3 27 
| 10 10 3 3o | 
11 11 OE 26 
| 12 12 8 26 
13 FO 
14 5 1 12 
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Any perſon who wants to be informed when it will be highs 
water at London-bridge may by this table be immediately ſas 
tisfied, if he does but know how many days it i tnee'the 
laſt new or full moon; for ſuppoſing it is the eighth day af- 
ter, by looking ar 8 in the firſt column he finds the tide on 
that day is at the 8th hour and 24 minutes, or twenty four 
minutes paſt eight o'clock. | ; (3617 08a 

The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over the river Thames ex- 
t from Coln-ditch, a little to the weſtward of Straits 
bridge, to Yendal or Yenleet, to the eaſt, including part of 
the rivers Medway and Lea; and his Lordthip has à depaty or 
ſubſtitute, named the water-bailiff, whoſe office is to ſearch 
for, and puniſh, all offenders who infringe the laws made for 
the preſervation of the river and its fiſh, Eight times in the 
year the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ft in perſon in the four, 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and Efſex,' in order ts 
maintain the rights and privileges of this river, and to chi 
four juries by oath to make inquiſition after all offences cont 
mitted on the river, in order to proceed to judgment againft 
thoſe who are found guilty, þ 9444 48 

The laws with reſpect to fiſhing and preferving the fry 
and ſpawn are very numerous, among which are the jollew*-' 
ing: ; \ ; | Ernannt 

No fiſherman ſhall uſe any net under two inches and a 
half in the meſh above Richmond Crane, nor any net inthe 
work called beating of the buſh, flag or reed, of leſs than 
three inches in the meſh ; nor uſe any weights or ſtones to 
their nets, upon the forfeiture of 21. tor each offence. „ 

That no pike net or other net or engine be drawn over the 
weeds for catching of pikes by any fiſherman within the ju- 
riſdiction of the Lord Mayor, by reaſon it is deſtruQive to, 
and occaſions the driving of all the other fiſh out of the wef- 
tern rivers; that would otherwiſe lie, ſpawn, and breed in 
the weeds, upon the ſame penalty of 21, for every ſuch of- 
fence. | 1 A 

That no fiſherman ſhall bend any net by anchors, or other- 
wiſe, acroſs the channel, or ſo as to draw another net into 
it, whereby the ſpawn of barbel and other fiſh may be det - 
troyed, upon the forfeiture of the ſame fum for each of- 
fence. 

That no ſuch perſon ſhall draw any net for ſalmon of leſs 
than three inches in the meſh, from the roth of March, till 
the 14th of September, in any part of the river of Thames, 

| <Q from 
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from'Kew-pile weſtward, to the city of London 'mark ſtone 
above Stains-bridge, upon forfeiture of 21. for every of- 
That no perſon ſhall take or ſell any fiſh contrary to the 
ancient aſſize: pike, fourteen inches; barbel, twelve inches; 
ſalmon, 16 inches; trout, eight inches; tench, eight inches; 
roach, fix inches; dace, fix inches; and flounders, ſix inches, 
That every fiſherman ſhall have on his boat both his chriſ- 
tian and ſurname, and the name of his pariſh, legibly paint - 
ed, where any one may ſee it; on the forfeiture of 1l. for 


every offence, 

n No perſon whatſoever ſhall fiſh for ſmelts or ſhads, or any 
other fiſa whotſoever, of lay leaps, or rods, for eels in any 
place within-the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction, without a licence 
f ſrom the-water-bailiff, who-ſhall appoint the proper ſeaſons 
! for fiſhing : and that upon every ſuch occafion all the fiſher - 
. ſhall, upon due ſummons or notice given, repair to the 
l water-bailiff at the chapel at Guildball, to take out their ſe-= 
i veral licences for going to fiſh, and to hear the ordinances | 
| for the preſervation of the fiſheries publicly read, that they 
jy may be the better able to preſerve and keep them; and that 
| none go out to fiſh without ſuch a licence; and that every |: 
fiſherman offending herein ſhall pay 5 l. for every ſuch of- 


| | For the better preventing the uſe of unlawful nets or en- 
l {i ines, it is farther ordained, that any perſon or perſons au- 
| | ; by the water-bailiff may enter any fiſhermens boats 


or veſlels, to view and ſearch for all unſizeable nets and en- 
gines, and for any fiſh they ſhall ſuſpe& to be taken contrary 
| to the laws of this kingdom; to ſeize and carry ſuch nets to 
ll | the water-bailiff, with the names of the offenders, that they 
may be brought to juſtice ; likewiſe to ſeize the fiſh taken 
|| « contrary to law, and diſtiibute it among the poor: and who- 
14 ſoe ver ſhall reſiſt or diſturb the water · bailiff, or his deputies, 
3 in their ſearching for and ſeizing unlawful nets, engines, or 
'S Ein, ſhall forfeit twenty marks. 5, Er 
5 Though the Thames is ſaid to be navigable an hundred 
: and thirty-eight miles above bridge, yet there are to many 


flats in that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation 
weſtward would be entirely put a ſtop to when the ſprings are 
f low, were it not tor a number of tocks, or machines made of 
wood, placed quite acroſs the river, and ſo cont:ived as to 
conſine the current of water as long as found convenient; 

| that 


Sts. 6. is. 3. 24. ME. . 59. eh. wb 
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that is, till the water riſes to ſuch a height as to allow depth 


- enough for the barges to paſs over the ſhallows ; which be- 
ing effected, the confined water is ſer at liberty, and the 


loaded veſſel proceeds on its voyage, till another ſhoal requires 
the lame contrivance to carry it forward: but though this 
is a very great convenience, yet it is attended with conſider- 
able ex pence; for a barge paſſing from Lechlade to London 
pays for paſſing through theſe locks 131. 15s. 6d. and from 
Ox ford to London 121. 188. This charge is however only 
in ſummer when the water is low: and there is no lock on 
this river from London- bridge to Bolter's- lock, that is, for 


the (pace of fifty one miles and an half above bridge. 


IHEOBALDS, a pleaſant village in Cheſhunt pariſh, in 
Hertfordſhire, fituared by the New River, Here the great 
Lord Burleigh built a magaificent feat * The gallery, ſays 
Hentzner in his /t:nerarium, was painted with the genealogy 
of the Kings of England, and from thence was a deſcentin- 
to the garden, which was encompaſſed: with. a ditgh filied 
with water, and large enough to have the pleaſure of rowing 
in a boat between the ſhrubs; it was adorned with a great va» 
riety of trees and plants, labyrinths made with much labour, 
a jet d' eau with its baſon of white marble, and wich columns 
and pyramids, In the ſummer-houſe, the lower part of 
which was built ſemicircularly, were the twelve Roman Em- 
perors in white marble, and a table of touchſtone; the up- 
per part of it was ſet round with le aden ciſterns, into which 
water was conveyed through pipes. This ſeat the Lord Bur- 
leigh gave to his younger {on Sir Robert Cecil, in whote time 
King James I. ſtaying there tor one night's reftreſhnent, as 
he was coming to take poſſeſſion of the crown of England, he 
was ſo delighted with the place that he gave him the manor of 
Hatfield Regis in exchange ſor it, and atrerwards enlarged the 
park, and encompaſſed it with a wall ren miles round, This 
lace he often vilited, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing in Enfield Chare and Epping Foreſt, and ar laſt died 
there. In the cieil wars it was however plundered and de- 
faced ; it being the place from whence K. Charles I, ſet out to 
erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. King Charles II. granted 
the manor to George Mok, Duke of Albemarle; but it re- 
verting again to the crown, for want of heirs male, Kin 
William III. gave it to William Ben:inck; whom he cvear 
Earl of Portlaud, from whom it deſcended to the Duke his 
grandſon: the great park, 4 part of which was in Hert- 
Qz tordſhire, 
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_— and a part in Middleſex, is now converted mts 
rms. 3,35 
Here are ſeveral houſes belonging to perſons of diſtinction; 
and in this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, who had been | 
Protector, but abdicated, paſſed the latter part of his life in 
a very private manner. | 
-THISTLEWORTH, or ISLEWORTH. See ISLE- 
WORTH. . 2 
IIEBURV, or WEST TILBURY, a very ancient town 
in Eſſex, ſituated near the Thames. Here the four procon- 
ſular ways, made by the Romans, croſſed each other, and in the 
year 630, this was the ſee of a biſhop named Ceadda, who 
converted the Eaſt-Saxons. In the reigns of Edward I. Ed- 
ward II. and Edward III. it was held of the crown by the fa- 
mily of the Tilburies, and from them probably took its 
name. It is ſituated by level unhealthy marſhes called the 
Three Hundreds, which are rented by the farmers, faleſ- 
men, and grazing butchers of London, who generally ſtock” 
them with Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire weathers, which 
ace ſent hither from Smithfield in September and October, 
and fed here till Chriſtmas or Candlemas; and this is what 
the butchers call right marſh mutton. T ; 
'» FIEBURY FORT, is ſituated in the mark on the bank 
of the Thames, at ſome diſtance from the above town, from 
which it took its name, and is placed oppoſite to Graveſend. 
It is a regular fortification, and may juſtly be termed the key 
to London. The plan was laid by Sir Martin Beckman, 
chief engineer to King Charles II. who likewife deligacd the 
works at Sheerneſs. It was intended to be a pentagon, but 
the, water baſtion was never built, | 
The foundation is laid upon piles driven down in two 
ranges, one over the other, which reach bclow the channel 
of the river, and the lowermoſt being pointed with iron, en- 
ter the ſolid chalk rock, which extends under the Thames 
aud joins to the chalk hills on the other fade. The eſplanade 
of the fort is very large, and the baſtions which are faced 
With brick, are ſaid to be the largeſt of any in England. It has 
a double moat, the innermoſt of which is 180 feet broad; 
with a good counterſcarp, a covered way, ravelins, and te- 
rails. On the land fide are alſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; | 
but its chief ſtrength on that ſide conſiſts in its being able to 
lay the whole level under water, and by that means to ren-= {| 
der; it impollible for av enemy to carry on approaches that 


. NAY. 41 | 
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On the fide next the river is a very ſtrong curtain, with 
noble gate, called the water · gate, in the middle, and the 
is paliſadoed. Before this curtain is a platform in the plac 
of a counterſcarp, on which are planted 106 cannon, carrying 
from 24 to 46 pounds each, beſides ſmaller ones planted b 
ween them ; and the baſtions and curtains are alſo planted w 
guns, Here likewiſe is a high tower called the-blockbouſe, 
which is ſaid to have been built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, | n 1 i. 
TITTENHANGER, three miles ſouth-eaſt of St. 
ban's, is ſituated near Colney, and is a very handſome ſeat 
belonging to Sir Henry Pope Blunt, Bart. [4-24 
TOTTENHAM COURT, # village pleaſantly ſituated 
qetween St. Giles's and Hampſtead, NOT Ove, 
TOTTENHAM HIGH CROSS, a village on the wel 
fide of the river Lea, five miles north-eaſt from London, in 
the road to Ware, David, King of Scotland, being poſe 
ſeſſed of this manor, after it had belonged to the Earls of 
Northumberland and Cheſter, gave it to the monaſtery of 
the Trinity in London; but Henry VIII. granted it to Wil- 
liam Lord Howard of Effingham, who being afterwards at- 
tainted, it reverted again to the King, who then granted it 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, to whom it ſtill be- 
longs. The preſent Duke of Northumberland and the late 
Lord Coleraine had ſeats here, aud there are alſo a 
number of pretty houſes e to the citizens of Log 
don. The church ſtands on a bill, which has a little river 
3 the Moſel at the bottom, to the weſt, north, and 
caſt. | 
The pariſh is divided into four wards, viz, 1. Nether 
ward, in which ſtands the parſonage and vicarage. 2. Mid- 
dle ward, comprehendivg Church. end, and ſtreet, 
3. High croſs ward, containing the hall, the mill, Page 
green, and the High-croſs: and 4 Wood Green ward, 
which comprehends all the reſt of the pariſh, and is bigger 
than the three other wards put together. | 
St, Loy's well, in this pariſh, is ſaid to be always full, 
and never to run over; and the people report many ſtrange 
cures r at Biſhop's Well. In x $9, an alms- hc 
was founded here by one Zancher, a Spaniard, the fi 
confectioner ever known in this kingdom. Here are alſo g 
free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool fer twenty-two girls, who 


are clothed and taught, | 
| Q 3 TOWTING, 


— 


heir of the 
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 TOWFING, there are two villages of this name in Sur- 


ure near each other, and diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
iets Upper and Lower, Upper Towting lies in the road from 
'Sauthwark to Epſom, about a mile and a half to the weſt- 
Ward of Stretham, akd has an alms-houſe founded in 1709, 
the mother of Sir I Bateman, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
on, for fix einen omen, to be nominated by the eldeſt 
ir of the family; and is adorned with ſeveral fine ſeats be- 
Hanging to the gentlemen and citizens of London, particular- 
iy the houſe and gardens of the Bateman's family. 1 
LWef T ons two miles S. W. of Wandſworth ; and 
*kere the Lord Grey and the Earl of Lindſey had their ſeats 
„ le GE ry . 
TRINITY HOSPITAL, at Mile-End, is a very noble, 
and yet unexpenſive edifice, rendered beautiful by its ſitua- 
tion, and the agreeable manner in which it is laid out. 
conſiſts of two wings and a center, wherein is the cha 
which fiſes confiderably higher than the other buildings, 
and has an'aſcent to it by à handſome flight of ſteps ſecured 


by iron rails: this chapel has large windows, and is adorned 


with a pediment; behind it riſes a turret, ornamented with 
a clock, and crowned with a fane. On each fide of the 
Ehapel, are two ſets of apartments exactly reſembling the 


The wings are low but neat buildings, with an aſcent of 
Teven "ſteps to each pair of doors, ſecured by brick walls 
copped with ſtone; and there are fix of theſe aſcents to each 
wing, beſides two in the front, one on each ſide the chapel. 
Between each of theſe aſcents is a pump fixed cloſe to the 
wall. l . 
It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents lead to the upper 
flory ; there are however rooms below, but theſe are under 
ground, and the windows upon. a level with a broad ſtone 
pavement, that ſurrounds the area next the houſes, In the 
center of each wing is a handſome pediment, adorned with 
the company's arms, with the repreſentation of ropes, an- 
chors, and ſea-weeds, in open work, ſpread over the face of 
the pediments, aud the area within conſiſts of handſome 
graſs plats, divided by gravel-walks, kept in excellent or- 
r, leading down the middle, and acroſs to the center of 
the area, where is a ſtatue in tone of Mr, Robert Sandes, well 
executed. He bas a bale of goods placed behind; he ſtands 
with bis right-foot upon another bale, and near his left- foot 
"214 $354 . ; , 
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is a ſmall globe, and anchor. On the pedeſtal is the follow- 


ing inſeription: at D401 | 
« To the memory of CarTALN RozexrT Sars, an 
Elder Brother, and Deputy-Maſter of the Corporation of 
Trinity- Houſe, who died in 1701, and bequeathed to the 
poor thereof one hundred pounds, allo the reverſion (after 
two lives) of a freehold eſtate in the county of Lincoln of 
147 l. a year, now in their poſſeſſion. This ſtatue was 
erected by the Corporation, A, D. 17465. 
The end of each wing next the road has an empty niche, 
and over it is a very {mall pediment, on each fide of which is 
placed a ſmall ſhip. 1 4 en 
The ground on which this hoſpital ſtands was given to the 
Corporation of the Triaity-houſe by Capt, Henry Mudd, an 
Elder Brother, and the above beautitul and commodious builds 
ing erected by the company in the year 1695, for the recep- 


tion of twenty-eight maſters of ſhips, or their widows, eadh 


— 


a gown every ſecond year. acts ' 
TWICKENHAM, a pleaſant village in Middieſex, tkir- 
teen miles from London, ſituated on the Thames, between 
Teddington and liteworth, and between two brooks that here 
fall into that river, The church, which 1s a modern edifice, 
rebuilt by the contribution of the inhabitants, is a fine Doric 
ſtructure ; and is remarkable for being the burial-place ofthe 
celebrated Mr, Pope and his parents, to the memory of whom 
a monument is erected, with the following inſcriptions - 
61A . Uh... i, "205 | 

Alexandro Pope, viro innocuo, probo, pio, 

Qui vixit annos LXXV. ob, MDCCXVII. ' 

Et Edithæ conjugi inculpabily, ;; 1 

Pientiſſimæ, qui vixit annos Lk 2 lot 

XCIII. ob. MDCCXXXIII. 
Pareutibus bene merentibus filius fecit, 
47 Et fibi obiu an. 1744. Avaiis 56,” A 
And lately the Biſhop of Glouceſter hath cauſed another to 
be erected to the memory of Mr. Pope, on which is iuſcribed 
as follows; | | 
h % Alexandra Pope 


ot whom receives 168. per month, 208. a year for coals, and 


- 


Gulielmus Epiſcopus Olouceſtrienſis, | 
Amicitiæ cauſa, fac, cur, 1 
MDCCLXI, 
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| . Poeta loquitur. | 
For one who would not be buried in Weſtminfter-Abbey, 
Heroes and Kings your diſtance keep, BE 04 
In peace let one poor poet ſleep, 
Who never flatter'd folks like you ; 
| Let Horace bluſh and Virgil too.“ K 
Here is a _— for fifty boys, who are cloathed 
and taught: and this delightful village is adorned with the 
ſeatsof ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly on the bank 
of the river. To begin at the upper end: there is an ele- 
at (Gothic {eat called Strawberry Hill, belonging te the 
onourable Mr. Walpole; then a beautiful bouſe, late the 
Earl of Radnor's, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hindley, 
The next ot conſiderable note, is the late Sir Wiltiam Stan- 
hope's, formerly the refidence of our muſt celebrated 
Alexander Pope, Efq; then Mrs. Backweli's; and the Taft on 
this beautiful bank is Dr. Battie's, at preſent in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr, Paulet. All theſe houſes, beſides ſeveral others on 
this delightful bank, enjoy a moſt pleaſing proſpect both u 
and down the river, perpetually enlivened with the w 
country navigation, and other moving pictures on the ſurface 
of this enchanting river. Then below the church, you have 
the fine feat of Mr, Whitchurch, that of the Earl of Strafford, 
Mrs, Pitt, and, at the entrance into the meadows, the elegant 
ſtructure called Marble Hall, belonging to the Counteſs of 
Suffolk, Still further down the ſtream you have the ſmall but 
very pretty houſe of Mr. Barlow ; the larger and more grand 
one of Mr. Cambridge; and the ſweet retirement called 
Twickenham Park, the refidence of the Counteſs of Mon- 
wrath, This brings you down to Hleworth, which, from the 
entrance into the meadows at Lady Suffolk's, is about a mile 
and a halt on the bank of the river, oppoſite to Ham- walks 
— Richmond- hill, and is one of the molt beautiful walks in 
land. 
r. Pope's gardens and grotto are too remarkable to be 
_ over without a particuiar deſcription ; we ſhall there- 
give his own account of them as they were in the year , 
, 1725, and afterwards as they appear at preſent. In a letter 
to Edward Blount, Eſq; be ſays, I have put the laſt hand to 
my works of his kind, in happily finiſhing the fubterrancous | 
way and grotto: I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, 
which falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern 
day and night. From the river Thames, you ſee through my 
arch up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open 3 
| whotly 
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wholly compoſed of ſhells in the ruſtic manner; and from that 
diſtance under the temple you look down through a floping 
arcade of trees, and ſee the ſails on the river paſting ſuddenly 
and vaniſhing, as through a perſpeCtive glaſs, When you 
ſhut the doors of this grotto, it becomes on the inſtant, from 
a luminous room, a camera obſcura; on the walls of which all 
objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a 
moving picture in their vilible radiations: and when you 
have a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different 
ſcene; it is finiſhed with ſhells interſperſed with pieces of 
looking-glaſs in angular forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar of 
the ſame material, at which, when a lamp (of an orbicular 
figme of thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand 
pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over the place. There 
are connected to this grotto by a narrower paſſage two 
porches, one towards the river of ſmooth ſtones, full of light, 
and open; the other toward the garden, ſhadowed with trees, 


rough with ſhells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom is paved 


with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk up the wil- 
derneſs to the temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not ill 
with the little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the 
whole place, It wants nothing to complete it but a good ſta- 
tue with an inſcription, like that beaumful antique one which 
you know I am ſo fond of, | 
«© Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandz ſentio murmur aquæ. | 
Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſomnum 
Rumpere; 1 bibas, ſive lavere, tace.“ . 
% Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacfed ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters fleep; ; 
Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread he, cave l 4 
And drink in filence, or in filence lave !?“ > 
% You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcrip- 
tion, but it is pretty near the truth. I-with you were here 
to bear teſtimony how little it owes to art, either the place, 
itlelf, or the image I gave of ze. | 
A lare writer ſays, ** This manſion, when the property of 
Mr. Pope, confiſted but of one floor; rathex yrggularly built; 
and, from what we learn, delignedly fo, une and 
neatneſs were his only objects. Bat the late Honourable pro- 
prietor not only added two other floors, but a large handſome 
wing, which gives it a regular appearance, and it now forms, 
altogether, a light, ſpacious, elegant building, ; 
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Under the houſe, and which arches the firſt floor, is the 
oF - grotto, ſo often celebrated in the letters of Mr. Pope's cotem- 
Iv — writers. Than this nothing can be ſuppoſed more 
1 rmetical and poetic.” It conſiſts in length of an arched 
| way that runs through the bottom of the houſe, and opens 
it | into one of the dark walks of the garden on the one end, 
? 7 and on the other into the lawn in front; ſo that theſe con- 
traſted views put you in mind of a teleſcope, which, at one 
extremity, makes every thing appear near and magnified ; 
and the other, diſtanced and diminiſhed. The fides open into 
little cells, io each of which are placed (to give it a ſtronger 
air of retirement) a ſeat, a baſon, and ſome tutelar ſaint cut 
in tone, The roof of the paſſage is looking-glaſs, which a 
good deal enlivens this little cave, and gives you no bad pie- 
ture of the antipodes, from the inverted manner you fee 
yourſelf reflected. | | | IF: 
Through this grotto you paſs to the gardens, (which are 
pretty much laid out in the ſtyle of thoſe of Kentington, but 
with much more ſimplicity), conſiſting of ſerpentine walks, 
wilde rneſſes, lawns, aud retirements, every thing ſeemingly 
fortuitous; and, whenever art is introduced, ſhe is apparent- 
ly called in only as the handmaid, not the miſtreſs of Nature, 
ndeed Mr. Pope: had too great a knowledge of horticulture 
himſelf to err in a deſign of this kind; for if we recur to his 
poem on the Duke of Buccleugh's expenſive ſeat at Rage hill, 
| we ſhall find him decrying the falſe taſte that prevailed there, 
Willi through the whole of that poem, but more particularly in the 
£1108 four following lines: | | 
'N „No pleaſing intricacies intervene, 
No 0p"aing walks to vari'gate the ſcene; 
Grave at Grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other.“ 


5 In the center of the garden, and fideways of the Thames, 
. 3s a very pleafing mount, which you reach by an eaſy circular 
. aſcent, Its ſurface on the top, which is a level green thickly 

| planted wirh a triple row of weeping willows, is about twelve 
feet diameter, open at one end, to a proſpect of the river for 
near three miles, which, about this part, forms itſelf into ſo 
mavy ſerpentine folds, and us ſo many complicated beaut- 
ties ſurrounding it, that the eye is not only repoſed but cap» 
tivated with the proſpect. is ſpot, from its extreme pri- 
vacy, and delight ful firuation, we may very well ſuppoſe, was 
ſacred to retirement aud ſtudy, and, in all probability, = 
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birth to many of thoſe moral ſentiments, and poetical fancies, 
that will be read and remembered with fatis faction, whilſt our 


language retains a tincture of purity. | 


“ On a lictle hillock, back of this, which termioates a-walk 
formed for contemplation, a plain obeliſk of about eighteen 
feet high preſents itſelf to your view, erefted by Mr. Pope in 
memory of his mother, on which is the following inſer iption: 

% Ah, Editha! | 
trum optuna, _ 
| Mulierum amantiſſima, 
Vale.“ 

Sir William Stanhope, on his purchaſing this place, be- 
fide enlarging and decorating the houſe, added another grotto, 
through which you are led to additional gardens. This 
grotto (or gateway, more properly ſpeaking) is no more than 
a 237% brick arch, tretted to the front with a few ſea-pebbles, 
which carry ſo aukward an imitation of nature, that you feg 
through it on the firſt view, Over it is a plain buſt of Mr, 
Pope, in white marble,. under which are the following lines, 
written by the Right Hon, Lord Clare: 

The humble roof, the gardens ſcanty line, 

Ill ſpoke the genius of a bard divine; 

But fancy now diſplays a fairer ſcope, . 
And Stanhope's plans unfoid the ſoul of Pope. | 

TYBURN, anciently a village fituated on the eaſtern 
bank of the rivulet Tyburn, from whence it took its name, 
and at che caſt end of the Lord Mayor's banquetting · houſe- 
bridge, in the neighbourhood of which the eity has nine 


conduits, that were firſt erected about the year 1238, for ſup» 


plying the city with water ; but it having for many years 
been better ſupplied from the New River, the citizens in the 
year 1703, lett the water of thoſe conduits on a leaſe of forty- 
three years, for the ſum of 7ool. per annum. 

At the north-eaſt corner of Tyburn-Bridge ſtood the Lord 
Mayor's banquetting-houſe, to which it was uſual for his 
Lordſhip to repair with the Aldermen, accompanied by their 
ladies in waggons, to view the city conduits, after which 
they had an entertainment at the banquetting-houſe. This 
edifice under which were two ciſterns, for the reception of 
the water from the neighbouring conduits, having been for 
many years neglected, was taken down in the year 1737, 
and Tyburn is now only known by its being the common 
place of execution, yet ſurrounded by many good buildings. 
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"AUX- HALL GARDENS. Theſe beautiful gardens, 
ſo juſtly celebrated for the variety of pleaſures, and ele- 
gant entertainment they afford, are firuated on the ſouth fide 
of the river Thames, in the pariſh of Lambeth, about two 
miles from London; and are ſaid to be the firſt gardens of 
the kind in England. £57 SEG OW. 1 
They are ſo commodiouſly ſituated near the Thames, that 
thoſe who pefer going by water, can be brought within two. 
Hundred yards of this delightful place at a much eaſier ex- 
pence than by land. | 22K, 
© The ſeaſon for opening theſe - gardens commences about 
the beginning of May, and continues till Auguſt. Every 
evening (Sunday excepted) they are opened at five o'clock 
for the reception of company. | | 
As you enter the great gate, to which you are conducted 
by a ſhort avenue from the road, you pay one ſhilling for ad- 
mittance. The firſt ſcene that - ſalutes the eye, is a noble 
avel-walk about nine hundred feet in length, planted on 
each ſide with a row of ſtately elm and other trees, which 
form a fine viſta terminated by a landſcape of the country, a 
beautiful lawn of meadow ground, and a grang Gothic obe- 
lick, all which fo forcibly ſtrike the imagination, that a mind, 
ſcarce tinctured with any ſenſibility of order and grandeur, 
cannot but feel inexpreſſible pleaſure in viewing it. The 
Gothic obeliſk is to appearance a ſtately pyramid, with a 
fmall aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and its baſe decorated with 
feſtoons of flowers ; but it is only a number of boards faſten- 


ed togetber, and erected upright, which are covered with - 


canvas painted in ſo maſterly a manner, that it deceives the 
moſt diſcerning eye. At the corners are painted a number 
ol ſlaves chained, and over them this inſcription, 
SPECTATOR 
 FASTIDIOSVS 
| SIBI MOLESTVS. 
- Advancing a few ſteps within the garden, we behold to the 
right a quadrangle or ſquare, which from the number of trees 
lanted in it, is called the grove: in the middle of it, is a 
perb and magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction eu- 
riouſly ornamented with carvings, niches, &c. the dome of 
which is ſurmounted with a plume of feathers, the creſt of 
the Prince of Wales. The whole edifice is of wood painted 
white and bloom colour. The ornaments are plaiſtic, a com- 
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poſition ſomething like plaifter of Paris, but only known to 
the ingenious architect who deſigned and built this beautiful 
object of admiration. In fine weather the mu cal entertain- 
ments are performed here by a ſele band of the beſt vocal 
and inſtrumental performers. At the upper extremity of this 
orcheſtra, a very fine organ is erected, and at the foot of it 
are the ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in a ſemi- 
circular form, leaving a vacancy at the front for the vocal 
performers, , The concert is opened with inſtrumental mu- 
{ic at fix o'clock, which having continued about half an hour, 
the company are entertained with a ſong: and in this man- 
ner ſeveral other ſongs are performed, with ſonatas or con- 
certos between each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, which 
is generally about ten o'clock, | 

A curious piece of machinery has of late years been exhi- 
bited on the infide of one of the hedges, ſituated in a hollow 
on the left-hand, about half way up the walk already deſerib- 
ed, By drawing up a curtain is ſhewn a molt beautiful land- 
ſcape in perſpective, of a fine open hilly country, with a milk 
let's houſe, and a water-mill, ell illuminated by coneealed 
lights; but the principal object that ſtrikes the eye is a caſ- 
cade, or water-iall, The exact appearance of water is ſeen 
flowing down a declivity ; and turning the weel of the mill, 
it riſes up in a foam at the bottom, and then glides away. 
This moving picture, attended with the noiſe of the caſcade, 
has a very pleaſing and ſurprizing effect on both the eye and 
ear. About nine o'clock the curtain is drawn up, and at the 
expiration of ten be fifteen minutes let down again, and the 
company return to hear the remaining part of the concert: 
the laſt ſong is always a duct or trio, accompanied with a 
chorus, | $1 * er 

In chat part of the grove which fronts the orcheſtra a con- 
ſide table number of tables and benches are placed for the 
company; and at a ſmall diſtance from them (fronting the 
orcheſtra) is a large pavilion of the compoſite order, which 
particularly attraQts the eye by its ſize, beauty, and orna- 
ments. It was built for his late Royal Highneſs Frederic 
Piince of Wales, who frequently vilited theie gardens, and 
was peculiarly fond of them. The aſcent is by a double 
flight of ſtone ſteps decorated with balluſtrades. The front 
is ſupported by ſtately pillars, and the entablature finely or- 
namented in the Doric taſte. In the cieling are three little 
domes with gilt ornaments, from which deicend three glaſs 
chandeliers. Theie are put up in it four large paintings, 
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done by the ingenious Mr. Hayman, from the hiſtorical 
plays of Shakeſpeare, which are univerſally admired for the 
defign, colouring, and expreſſion. 

The firſt, next the entrance into the gardens, is a fine re- 
preſentation of the ſtorm in the play of King Lear, 

The ſecond is a repreſentation of the play in the tragedy 
of Hamlet, where the King and Queen of Denmark with 
their court compoſe the audience, 

The next is a ſcene in Henry the Fifth preceding the fa- 
mous battle of Agincourt, before Henry's tent, with his 
army at a diſtance; wherein Mountjoy, the French Herald, 
attended by a Trumpeter, demands of Henry, whether he 
will compound for his ranfom. 

The laſt is a ſcene in the Tempeſt, where Miranda ſtartles 
at the ſight of Ferdinand: ſhe is fitting under a tree read- 
ing, bur, at his appearance, drops the book in an agreeable 
ſurprize; Ferdinand is kneeling to the beautiful object of 
his no leſs aſtoniſhment. Proſpero, with great expreſſion, in 
his countenance, of ſternneſs, and affected anger, is repre- 
ſented in bis magic robes. 

All theſe pieces do great honour to Mr. Hayman; the ex- 
reſſions are remarkably animated; a peculiar beauty is ex- 
preſſed in the faces; grace in the attitudes, and elegance in 
the drapery; while the deſign and manner of the figures, 
and the beauty and juſtneſs of the perſpective, entitle them to 

be claſſed among the moſt celebrated performances. 

Bebind this pavilion is a very handſome ſquare drawing- 
room; built likewiſe for his Royal Highneſy Frederic late 
Prince of Wales. | | 

The ſpace between this pavilion and the orcheſtra may be 
prone So grand rendezvous of the company, who conſtant- 

y aſſemble in this part, if the weather be fine, to hear the vo- 
cal performers,” and as ſoon as the ſong is ended ſtray about 
the gardens. The groups of figures varying in age, dreſs, 
attitudes, &c. moving about on this occaſion, cannot fail giv- 
ing great vivacity to the numberleſs beauties of the place, 
and a particular pleaſure to every contemplative ſpectator, 
The grove is beautifully illuminated in the evening with 
above 2000 glaſs-lamps, which glitter among the trees, and 
appear exceeding light and brilliant: In the tront of the or- 
cheſtra they are contrived to form three triumphal arches, 
and are all lighted as it were in a moment, to the no ſmall 
ſurprize of the ſpectator. 

In cold or rainy weather, on account of ſheltering the com- 
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pany, the muſical performance is in a great room or rotunda, 
where an elegant orcheſtra is erected. This rotunda, which 
is ſeventy feet in diameter, is on the left fide of the entrance 
into the gardens, nearly oppoſite to the orcheſtra, Along 
the front next the grove is a piazza, formed by a range of 
pillars, under which is the entrance from the grove. Within 
this room on the left hand is the orcheſtra, which is incloſed 
with a balluſtrade; and in the cieling is painted Venus, and 
the little loves. The front of this c.- ling is.ſupported by 
four columns of the Ionic order, embelliſhed wich foilage 
from the baſe a conliderable way upwards; and the remain- 
ing part of the ſhafr, to the capital, is finely wreathed with a 
Gothic baiiultrade, where boys are repreſented aſcending it. 
On the ſides of the orcheſtra are painted Corinthian pillars, 
and between them in niches are repreſented four deities: at 
the extremity is the organ, and before it are placed the deſks 
for the muſical performers. In the center hangs a magni- 
ficent chandelier, eleven feet in diameter, containing ſeventy- 
two lamps in three rows, which when lighted add greatly to 
the beauty and ſplendor of the place. | 

In the middle of this chandelizr is repreſented, in plaiſter 
of Paris, the rape oi Semele by Jupiter, and round the bot- 
tom of it is a number of ſmall looking-glaſfſes curiouſly fe: : 
round the rotunda is a convenient feat, Above are ſixteen 
white buſts of emineat perſons, ancient and modern, ſtanding 
an carved brackets each between two white vaſes: a little 
higher are ſixteen oval louking-glaſſes, ornamented with 
penlile candleſticks, or a two-armed ſconce ; if the ſpectator 
ſtands in the centre which is under the great chandelier, he 
may ſee himſelf reftetcd in all theſe glaſſes. Above are 
fourteen ſaſh windows, with elegant frames finely carved, and 
crowned with a plume of feathers. The top is a dome, ſlat- 
ed on the outfide, and painted within in the reſemblance of 
a ſhell. The roof is ſo contrived that ſounds never vibrate 
under it; and thus the muſic is heard to the greateſt advan- 
tage. Formerly the orcheſtra was in a ſpace which is now 
ſeen at the upper end; bit fince it was removed, a ſtatue of 
2 in plailter of Paris has been fixed there on a pedeſtal 
of wood. For a few ſeaſons after this rotunda was erected, 
: was diſtinguiſhed by the taſhionable appellation of the um- 

rella, 

This rotunda has lately been enlarged by an additional 
ſaloon, which 1s ſo jointed to the building that the whole 
makes but one cdifice; a part of the rotunda oppofite the 
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orcheſtra is laid open for receiving this ſaloon, and its en- 
trance here is formed and decorated with columns, like thoſe 
at the front of the orcheſtra already deſcribed. In the roof 
which is arched and elliptic, are two little cupolas in a pecu- 
liar taſte, and in the ſummit of each is a ſky-light divided into 
ten compartments; the frames are in the Gothic ſtyle, 
Each cupola is adorned with paintings; Apollo, Pan, and the 
Muſes, are in one, and Neptune with the Sea Nymphs in 
the other; both have rich entablatures, and ſomething like 
a ſwelling ſofa, Abo te each cupola is an arch divided into 
compartments; from the center of each, which is a rich Go- 
thic frame, deſcends a large chandelier in the form of a baſ- 
ket of flowers, Adjoining to the walls are ten three-quarter 
columns for the ſupport of the roof; the architrave conſiſts 
of a balluſtrade ; the frize is enriched with ſportive boys, and 
the entablature ſupported by termini, | | 

Between theſe columns are four elegant frames and pan- 
nels, with two leſſer ones at the upper end, originally defign- 
ed for portraits of the Royal Family; but the death of the 
late Prince of Wales (who was the patron of theſe gardens) 
is ſuppoled to have prevented their being executed, and for 
{ome time they remained unfilled. At length, in the year 
2760, the ingenious Mr, Hay man was employed to celebrate, 
with his maſterly pencil, ſome of the moſt glorious tranſactions 
of the late war; and in the year 1761, the firſt picture was 
exhibited to view, It repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, 
in Canada, to the Britiſh army, commanded by General Am- 
herſt. On a commemorating ſtone, at one corner of the 
piece, is this inſcription : 

POWER EXERTED, 
CONQUEST OBTAINED, 
#MERCY SHEWN! 
 MDCCLX. 


The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding in her hand a me- 
dallion of his preſent Majeſty, and fitting on the right hand 
of Neptune in his chariot drawn by ſea-horſes, who ſeem to 
partake in the triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (re- 
preſented on the back ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 
10, 1759. The third repreſents Lord Clive receiving the 
homage in the Nabob : and the fourth, Britannia diſtribut— 
ing laurels to Lord Granby, Lord Albemarle, Lord Town- 
ſhend, and the Colonels Monckton, Coote, &c. 
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The entranee into this ſaloon from the gardens is through 
2 Gothic portal, which is the beſt entrance, when the candles 
are lighted, for viewing the whole to advantage, the proſpect 
being extenſive and uninterrupted, abounding with variety 
on every fide, and a gay and brilliant company adding a pe- 
culiar luſtre to the grandeur of the place. 4 | 
On each fide of this entrance, on the inſide, are the pic- 
tures of their Majeſties, in their coronation robes. 
Having deſcribed thoſe principal objects in the grove 
which firſt attract the ſtranger's attention, we will now take 
2 tour round it, and ſurvey every thing that merits obſer- 
vation. i 4 
The firſt walk, as far as the great room, is paved with 
Flanders bricks or Dutch elinkers, brought purpoſely from 
Holland, to prevent in wet weather the ſand or gravel ſtick- 
ing to the feet of the company, In all other places the 
rove is bounded by gravel-walks, and a conſiderable num- 
— of pavilions or alcoves, ornamented with paintings from 
the defigns of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on ſubjects 
admirably adapted te the place; and each pavilion has a table 
in it that will hold fix or eight perſons, To give a deſcrip= 
tion of theſe pavilions, and a lift of the paintings in them, 
we muſt begin, for the ſake of order, with our entrance into 
the garden. The firſt is on the left hand, under a Gothic 
Piazza and colonade formed by a range of pillars which 
ſtretch along the front of the great room. Another colonade 
has been lately added, which is extremely convenient in rainy 
weather, where the company may walk without being ex- 
poſed to the wet, and enjoy the exhaling fragrance of a 
| ſhower after ſultry weather. The paintings in the pavilions- 
are, | | 
1. Two Mahometans gazing. in wonder and aſtoniſhment 
at the many beauties of the place, | Lat Shy 
22. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe and decoying a ſhep- 
herdeſs into a wood, p 
3. New-river- head, at Iſlington, with a family going a 
walking, a cow milking, and the horns archly fixed over 
the huſband's head, | 34 
4. The game of quadrille, and the tea- equipage. 
5. Muſic and finging. - "THE 0] 5 
6. Children building houſes with cards. : 
7. A ſcene in the Mock-Doctor. | 
8. An archer, and a landicape, 
9. The country —_— round the Maypole, 
3 


10. Thread 
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to. Thread my needle, 
11. Flying the kite... 
12. A ſtory in Pamzla, who ee to the bouts lespen 
her wiſhes of returning home, while Mr. B. behind a cur- 
tain, overhears her ſentiments: the bundle under the table, 
to which ſhe points, contains the cloaths of Mr. B. 's mother, 
which he "RL to her in order to accompliſh his laſci- 


vious de x 
— in the Devil to Pay: the characters are e Job- 


13. A 
on, Nell, and the Conjurer. 

14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. 

15, Hunting the whiſtle, 

15. Another ſtory in Pamela; to underſtand which we 
muſt 'obſerve that Mr. B. and Pamela had made up their dif- 

Mons, he had carried her down to his country-ſear, and 
125, bad mutually appointed a day for their marriage; but 

y Davers, his fiſter, hearing of it, came down to pre- 
vent it; and one evening, while Mr. B. was gone out with 
ſome of his friends, Ladly Davers took the opportunity of 
vfing Pamela extremely il}; who, not liking ſuch treatment, 
jumped out of the parlour window, and is repreſented in the 
painting as flying to the coach, which is waiting without the 
court-yard, while Lady Davers ſends two of her footmen to 
ſtop her; but Mr. B.'s gentleman luckily interferes, and 
threatens to ſtop them if they ſtir an inch further. 

17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, where Sir 
John Falſtaff is put into the buck- baſket. < 

18, A ſea engagement between the Spaniards and African 
moors. 

Here the paintings end; but the pavilions continue in 2 
ſweep which leads to a, beautiful piazza and a colonade five 
bundred feet in length, in the form of a ſemi-circle, of 
Gothic architecture, embelliſhed with rays. The entabla- 
ture conſiſts of a carved friae with battlements or embrazures 
over the cornice. In this ſemi-circle of pavilions are three 
large ones, called temples ; one in the middle, and the others 
at each end, adorned with a dome, a pedimeut, aud a beau- 
tiful turret at the top; but the two latter are now converted 
into portals; one as an entrance into the great room, and the 
other as a paſſage to view the caſcade, which are directly 
oppoſite to each other: however, the middle temple is {till 
a place for the reception of company, and is decorated with 
a piece of painting, in the Chineſe talte, repreſenting Vul- 
can catchiog Mars and Venus in a net. This temple is 


Fa - 
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adorned with wreathed columns and other Gothic ornaments, 
and formerly there were fixed at the top a ſun, ſtars, pin- 
nacles, &c. On each fide of this temple” the adjoining pa- 
vilion is decorated with a painting; that on the right repre- 
ſents the entrance into Vauxhall, with a gentleman and lad 
coming to it; and that on the left friendſhip on the grab 
drinking. p 

Haring traverſed this ſemi-circle, we come to a ſweep of 
pavilions that leads us into the great walk ; the laſt of theſe 
is ornamented with a painting repreſenting Black-eyed Suſah 
returning to ſhore, having been taking leave of her Sweet 
William, who is on board one of the fleet in the Downs. 
It is proper to obſerve, that the boxes in front are decorated 
_ plaiſtic, wrought in the form of contra circles, and a 
Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the remainder 
of the boxes and paintings better than thofe her: tofore ſeen, 
and beginning at the eaſt end, which is behind the orcheſtra, 
and oppoſite the ſemi-circle above-mentioned, the pavilions 
are decorated with the following pieces: | 

1. Difficult to pleaſe. 

2. Sliding on the ice, 

3. Players on bagpipes and hautboys. | 

4. A bonfire at Charing-croſs, and other rejoicings; the 
Saliſbury ſtage overrurned, &c. 

5. The play of blindman's buff. 

6. The play of leap-frog, i 

7. The Wapping laudlady, and the tars who are juſt come 
aſhore. | | 

8, The play of ſkittles, and the huſband upbraided by 
the wife, who breaks his ſhin with one of the pins. 

Proceeding forward we ſee another range of pavilions, 
in a different ſtyle, adorned with paintings, forming another 
fide of the quadrangle, which in particular claims the obſer- 
vance of the ſpectator, by a grand portico in the center, 
and a marble ſtatue underneath : but we ſhall begin where 
we left off, and deſcribe theſe in their place. In the firſt 


pavilion is, 
1. The taking of Porto-Bello, in 1740, by the late Ad- 
miral Vernon. 
2. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf, 
3. Ladies angling. | 
4 Bird-neſting. | 
5 The play at bob · cherry. 


6. Falſtaff's 
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6. Falſtaff's cowardice detected. 
7. The bad family; with the parſon coming in to make 
ce; the huſband has. the tongs ready lifted up to ſtrike 

Fs wie, who is at his feet kneeling and ſupplicating mercy, 
and their three children are crying. | 
$8, The good family; the huſband is reading; the wife 
with an infant in her arms, and the other children are liſten- 
3 the reſt are ſpinning, and the maid is waſhing the 
9. The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, 
in 1742, by Ca piain Tucker, in the Fowey man of war, 
Next is a piazza of five arches, which open into a ſemi. 
circle of pavilions, with a temple and dome at each end, and 
the ſpace in front decorated with trees. In the middle of 
the piazza, which preſerves the line and boundary of the 

ove, is a grand portico, of the Doric order; and under 
Ge arch, on a pedeſtal,. is a beautiful marble ſtatue. of the 
famous Mr. Handel, in character of Orpheus playing on his 
lyre, done by the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac, The genius 
— in this piece of ſculpture gave occaſion to the follow - 
ing lines: Fs 

« Drawn by the fame of theſe embow'r'd retreats, 
See Orpheus riſing from th Elyfian ſeats ! 

Loſt ts th' admiring world three thouſand years, 

Beneath great Handel's form he re-appears,” 


In the pediment above is repreſented St, Cecilia, the god- 
deſs of muhic, playing on the violoncello, which is ſupporred 
by a Cupid, while another holds before her a piece of muſic. 

e figures in this pediment are lead, and the drapery cloth, 
The remainder of the paintings in this range are, 

1. Bird-catching, by a decoy with a whiſtle and net, 

2. The play of ſee-ſaw. 

3. The tairies dancing on the green by moonlight. 


4. The milk-maid's garland, with its uſual attendants, 
5. The kiſs ſtolen, 


Here ends the boundary of the grove on this fide; bur, 
turning on the left, we come to a walk that runs along the 
bottom of the gardens; on each fide of this wa!k are pavie 
Hons, and thoſe on the left hand are decorated with the fol- 
lowing paintings : | 2 

1. A northern chief, with his princeſs and her favourite 
ſwan, placed in a fledge, and drann on the ice by a horſe, 

2. The play of hot · cockles. | ; 
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3. An old gypſy telling fortunes by the coffee · cu. 

4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol [which is 
by placing a little ball at the top of a cone of flour, into 
which all are to cut with a knife, and whoever cauſes the 
ball to fall from the ſummit muſt take it out with their 
teeth; which is repreſented in the painting]. - 

5. The play of cricket. . 

On the oppoſite fide is a row of pavilions, with a Gothic 
railing in the front of them; and at the extremity of this 
walk is another entrance into the gardens from the road. At 
the other end of the walk, adjoining to the Prince's pavilion, 
is a ſmall ſemi-circle of pavilions, defended in ſront by a 
Gothic railing, and ornamented in the center and at each 
end with Gothic temples; in both the latter are fine glaſs 
chandeliers and lamps; the former is ornamented in front 
with a portico, and the top with a Gothic tower, and a 
handſome turret, | 


In all theſe pavilions the muſic is very diſtinctly heard, 


and from moſt of them are proſpects of the noble viſtas and 
other agreeable objects. 

Having finiſhed our deſcription - of the grove, and every 
part of its ornaments, we will now take a ſurvey of the other 
parts of the garden, | | 

From the upper end of the walk laſt deſcribed, where we 


concluded the liſt of the paintings, we may ſce a long nar, 


row viſta that runs to the top of the garden; this is called 
the Druid's or lover's walk, and on both fides of it are rows 
of lofry trees, which, meeting at the top, and interchanging 
their boughs, form a delightful verdant canopy. Amon 
theſe trees build a number of fine finging-birds, ſuch as 
nightingales, blackbirds, thruſhes, &c whole ſweet harmony 
adds a peculiar pleaſure to this rural ſcene, 

This walk is very agreeable to all whoſe minds are adapted 
to contemplation ; it ſeems devoted to Solitude and the vo- 
taries that court her ſhrine ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
there is certainly ſomething in the amiable ſimplicity of un- 
adorned nature, that ſpreads over the mind a more noble 
fort of tranquility, and a greater ſenſation of pleaſure, than 
can be raiſed from the nicer ſcenes of art: 


% Here fimple Nature's hand, with noble grace, 
Diffuſes artleſs beauties o'er the place.“ 


This walk, in the evening, is dark, which renders it more 
agreeable. to thoſe minds, who love to enjoy the full ſcope of 


imagination, 
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imagination, to liſten to the diſtant muſic in the orcheſtra, 

and view the lamps glittering through the trees. 

Returning to the grove, and placing ourſelves near the 

ſtatue of Handel, we may by looking up the garden behold 

a noble viſta, which is. called the grand ſouth walk, of the 

ſame fize as that ſeen at our firſt entrance, and running pa- 

rallel with it, This viſta is formed by lofty trees on each 

fide; but a peculiar air of grandeur is added to it by three 
ſplendid triumphal arches : the proſpe& is terminated by a 

large and fine painting of the ruins of Palmyra, which has 

geceived many ſtrangers, and induced them at firit fight to 

imagine they really ſaw a pile of ruins at ſome i: 

the triumphal arches conduce greatly towards this deception, 

as they confine the proſpect to the painting only, and ſeem 

| ke an entrance to a nearer view of thoſe decayed ſtructures 

| of ancient grandeur. The arches are made of wood, covered 

$ with canvas, on which the columns are painted; and above 

1 is a double pediment, enriched with figures, &c. On each 

| fide of the grand arch is a ſmall one heightened by a ba- 
. luſtrade and other ornaments. 
Near the center of the garden is a croſs gravel-walk, -- 

formed by ſtately trees on each fide. On the right hand it 

is rerminated by the trees, which ſhade the lover's walk; 

and at the extremity, on the left, is a beautiful landſcape 

; painting of ruins aud running water, which with great jul- 
. rice to the artiſt is reckoned a maſter- piece. 28 

| From our ſituation to view this painting is another gravel- 

walk that leads up the garden, formed on the right fide by 

a wilderneſs, ay | on the left by rural downs, as they are 

termed, in the form of a long ſquare, fenced by a net, 
with ſeveral little emineuces in it after the manner of a Ro- 

man camp. There are likewile ſeveral buſhes, from under 

which a few years ago ſubterraneous muſical ſounds were 

heard, called by ſome the fairy muſic ; hence they acquired 

the appellation of muſical buſhes, which no doubt put many 

people in mind of the vocal foreſt, or that imaginary being 

called the genius of the wood ; but the natural damp of the 

earth being found prejudicial to the inſtruments, this roman - 

tic entertainment has ceaſed, The downs are covered with 

turf, and pleaſingly interſperſed with cypreſs, tir, yew, ce- 

dar, and tulip trees. On one of the eminences is a ſtatue 

of our great poet Milton, nearly ſurrounded with buſhes, 

and ſeated on a rock, in an attitude liſtening to ſoft muſic, 

6 as deſcribed by himſelf in bis Il Penſeroſo: A 


— Hait 
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It would be endleſs to attempt a deſeription of every ob- 
ject in theſe celebrated gardens. In a word, they are juſtly 
eſteemed for many beautiful and extraordinary productions 


of both art and nature; and it might be ſaid that they ſeem 
a ſtrong repreſentation of the famed elyſium, on which the 


—_ | ancient poets have laviſhed ſo many encom ĩums. 
| % Enchanting ſcene ! here Eden's bloom revives, 
And teeming nacure in thy valley thrives, 


lj The gloomy thickets, and the op'ning glade, 
| v0 The arch magnific, and the clear caſcade, 

W hoſe cryſlal ſheets in dazzling eddies play, 
1 Pierc'd with th' effulgence of an inward ray, 
| Featt the fond fight with beauty unconfin'd, 
| 

| 


1 And open endleis pleaſures to the mind! 
| How gay the garden, how ſerene each bow'r, 
Where tranquil thought enjoys the bliſsful hour! 
Lo! nature, here, and art, for ever vie; 
As art the mind, ſo nature charms the eye!“ 


In a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, and 
cannot fail to ſurprize and delight every ſuſceptible ſpectator, 
But in a moon-light night there is ſomething more pecu- 
harly plealing, which ſo ſtrongly affects the imagination, 
that it almoſt inſtils an idea of enchantment. Conception, 
however, in this caſe, is far better than any attempt to de- 
ſcription ; for the latter might fall ſhort of truth, and yet 
appear to the reader like ridiculous exaggeration, 

When the muſic is finiſhed, great numbers of the- com- 
pany retire to the pavilions to ſupper, and ſome are attended 
with French horns and other muſic. A curious and contem- 

ative ſpectator may at this time enjoy a particular pleaſure 
in walking round the grove, and ſurveying the brilliant 
ueſts; the multitude of groups varying in figure, age, 
Freſs, attitude, and the viſible diſparity of their humours, 
might form an excellent ſchool of painting : and ſo many 
of our lovely countrywomen viſit theſe bliſsful bowers, that 
were Zeuxis again to attempt the picture of Venus, it is 
from hence, and not from Greece, that he would borrow 
his image of perfect beauty. Nothing is wanting that can 
contribute towards the convenience of this entertainment; 
every thing is ſerved in the beſt manner, and with the great- 
eſt readineis. a | 
= Here it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin an account of the 

| proviſions as they are ſold in the gardens, | 
| 


Burgundy, 
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— “ Hail, thou goddeſs, ſage and holy, 
Hail, divineſt Melancholy! 
Me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that ſylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heaved ſtroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt, 
There in cloſe covert — 
Hide me. 
And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in œry ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplayed, - 

© Softly on my eye-lids laid: 

And, as I wake, ſweet mafic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen genius of the wood. —— 
— May at laſt my weary age 
Find our the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and moſſy cell, 
Where 1 may fit and nightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heaven doth ſhew, 
And every herb that fips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live.“ 

At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel-walk, formed 
on each fide by lofty trees, which runs acroſs the gardens, 
and terminates them this way, 5 

In this walk is a beautiful proſpect of a fine meadow, in 


| which the obelitk ſtands. This proſpect is made by the trees 


being oppoſite the grand walk (which runs from the entrance 


into the gardens), and a ha-ha is formed ia the ditch to 
prevent the company going into the field. Ar each end of 


this walk is a beautiful painting; one is a building with a 
ſcaffold and a ladder betore it, which has often deceived the 
eye very agreeablyz the other is a view in a Chineſe garden, 

The principal part of all theſe charming walks form the 
boundaries of wilderneſſes compoſed of trees which ſhoot ta 


a great height, and are all ineloſed wich a beautiful eſpalier 
It 


ſomewhat in the Chineſe taſte. 
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Sogar for a bottle — 


| Ditto for a pfint — 
A fhce of bread _ 
' Ditto of butter — — 
Ditto of checſe — — 
A tart nn 
A cuſtard — 
A cheefecake — 


A heart cake 
A Shrewſbury cake 


1 x 
Borgundy, a bottle — 6 0 
Champagne — — 0, 
Fronriniac —— — 6 0 
Claret.kwv- — 5 0 
Old Hock, with or without ſugar = 5 © 
Two pound of ice —— 0 6 
Rhenfth' and ſug ir — 2 6 
Mountain — — 2 © 
ed Port — — 2 0 
Sberry — . 
Cy der — 10 
Table - beer, a quart mug — 0 4 
A chicken — — 2 
A diſh of ham — — 7 0 
A diſh of beef — 0 
Sallad — — 0 0 
A cruet of oil — 0 4 
Orange or lemon — 0 3 
— oo 6 
23 
"© "x 
. 
33 
FW 
"af 
6 4 
9. 2 
O 2 
8 0 


A quart of arrack — 


UXBRIDGE, a town in Middleſex, in the road from 
London to Oxford, rom the firſt of which it is diſtant 
cighteen miles and a half. 3 hough it is entirely indepen- 
dent, and is governed by two bailiffs, two conſtables, and 
four headboroughs, it is only a hamlet to Great Hillington. 
The river Coln runs through it in two ſtreams, full of 


trout, eels, and other fiſh, and over the main ſtream is 4 


ſtone bridge that leads into Buckinghamſhire, The church, 
or rather chapel, was built in the reign of Henry VI. This 


town hath, many good inns, and is particularly difinguiſhed 


by. the whiteneſs of the bread, particularly their rolls. 
There are many corn-mills at a ſmall diſtance, and a conſi- 
derable number of waggon- loads of meal are carried from 


thence. every week to * Uxbridge gives the _ of 
; | a - , a1 
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Earl to the noble family of Paget, and is famous for a 


treaty carried on here between Charles I, and the parliament 
in the year 1644. Neer Uxbridge are the remains of an 
ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to be Britiſh, 


| W. | | 

ALTHAM ABBEY, a village in Eſſex, on the eaſt 

ſide of the river Lea, which here dividing, incloſes 
ſome iſlands with fine meadows, and parts it from Waltham 
Croſs. The abbey from whence it took its name, was built 
in honour of the holy croſs, by Harold ſon to Earl Godwin, 
to whom Edward the Confeſſor gave the village; and this 
abbey Harold - endowed with Weſt Walcham, now called 
Waltham Croſs, and fixteen other manors. Its abbots, who 
were mitred, and had the twentieth place in parliament, liv- 
ed ina moſt ſplendid, but hoſpitable manner, and were fre- 
quently. viſited by Henry III. when he was reduced, and 
obliged to carry his family about for a dinner. The abbey 
was, at its diſſolution, beſtowed by King Henry VIII. on Sir 
Anthony Denny, his groom of the itole, whoſe grandſon 
afterwards employing workmen to convert it into a ſeat for 


himſelf, they are ſaid to have dug up the corpſe of Harold, 


who, after being ſlain in battle againſt William the Conque- 
ror, was at his mother's requeſt, by the Conquerot's con- 
ſent, interred in theabbey, ___ 

This is now, or was lately, the ſeat of —— Jones, Eſq; 
The gardens belonging to the houſe were ſome years fince 
much admired ; but ſince the taſte for incloſed gardens has 
been condemned, they bave been little frequented, unleſs by 
ſome curious perſons, to ſee the fine tulip-tree that grows ia 
a graſs plot near the houſe, 22 f 

va THAM CROSS, alſo called Weſt Waltham, is-a 
ſt and market town on the welt fide of the river Lea, in 
Middleſes, in the road to Ware, twelve meaſured miles 
from London. It takes its diſtinguiſhing epithet from the 
croſs built there by Edward I. in honour of his beloved 
Queen Eleanor, whoſe corps in its way from Lincolnſhire to 
London reſted here, It is a noble edifice and round it were 
ſeveral effigies, with not only the arms of England, bur alſo 


Caſtille, Leon, Poictou, &c. which are now greatly delaceds 


WALHAM, a village near Fulham, where are ſome gen- 

teel houſes and good gardens. % 5 2 
WALTHAMSTOW, a village in Effex, fituated on the 
river Lea, contiguous to Low-Layton, Here are three 
| manors, 


Ab. Sts. Aw Dm ied 3 * 
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manors, Walthamſtow Tony or High- hall, Watchamſtow 


Frances or Low-hall, which was the manor of the late J. 
Conyers, Eſq; and the manor of the rectory, which Once 
belonged to Triniry-abbey in London, 

Ia this pariſh are ſeveral ancient ſeats, and handſome 
houſes, belonging to perſons of diſtinction, the moſt re- 
markable of which was that of Higham-hall, pleaſantly fi- 


tuated upon Higham-hill, a riſing ground, about half 3 


mile north from Clay-ſtreer, juſt above the river Lea, over - 
looking the counties of Middleſex and Hertfordſhire, and 
commanding a moſt delightful and extenſive proſpect. It has 
been 2 magnificent and ſpacious fabric, and in ancient times, 
when the Lords reſided upon their royalties, no place could be 
more admirab y ſit uated than this manſion, erected at the top 
of the hill of Higham, and having within its view the whole 


extent of its juriſdiction: but there are now hardly any 


traces of its ancient grandeur remaining. 
Ihe church of Walthamſtow, dedicated to the Blefſed 
Virgin, is a large edifice, fituated upon a hill, and conſiſts 
of three ailes: that on the north fide built by Sir George 
Monox, Kut. Alderman, and Lord Mayor of London in 
the reign of Henry VIII. is called Monox's aile ; that on 
ſouth (ide bears the name of Thorne's aile, from a citizen 
and merchant-taylor of that name, who was probably at the 
expence of building it. In this church are a great number 
of monuments, | 

B-fore the communion-table within the rails, is a piece of 
2 over the body cf Doctor Pierſe, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells. 


On leaving the altar there is a monument erected to the 


memory of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knt. ſecond ſon to the 


Earl of Derby, on which there is the effigy of a lady on her 


knees: beſides which there are many others. 2 

WuLTON, a village in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, 
7 to Shepperton, in Middleſex. Here are the remains 
of zn ancient camp conſiſling of about twelve acres of land, 


ſuppoſed to have been a work of the Romans; and from this 


village runs a vallum, or rampart of earth, with a trench as 
far as St. George's Hill in this pariſh. It is ſaid, that Middleſex 
once joined to this town, till, about 300 years ago, the old 
current of the Thames was changed by an inundation, and a 
church deſtroyed by the waves, | | 

At this place is a very curious bridge over the Thames, 
erected by the public-ſ * Samuel Decker, Eſq; who 

2 5 live 


— 


und its being erected has cauſed the roads thereabouts, in 


Ld * 
WAI. 
Used in this town, and who, app ying to parliament for that 
purpoſe, obtained in the year 1747, an act ro empower him 
to erect a bridge there, and this admirable ſtructure was com- 
pleted in Auguſt 1750. | 45 
It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, between which are 
three large truſs arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ftrong- 
by bound together with mortiſes, iron pins, and cramps. 
nder theſe three arches the water conſtantly runs; beſides 
Which there are five other arches of brick-work on each fide, to 


render the aſcent and defcent the more eafy : but there is 
feldom water under any of them, except in iv floods; and 


four of them on the Middlefex fide are ed op, they 
being on high ground above the reach of the floods. 

The middle arch, when viewed by the river fide, affords 
an agreeable proſpect of the country, beautifully diverſified 
with wood and water, which is ſeen through it to a conſide- 
rable diſtayce. The prodigious compaſs of this great arch rd 
a perſon below, occaſions a very uncommon ſenſation of aw 
and furprize : and his aſtoniſhment and attention are encreaf- 
ed, when he proceeds to take notice, that all the timbers are 
in a falling poſition; for there is not one upright piece to be 
diſcovered; and at the ſame time conſiders the very ſmall 
dimenfions of the piers by which the whole is ſupported, 

In paſſing over this bridge, when you have proceeded paſt 
the brick-work, the vacant interſtices between the timbers 
yield, at every ſtep, a variety of proſpects, which, at the 
center, are feen to a ſtill greater advantage. But though 
each fide is well ſecured by the timber aud rails, to the 
height of eight feet ; yet as it affords only a parapet of 
wide lattice-work, and the appertures ſeem, even to the 
eye, large enough to admit the paſſage of any petſon ro gd 
through, provided he climbs, or is lifted up, and as the was 
ter is ſeen through every opening at a great depth below, 
thoſe unuſed to ſuch views cannot approach the fide without 
fome apprehenſions. * 


_- 


lt would, indeed, have been eaſy to have cloſed theſe 


openings between the braces and rails with boards; but they 
are purpoſely left open to admit a free paſſage for the air, in 
order to keep the timbers the more found, and that the leaſt 
decay may be the more eaſily perceived and repaired. F 

From this admirable bridge the nobility and gentry in this 
neighbourhood find a very agreeable benefit, efpecially as 
the ferries are dilatory, dangerous, and at times impaſſable 


both 


both counties, eſpecially on the Surry fide, to be greatly im- 


roved, «5, 8 
WANDSWORTH, a village in Surry, ſituated between 
Batterſea and Putney, is faid to obtain its name from the river 
Wandle, which paſſes through it, under a bridge called the 
fink of the country, into the Thames, Here are ſeveral 
handſome houſes belonging to the gentry aud citizens of 
London. | | | 

WANSTED, a village in Eſſex, adjoining to Wondford, 
and ſeparated from Barking pariſh by the river Roding. 
There are in this place and its neighbourbood- ſeverul fine 
ſeats of the nobility, gentry, and wealthy citizens; but 
their luſtre is greatly eclipſed by Wanſted-houſe, che mag- 
nificent ſeat of the'Earl of Tilney. This noble ſeat was 
prepared by Sir Jofiah Child, his Lordſhip's grandfather, 
who added to the advantage of a fine ſituation, a vaſt num- 
ber of rows of trees, planted in avenues and viſtas leading up 
to the ſpot of ground where the old houſe ſtood. - The late 
Lord, before he was ennobled, laid out the moſt ſpacious 
pieces of ground in gardens that are to be ſeen in this part 
of England. The green-houſe is a very ſuperb building, 
furniſhed wich ſtoves and artificial places for heat, from an 
apartment which has a bagnio, aud other conveniences, that 
render it both uſetul and pleafant. 

The houſe was built fince theſe gardens were finiſhed, and 
is a magnificent edifice 260 feet in length, and 70 in depth, 
fronted with Portland ftone, which, where it is not diico- 
loured by the ſmoke,” as in London, grows wt.iter and 
whiter, the longer it is expoſed to the open air- 

The fore front of the houte has a long viſta that reaches 
to the great road at Leighton Stone, and from the back 
front facing the gardens is an eaſy deſcent that leads to the 
terrace, and affords a moſt beautiful prof:e of the river, 
which is formed into canals; and beyond it the walks aud 
wilderneſſes extend to a great diſtance, riting up the hill, aa 
they floped downwards before; ſo that the ght is loſt in the 
woods, and the whole country, as far as the eye can reach, 
appears one continued garden. | 

The houſe was built by the late Earl of Tilney, and de- 
ſigned by Col. Campbell, and is certainly one of the 
nobleſt houſes not only near London, but in the «in hom: 

it conſiſts of two ſtories, the ſtare and ground ſtory. This 
latter is the baſement, into which you enter by a or in the 

» middle underneath the m_ entrance, which is a noble por 
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tico of fix Corinthian columns, ſupporting a, pedimene in 


which are the arms of this nobleman, Under this is che 

landing-place from a double ſtone flaif-caſe, which leads to 

the grand hall, This room is 53 feet long by 45 broad. 
The cieling repreſents Morning, Noon, Eveniog, 2 


Ni 
go the chimney, Mr. Kent, the painter, 
Three pictures by Cafali, the ſubjects, I Por- 
ſenna; and Pompey taking leave of his family. 
Two antique ſtat ues of Agrippina and Domirine, - 
Four . of Poetry, r Suſie, and Archer 
ture. 
Four vaſes, | . ST 
The door-caſes of this room are plain, Ra but little 
n though in a good ſtyle, The chimney · piece wars 
Diniag - room, 27 feet ſquare. 
Over the doors, St. Francis and a ee 
Over the chimney, 4 ruin. 
Portraits of Earl of Tilney. 
His Lady. 
Sir Jofah Child. 
His Lady. 
His brother. 
His ſiſter. 
Drawing- room, 27 feet ſquare. 
Over he doors, a Magdalen, and Heredia. 
Over the chimney, a Madona, 
Bedchamber, 24 feet by 20. 


Vive views. 
| Light Cloſet, 
Three Madonas. | 
Another light Cloſet. 
X Turkith lady. 


Converſation, by Hogarth, in which are introduced the 
late Earl, his Lady, their children, tenants, &c, 

Scenes of the Iralian comedy, two pictures, and ſome 
others. 

Theſe rooms form the front line to the left of the hall. 


The ſuite of apartments' to the right of the hall cone 
fiſts of 
A Dining-room, 25 feet ſquare. 
The palnciog.on the n 1 ee the Sraſons, | pe 


4 


WA X 7195 
The other pid ures are, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Glyn and his = 97 8 f. tay 
Holy family. 
Three landſcapes, (9531 OS OY | 
#3" Rees; 30 Ke. by Wy 7 
The cieling painted, the ſubject Jupiter aud Semele, 
Three flower-pieces, by Baptiſt, - 
The room hung, with tapeſtry, the ſubjee. Darivs and 
Alexander. 
The chimney- iece in this room is elegant, an eagle. . 
ing up ſnake, iu white marble, is let into the "nh, of. it, 
Bedchamber, 25 feet by 22. 597 
8 and Narciffus Oven th £ doors, | 
_ Cupid, over the ang Fu | 9/9 
Ball- room. 
This room is 75 feet by 27, and runs the whole breadth 
of the houſe ; it is very elegant! fitted up with gilded. or- 
namegts of all kinds, and hung with tapeſtry, the WIS 5 
which are Telemachus and Calypſo. 
Over the chimuey, Portia, by Skalken. 
State bedchamber, 27 feet by 22. 
Venus fleeping | 
Adonis fleeping 
Venus and Piycbe; over the chimney. 
Diana and Endymion. 
| Dreffing-room, 27 feet by 5. : Wes 
It is hung wi:h tapeſtry. 8 
Four landſcapes. fare EL 
At.ti-chambef 40 feet by 27. 
Hung with tapeftry. 
Seven pictures of ruins, 
This room is ornameated with a curious 8 . 
gant chimney. piece of white marble, and marble 55 
Saloon, 30 fect ſquare, 
The chimney- piece of white marble; over. it, bas, 


of? 


1 


Over the doors. 


by Nollikins, ; 

Three ſtatues, Apollo antique, | 

Flora, 
Bacchus, 0 acer * 
| Dining-room, 40 feet by $7... . 


Three pictures painted by Cafali, VIZ, | [ 
Alexander directing Ape lles to paint F eU 


The continence of Scipio, 
oo | Sophonithe 
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| Sophoniſba taking poiſon. 1 
Two landſcapes. 


| * 
* N . * s« 4 I , J F L 


Three ruins. © * 
Drawing- room, 27 feet ſquare. | + | 

Over the chimney, Angelica and Medoro, by Caſalt. 
Bedebamber, 27 feet by 21, | 

Hung with crimſon velvet, the bed the fame, and lined with 

an Indian fattin, white, trailed with coloured flowers. 
A picture of ruins. IE ako 
Dreſſing- room, 26 feet by 18, hung with crimſon velvet. 

A piclure, by Nollikins, „ 3-46 di 
Under the hall is a very noble arcade, out of which is a 
common Jining-parlour, 40 feet by 35, from whence we en- 
ter a breakfaſt-room, 3o feet by 25, ornamented with prints 
by the moſt eminent maſters, paſted on a pale yellow-co- 
loured paper, with engraved borders, and diſpoſed in a man- 


F ' 


ner which diſplays great taſte, x ts 
Before this bouſe is an octangular baſon, which ſeems 
equal to the length of the front: here are no wings, though, 
it ſeems probable it was the original deſign of the architect. 
On each ſide, as you approach the houſe, are two marble 
flatues of Hercules and Venus, with obeliſks and vaſes al- 
ternate ly placed, Which makes ſome atonement for the de- 
fect juſt mentioned. The garden front has no portico, but 
a pediment with a bas relief ſupported by ſix three - quarter 
columns. In the garden is a curious grotto, 

The pariſh church has been lately rebuilr, chiefly by the 
Iiberality of Sir Richard Child, Bart. Lord Viſcount Caſtle- 
main; and in the chancel is a very ſuperb monument for Sir 
Jofiah Child, whole ſtatue in white marble ſtands pointing 
downward to the inſcription. Underneath lies the figure of 
Bernard, his ſecond fon; and on each fide fits a woman, veil. . 
ed, one leaning her head upon her hand, and the other 
cloſing her-hands and wringing them, There are alſo ſe- 
veral boys in mourning poſtures, and one expreſſing the va- 
nity ot liſe by blowing ap a bubble. | 

ARE, a town in Hertiordſhire, fituated on the river 
Lea, twenty-two miles from London. As this town lies 
low, and upon a level with the river, it was drowned in the 
year 1408, by floods trom the neighbouring park and other 
uplands ; und thnces and wears being made in its river to 

reſerve it from the like inundations, Camden luppoſes, that 
it from thence acquired the name of Ware. ; 
| | The 


WE S 1 


The town conſiſts of one ſtreet” abont a tilt Fong . with 
ſeveral back ſtreers and lanes well inhabited,” The church 
is large, built in the form of a crofs,” aud Has à hinidſome 

Fes e ected by the Governors of Chrift-Church- Hoſpital 
in London, but' the ſchoul ' which was formerly for the 


younger children of that hoſpital is removed to Hertford, 
which is thought to enjoy a purer air, Py N 4 

The plenty of water about this town gave rife to that = 
mirable project of cutting a channel from hence, for con- 
veying the New River to London. Here is a'very conf de- 
rable marker for corn; and fo great is the malt trade here, 
and in the neighourhood, that gooo quart-rs of malt nd 
other corn are frequently ſent in a week to London, by he 
barges, which return with chals, Herr is a ſchool for the 
younger children of Chiift's Hotpital in London, a charity- 
ſchool, ard fix. or ſeven alms-houſes; andat the Bull-[nn u as 


a great bed much viſited by travellers, it being twelve feet 


ſquare, and ſaid to hold twenty people. | 

The heir of the late Thomas Byde, Eſq; lord of the wa- 
nor, has a houſe pleaſantly ſituated in the park, with an aſcent 
on every ſide; and, among other improvements, is à vine- 
yard, and a canal cut from the Rib, which turns that ſtream 
along the ſouth ſide of the park. 


ATFORD, a market. town in Hertfordſhire; on the eo ft 


fide of Caſhiobury, and feventeen miles from London, is ſitu- 


ated upon the Colne, where it tras two ftreams that run ſepa- 
rately. to Rickmanſworth, The town is very long, but con- 


fiſts of only one ſtreet, whieh is extremely dirty in winter; 


and the waters of the river at the entrance into the town, were 


ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes belonging to the fown, 


ket town, on the weſtern borders of Kent, ſituated about eight 
miles to the weſt of Sevenoaks, Near this place, a very noble 
ſeat was begun to be built by a private gentleman ; but it was 
fiſhed by the late Earl of Jerſey, and called Squirries. The 
bouſe ſtants on à ſmall eminence with reſpect to the front; 
tut on the back of the edifice the ove riſes very high, 


and is divided ingo ſeveral . ſlopes. Near the houſe are 
fome woods, through which ar 


cut ſeveral ridings, On the 
other 


. 
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other ſide of the hill behind the houſe ariſe nine ſprings, 
v hich, uniting their ſlreams, form the river Dart, or Dareati 
 Wefterham is celebrated for being the birth-place of that 
minent defender of civil and religious Nberty, Dr. Benjamin 
Hoadley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, | It was here alſo that Gene- 


ral Wolfe was born; he lies buried in the pariſh-church; 


and on the monument erected to his memory is the follow- 
ing inſcription; was; | 
© James, 
Son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and 
Henrietta his wite, 
Was born in this pariſh, January 2, 1727 
And died in America, Sept. 13, 1759, 
Conqueror of Quebec. | 


While George in forrow bows his laurelPd head, 
And bids the artiſt grace the ſoldier dead; 
We raiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth! the faireſt in the liſts of fame: 
Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th' auſpicious year; 
Struck with thy fall, we ſhed the general tear 
| With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone, 
And with thy matchleſs honours date our own,” 


WEST HAM, a pleafant village, about a mile from Strat- 

ord, in the Eſſex road, thus vamed trom another Ham on 
the eaſt called Eaſt Ham. Here are the country-houſes of 
ſeveral wealthy citizens. | | 
' WEYFRIDGE, = village in Surry, four miles ſouth-weſt 
'of Hampton Court, took its name from a bridge formerly 
erected here over the river Wey. About this village are ſe- 
veral fine feats, particularly thoſe of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
an the Earl of Portmore. The latter was beautified by the 
Counteſs of Dorchefter, in the reign of King James II. and 
bas a fine walk of acacia-trees, which when firſt planted were 
eſteemed great curioſities. Among the advantages of the 
other, is a noble terrace walk, raiſed ſo high above the neigh- 
bouring, ground, as to afford a fine proſpe& of the country 


and the river, For ſome farther account of both thete ſeats, 


ſee OarLanps and HAM Farm, Se” 

. WIMBLEDON, a village in Surry, three miles from Put- 
ney, celebrated in Hiſtory for a bloody battle fought here in 
the 6th century, between Chevline, King of the Weſt-Saxoas, 
'and Ethelbert, King of Kent, The manor was the property 
of the late Ducheſs of Marlborough, who built a fine houle 
8 bn e 
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| here, and left it to ber grandſon, ohn Spencer, Eſq; whoſe 


ſon, the preſent Earl Spencer, reſides in it during the greateſt 
part of che ſummer months. Near it is a large common 
where his Majeſty often reviews ſuch regiments as are quat- 


tered near London; and along the fides of the heath the 


opulent citizens of London have ſeveral good villas, 

WINDSOR, ſo called from its winding ſhore, is a plea- 
fant and well-inhabired borqugh, twenty-three miles -168| 
London, agreeably ſituated on the ſouth bank of the Thames, 
in the midit of delightful vallies. Its church is a ſpacious 
ancient building, ſituated in the High- ſtreet of the town, iu 
which is allo the town houſe, a neat regular edifice built in 


1686, and ſupported with columns and arches of Portland- 


ſtone ; at-the' north end is placed in a niche the ſtatue © 
Queen Anne, in her royal robes, with the globe and orhe 
regalia; and underneath,” in the frize of the entablature of 
the lefſer columns and arches, is the following inſcription in 
gold letters; 5 e 
ä 5 Anno Regni VI. 
1 Dom, 1797. | 
Arte tua, ſculptor, non eſt i nitabilis Anwa ; 
, Anxa vis ſimilem ſculpere ? ſculpe Deam. 
EY 8. Chapman, Prætore. 
And in another niche on the ſouth ſide is the ſtatue of Prince 
George of Denmark, her Majeſty's royal conſort, in a Roman 
military habit, and underneath is the following inſcription ; 
 Sereniffimo Prineipi * 
GEOROIO Prineipi Daniz, 
Heroi omni ſæculo venerando, 
Chriſtophorus Wren, Am. 
Poſuit. MDCCXIII. 


1 


In the area, underneath the town-hall, the market is k ept 


every Saturday, and is plentifully ſupplied with corn, meat, 
fiſh, and all other proviſions. The town has been lately pay- 
ed and lighted by act of Parliament. — 
| Befides the caſtle, the chief ornament of the place, many 
gentlemen of fortune and family conſt antly 2 in the town 
and its neighbourhood, The Duke of St. Alban's has a hand- 
ſome large houſe on the eaſt part of the town, with pleaſant 
gardens that extend to the park; and at the ſouth fide of the 
town is. Sir, Edward Walpole's houſe, a neat regular edifice, 
with large gardens beautifully laid: out and deſigned ; where 
Marſhal Belleifle refided for ſome time while a priſoner in 
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' WINDSOR CA TE, the moſt. delightful palace. of our 
vereians, was firſt built by William the Conqueror ſoon 
after his being eſtabliſhed on the throne of this kingdom, on 
1 nt of its Pleaſant and healthful tuation, and as a plac 
of ſec ; 8 8 greatly, improved by Henry I. who 5 
Noz 200 itioy ue Nang Wee the whole wi 10 
* wall. Hur Fuccee ing Monarchs reſided in he 
ga „ all Kine e ig cauled the ancient build 
| jaken gown ; g the preſent ſtately Kalle. an 
corge.s chapel; | incloſed the whole -with a ſtrong we N 
xampart of, lone, and inſtituted the moſt, ngble grder of the 
garter. 

It m roper 1 that Will illiam. of W ickhom, 
aftorwar 4 8 of Wincheſter, was principally employ 
Eq ar d IM. in building this caſlle ; and when he had finiſh» 
0 _ this doubtful ſentence to be cut on one of Be 


fowers ; ; 


Which being reported to 'the King, © as if as Dads had 
aſſumed to himſelf. the honour of building this caſtle, that 
Biſhop would probably have fallen under his n s diſ- 
pleaſure, ad he not readily aſſured his Royal Maſter, that he 
meant it on ly as an acknowledgment, that this building, had 
made him great | in the favour of bis Prince; and had occation- 
ed his being raiſed to his preſent high ſtation. 

Great additions were in ſucceeding times made to the 
caftle by ſeveral of our Monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. Elizabeth, avd Charles II. This 
laſt Prince, ſoon after the Reſtoration, entirely repaired the 
caſtle ; and, though it had ſuffered greatly by a Ev) and ra- 

Ine, in the preceding times of national diſorder, he reſtored 
t to its ancient ſplendor, As that $5 ufuglly kept his 
court there during the ſummer-ſeafon, he ſpared no expence 
in rendering it worthy the royal reſid — 5 he entirely 
changed the face of the upper court; he Enlarged the ve — 
dows, and made them regular, ichly Furniſhed the royal 

Dartments, and had them decorated with 5 of and e 

paihtipgs, and erected a large magazine of arms. 

In thort, King Gas tt 14 Late to A rd to the c — 
extept forme additional paint 1 the a nts, 
were added by his Tocceffprs, James 11. anc A Wale I, in in 
Whoſe reign the whole was com pied. | | 

* ſtately and venerable caltle is divided inte two courts | 

or 
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or wards, with a large round tower between them called the | 
middle ward, it being formerly ſeparated from the lower ward 
by a firong wall and — The whole contains | 
above twelve acres of land, and has many towers and batteries 
for its detence ; but length of time has abated their ſtrength, 
and the happy union that ſubſiſts between the Prince aud | 
people, has made it unneceflary to keep theſe fortifications in 1 
perfect repair. | 
The caſtle is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes by a 
gentle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful proſpect around 1 
it: in the front is a wide and extenſive vale, adorned with corn · 1 
fields and meadows, with groves on either ſide, and the calm | 
ſmooth water of the Thames running through it, and behind | 
it are every where hills covered with woods, as if dedicated | 
by nature tor game and hunting, Fg | 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine” terrace faced with a 
rampart of ſree · ſtone, 1370 feet in length. This may juitly 
be ſaid to be one of the aobleſt walks in Europe, both with 
reſpe& to the ſtrength and grandeur of the building, and the 
fine and extenſive proſpet over the Thames of the adjacent | 


. country on every lide, where, from the variety of fine villas 

| ſcattered about, nature and art ſeem to vie with each other in 4 
p beauty. | 
1 From this terrace you eater a beautiful park, which ſur- | | 
. rounds the palace, and is called the little or houſe park, to | 


diſtinguiſh it from another adjoining, which is of a much 
e larger extent. This little park is four miles in circumference, | | 
Fs and ſurrounded by a brick-wall. The turf is of the moſt | 
is beautiful green, and is adorned with many ſhady walks, eſpe- - 

ae cially that called Queen Elizabeth's, which on the ſummer {| 
a- evenings is frequented by the beſt —_— A fine plain 4 
ed on the top of the hill was made level for bowling in the reign © 
his of King Charles II. and from hence is the like extended | 

ce + proſpect over the Thames, and the ſame beautiful and well- | | 
ely cultivated country. The park is well ſtocked with deer aud 

in- | other game, and the keeper's lodge at the. farther end is a 

delightful habitation, _ 

ul But to return to the caſtle, In the upper court is a ſpa- 
cious and regular ſguare, containing on the north ſide the 65 
le, | royal apartments, and St. George's chapel and hall 3 on the * 
nich |} ſouth and the eaſt fides are the royal apartments, thoſe of the * 
in hems of Wales, and the great officers of ſtate; and in the \ 


centre of the area is an equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of King 


2 II. in the habit of * of the Czſars, ſtanding on a 


. 


* 
1 


marble 
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marble pedeſtal, adorned with various kinds of fruit, fiſh; 


ſhipping, and other ornaments, On the ealt fide is the fol- 


lou ing inſcription on a ſnield: 


© CARCLO Sgcuxpo, 
Regum optimo, 
Domino ſuo clementiſſimo, 
Tobias Ruſtat 
8 Hanc effigiem humilime 
Dedit et dedicavit, 
Anno Domini MpcLxxx,” 


The round tower, which forms the weſt fide of this upper 
court, contains the Governor's apartments. Ir is built on the 
higheſt part of the mount, and there is an aſcent to it by a 
large flight of ſtone ſteps: theſe apartments are ſpacious and 
noble, and among the reſt is a guard room, or magazine of 


arms, King Charles II. began to face this mount with brick, 


but only completed that part next the court. 
The lower court is larger than the other, and is in a man- 
ver divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, which 
lands in the centre. On the north, or inner ſide, are the ſe- 
veral houſes and apartments of the Dean and Canons of St. 
George's chapel, with thoſe of the Minor Canons, Clerks, 
and other officers; and on the ſonth and weſt fides of the 
outer part, are the houſes of the poor Knights of Windſor. 
In this court are alſo ſeveral towers belonging to the officers 
of the Crown, when the Court is at Windſor, and to the 
officers of the Order of the Garter. e 
The royal apartments are on the north ſide of the upper 
court, and are uſually termed the Star- building, from a ſtar 
and garter in gold in the middle of the ſtructure, on the out- 
ide next the terrace. LE OT Fi G0 rd 
The entrance into the apartments is through a handſome 
veſtibule, ſupported by columns ot the Tonic order, with ſome 
antique buſtos in ſeveral niches ; from hence you proceed to 
the great ſtair-caſe, which is finely painted with ſeveral fabu- 
lous ſtories from Ovid's Metamorphoſes. In the dome Phae- 
ton is repreſented defiring Apollo to grant him leave to drive 
the chariot of the ſun; in large compartments on the ſtair. 
caſe are the tiansformation of Phacton's ſiſters into poplar- 
trees, with this inſcription, Magnis tamen excidit auf; and 
Cycnus changed into a ſwan, fa ſeveral parts of the cieling 


are repreſented 'the ſigns of the zodiac ſupported by the 
1 flowers beautifully diſpoſed: at the 


winds, with baſkets o 
corners 
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corners are the four elements, each expreſſed by a variety 
of figures, Aurora is alſo repreſented with her nymphs in 
waiting, giving water to her horſes. In ſeveral parts of 
the itair-cale are the figures of Muſic, Painting, and the 
other ſciences. Tbe whole is beautifully diſpoſed, and 
heightened with gold; and from this ſtair-caſe you have a 
view of the back- ſtairs painted with the ſtory ot Meleaget 
and Atalanta, 

Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you enter firſt into the 
Queen's guard-chamber, which is completely furniſhed with 
guns, piſtols, dayonets, pikes, ſwords, &c. beautifully ranged 
and diſpoſed into various forms, as the (lar and garter, the 
royal cypher, and other ornaments. On the cieling is Bri- 
tannia in the perſon of Queen Catharine of Portugal, con- 
fort to King Charles II. ſeated on a globe, bearing the arms 
of England and Portugal, with the four grand diviſions of 
the earth,. Europe, Alla, Africa, and America, attended by 
deities, waking their ſeveral offerings. On the outer part 
of this beautitul group are the ſigns of the zodiac; and in 
different parts of the cieling are Minerva, Mars, Venus, and 
other heathen deities, with Zephyrs, Cupids, and ather em- 
belliſhments, properly diſpoſed: over the chimney is a por- 
trait of Prince George of Denmark, on horſeback, by Dahl; 
with a view of ſhipping, by Vandeveld. 

| You next enter the Queen's preſence- chamber, where 
Queen Catharine is repreſented, attended by Religion, Pru + 
dence, Fortitude, and other virtues; ſhe is under a curtain 
ſpread by Time, and ſupporred by Zephyrs, while Fame 
ſounds the happinels of Britain; below, Juſtice is driving 
away Envy, Sedition, and other evil genii. The room is 
hung with tapeſtry, containing the hiſtory of the beheading 
of St. Paul, and the perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians ; 
and adorned with the pictures of Judith and Holofernes, by 
Guido Reni; a Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lely; and a Pro- 
metheus, by young Palma, 

On entering the Queen's audience-chamber, you ſee the 
cieling painted with Britannia in the perſon of Queen Ca- 
tharine, in a car drawn by ſwans to the temple ot Virtue, 
attended by Flora, Ceres, Pomona, &c. with other decora- 
tions heightened with gold, The eanopy is of fine Engliſh 
velvet, ſer up by Queen Anne; and the tapeſtry was made 
at Coblentz, in Germany, and preſented to King Henry 
VIII. The pictures hung 7 in this room, are, a Magdalen 

| 2 | by 
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by moon-light, by Carracci; St. Stephen ſtoned, by Rotter- 
man; and judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni. 

On the cieling of the ball- room King Charles II. is re- 
— giving freedom to Europe, by the figures of Per- 
eus and Andromeda; on the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed 
. Perſeus Britannicus, and over the head of Andromeda- is 
wrote ng Liberata; and Mars, attended by the celeſtial 
deities, offers the olive-branch. On the coving of this 
chamber is the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four 
ſeaſons, and the ſigns of the zodiac, the whole heightened 
with gold. The tapeſtry, which was made at Bruſſels, and 
ſer up by King Charles II. repreſents the four ſcaſons of the 
year; and the room is adorned with the following pictures: 
the Roman Charity, after Tintoret; Duns Scotus, by Spagno- 
letto; a Madona, by Titian; Fame, by Palmegiani ; the 
Arts and Sciences, alſo by Palmegiani; and Pan and Syrinx, 
by Stanick, 

The next room you enter is the Queen's drawing-room, 
where on the cieling is painted the Aſſembly of the Gods 
and Goddeſſes, the whole intermixed with Cupids, flowers, 
&c. and heightened with gold, The room is hung with ta- 
peſtry, repreſenting the twelve months of the year, and 
adorned with the pictures of Lot and his daughters, after 
Angelo; Lady Digby, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, by Van- 
dyke; a ſleeping Venus, by Pouſſin; a family in the cha- 
racters of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, by De Bray; a 
Spanith family, aſter Titian; and a flower-piece, by Varelſt. 

In the Queen's bed- chamber, the bed of ſtate is rich 
flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields, by order of Queen 
Anne; and the tapeſtry, which repreſents the harveſt - ſcaſon, 
was alſo made at London, by Poyntz, The cieling is painted 
with the ſtory of Diana and dries, and the room is 
adorned with the pictures of the Holy tamily, by Raphael; 
Herod's cruelty, by Giulio Romano; and Judith and Holo- - 
fernes, by Guido. 

The next is the room of Beauties, ſo named from the 
portraits of the molt celebrated beauties in the reign of 
King Charles II. they are fourteen in number, viz. Lady 
Oſſory, the Ducheſs of Somerſet, the Ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, Lady Gramont, the Counteſs of Northumberland, 
the Duchels of Richmond, Lady Birons, Mrs. Middleton, 
Lady Denham and her ſiſter, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Sun- 
dcerland, Mrs. Dawſon, and Mrs, Knott, Theſe are all ori- 
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- Queen Henrietta Maria, wife ro King Charle 
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1 paintiags, drawn to great perfection by Sir Peter 


ely. 
In the Queen's dreſſing · room are the following —— 
s J. 


geen 
Mary, when a child, and Queen Catharine; theſe three are 


all done by Vandyke: the Ducheſs of York, mother te 


Queen Mary and Queen Anne, by Sir Peter Lely, 


In'this room is a cloſer wherein are ſeveral paintings, 


and ia particular a portrait of the Counteſs of Deſmond, 
who is ſatd to have lived to within a few days of an hundred 
and fifty years of age; alſo a portrait of Eraſmus, and other 
learned men. Ia this cloſet is likewiſe the banner of France, 
- annually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the Duke of 
. Marlborough, by which he holds Blenheim-houſe, built at 
Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, in the reigh of Queen Anne, 
as a national reward to that great General for his many glo- 


rions victories over the French. | 


& 


You are next conducted into Queen Elizabeth's or the 
picture gallery, which is richly adorned with the following 


paintings: King James I, and his Queen, whole lengths, 
dy Vanſomer ; Rome in flames, by Giulio Romano; a Ro- 


man family, by Titian; the Holy family, after Raphael; 


Judith and Holoternes, by Tintoret; a night- piece, bySkalking 


the pool of Berheſda, by Tintoret; a portrait of Char'es 


VI. Emperor of Germany, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the 


wiſe men mabing their offerings to Chriſt, by Paulo Vero- 
neſe; two uſurers, an admired piece, by the famous black. 
ſmith of Antwerp; Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schiavone; 
Aretine and Titan, by Titian; the Duke of Glouceſter, a 
whole length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; Prince George '6f 
Denmark, a whole length, by Pahl; King Henry VIII. þy 
Hans Holbein; Vandanelli, an Italian ſtatuary, 'by *C#- 


reggio; the founders of different orders in the Romiſh ohurch, 


by Titian and Rembrandt; a rural piece in low Efe, Wy 


Boſſano; a fowl-piece, by Varelſt; the battle of Spurs, near 
Terevaen, in France, in 1513, by Hans Holbein; two views 


of Windſor- caſtle, by Woſterman; and two Italian markets, 


by Michael Angelo. In this room is alſo a curious amber 


# 


cabinet, preſented by the King of Pruſſia to Queen Caroline. 


There is here likewiſe Queen Caroline's china-clofet, 
filled with a great variety of curious china, elegantly diſ- 
poſed; and the whole room is finely gilt and ornamenred : 
over the chimney are the pictures of Prince Arthur, and his 
wo ſiſters, the children of King Henry VII, by Holbein; 
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Leda. Among the curioſities in this room is a 
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and in this cloſet is alſo 8 fine amber cabinet, preſented o 


Queen Anne by Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London, and Ple- 
nipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht. 
From this gallery a return is made to the King's cloſet, 
the cieling ot which is adorned with the ſtory of Jupiter and 
arge frame 
of needle-work, ſaid to be wrought by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, while a priſoner in Fotheringhay caſtle ; among other 
figures, ſhe herſelf is repreſented ſupplicating for juſtice be- 
fore the Virgin Mary, with her ſon, afterwards K. James I. 
ſtanding by her; in a ſcroll is worked theſe words, Sapien- 
tiam amavi et exquifgvi a juventute mea. This piece of work, 
after its having lain a long time in the wardrobe, was ſet up 
by order of Queen Anne. The pictures are, a Magdalen, 
by Carracci; a ſleeping Cupid, by Correggio; contempla- 
tion, by Carracci; Titian's daughter, by herſelf; and a 


German lady, by Raphael. 


You are next conducted into the King's dreſſing- room, 
where the cieling is painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and 
Danae, and adorned with the pictures of the birth of Ju- 
iter, by Giulio Romano; and of a naked Venus aſleep, 
Sir Peter Lely. | | 
On leaving the above room, you are conducted into the 
King's bed-chamber, which is hung with tapeſtry repreſent- 
ing the ſtory of Hero and Leander: the bed of ſtate, which 


was ſet up in the reign of King Charles II. is of fine blue 


eloth, richly embroidered with gold and ſilver; and on the 
cieling that Prince is repreſented in the robes of the garter, 
under a canopy ſupported by Time, Jupiter, and Neprune, 


with a wreath of laurel over his head; and be is attended 


Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, paying their obe- 
dience to him. The paintings are, King Charles II. when 
a boy, in armour, by Vandyke ; and St. Paul ſtoned at Lyſ- 
tra, by Paulo Veroneſe. | 

Tbe cieling of the King's drawing-room, which is next 
ſeen, is finely painted with King Charles II. riding in a tri- 
umpbal car, drawn by the horſes ot the ſun, attended by 
Fame, Peace, and the polite arts; Hercules is driving away 
Rebellion, Sedition, md gnorance; Britannia and Neptune, 


roperly attended, are paying obedience to the Monarch as 
e paſles; and the whole is a lively repreſentation of the 
Reſfioration of that Moiferch, and the introduction of arts 
ard ſciences in theſe kingdoms, In the other parts of the 
cieling are painted the Labours of Hercules, with — 
on 
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of fruit and flowers, the whole beautifully decorated in gold 
and ſtone colour, The pictures hung up in this room are, 
a converted Chineſe, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the Marquis 
of Hamilton, after Vandyke, by Hanneman ; Herodias's 
daughter, Carlo Dolci; a Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci ;. 
and a Venetian lady, by Titian. | 

You next eater the King's: drawing-room, where the 
painted cieling repreſents the banquer 4 the gods, with a 
variety of fiſh and fowl, The pictures hung up here are, 
the portraits of his late Majeſty, aud the late Queen Caro- 
line, whole lengths; Hercules and Omphale, Cephalus aud 
Procris, the birth of Veaus, and Venus and Adonis, the 
four laſt by Genario ; a naval triumph of King Charles II. 
by Verrio; the _—_— of St. Catharine, by Dawkers ; 
nymphs and fatyrs, by Rubens and Snyders; hunting the 
wild boar, by Snyders; a picture of ftill-life, by Girardo; 

the taking of the bears, by Snyders ; a night-piece, being 

. family linging by candle-light, by Qpiſtin; « Bohemian 

family, by Be Bric ; divine love, by an unknown hand; 
and Lacy, a famous comedian in King Charles the Second's 
time, in three characters, by Wright, | 

Many of the paintings in this room are beſt ſeen at noon, 
by the reflection of the ſun. The carving of this chamber is 

beautiful, repreſenting a great var.ety of fowl, fiſh, 
2 fruit, done to the utmoſt perfection, on lime-wond, by 
Mr; Gibbons, a famous ſtatuary and carver in the reign of 
King Charles II. 3 | 

In the King's audience-chamber, the canopy, which was 
ſet up in the reign of Charles II. is of green velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold; and on the cieling is repreſented 
the eſtabliſhment of the church of England at the Reitora- 
tion, in the characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

attended by Faith, Hope, Charity, and the cardinal virtues; 
Religion triumphs over Superſtition and wy 7 who 
are driven by Cupids from before the face of the church; 

all which are repreſented in their proper attitudes, and highly 
finiſhed, The pictures hung up in this room are, our Sa- 
viour before Pilate, by Michael Angelo; the Apoſtles at 
our Savfour's tomb, by Scavoni; Peter, james, and John, 
by Michael Angelo; aud the Pucheſs of Richmond, by 
Vandyke. \ 

The King's preſence-chamber 1s hung with tapeſtry con- 
taining the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah; and the cieling is 
fiaely adorned wich paintiog; Mercury is repreſented with 
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an original portrait of King Charles II. which he ſhews to 
the four quarters of the world, introduced by Neptune; 
Fame declaring the glory of that Prince, and Time driving 
away Rebellion, Sedition, and their companions, Over the 
canopy is Juſtice in ſtone colour, ſhewing the arms of Britain 
to Thames and the river nymphs, wich the ſtar of Venus, and 
this label, Sydus Carolynum; ar the lower end of the chamber 
is Venus in a marine car, draun by tritons and ſea-nymphs. 
The portraits hung up are, Henry Duke of Glouceſter, bro- 
ther to King Charles II. and his governeſs the Counteſs of 
Dorſet, both by Vandyke; and father Paul, by Tintoret. 
- The King's guard- chamber, which you next enter, is a 
ſpacious and noble room, in which is a large magazine of 
arms, conſiſting of ſome thouſands of pikes, piſtols, guns, 
coats of mail, ſwords, halberds, bayonets, and drums, diſpot- 
ed in a moſt curious manner in colonades, pillars, circles, 
ſhields, and other devices, by Mr. Harris, late maſter-gunner 
of this caſlle; the perſon who invented this beautiful arrange» | 
ment of arms, and placed thoſe in the great armoury in the 
Tower of London. The cieling is finely painted in water- 
colours: in one circle is Mars and Minerva, and in the 
other Peace and Plenty, In the dome is alſo a repreſenta- 
tion of Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a picture of 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, on horſcback, as big as the 
lite, by Wyck. 14 ö 5 2 3 
At an inſtallation, the Knights of the Garter dine here in 
great ſtare in the abſence of the Sovereign. | 
You next enter St. George's- chamber, which is particu 
lary ſet apart to the honour of the moſt illuſtrious Order of 
the Garter, and is, perhaps, one of the nobleſt rooms in Eu- 
rope, both with regard to the building ande the painting, 
which is here performed in the moſt grand rate, In a large 
oval in the centre of the cieling King Charles II. is repre- 
ſented in the habit of the order, attended by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; Religion and Plenty hold the erowu of 
theſe kingdoms over his head; Mars and Mercury, with the 
emblems of war and peace, ſtand on each fide, In the ſame 
-oval Regal Government is repreſented upheld by Religion 
and Eternity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Tempe- 
rance, and Prudence, beating down Rebellion and Faction, 
Towards the hrone is regge/ented in an octagon St. George's 
.croſs encircled with the eter, within a ſtar or glory ſupport- 
ed by Cupids, with the motto, | 
Hoxi soir QUI MAL Y ENS. 
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And beſides other embelliſhmears relating to the Order, the 
Muſes are repreſented attending in full concert. 

On the back of the ſtate or | Anne tar throne, is a large 
drapery, on which is painted 5t, George encountering the 
dragon, as large as the life, and on the lower border of the 
drapery is inſcribed, 


VENIENDO RESTITUIT REM, 


in alluſion to King William III. who is painted in the habit 
of the Order, fitting under a royal canopy, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, To the throne is an aſcent by five ſteps of tine 
marble, to which the painter has added five more, which are 
done with ſuch perfection as to deceive the fight, and induce 
the ſpectator to think them equally real. 
This noble room is an hundred and eight feet in length, 
and the whole north ſide is taken up with the triumph of 
Edward the Black Prince, after the manner of the Romans, 
At the upper part of the hall is Edward III. that Prince's 
father, the conqueror of France and Scotland, and the foun- 
der of the Order of the Garter, ſeated on a throne, receiving 
the Kings of France and Scotland priſoners ; the Black Prince 
is ſeated in the middle of the proceſſion, crowned with laure}, 
and carried by flaves, preceded by capti ves, and attended by 
the emblems of Victory, Liberty, and other ig, of the 
Romans, with the banners of France and Scotland diſplayed. 
The painter has given a looſe to his fancy by clofing the 
proceſſion with the fiction of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, in the 
perſon of a fine lady, making garlands for the Prince, and the 
repreſentation of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 
At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic gallery, ſup- 
ported by flaves larger than the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid 
to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken priſoners by the 
Black Prince in his wars abroad, Over this gallery on the 
lower compartment of the cieling is the collar of the Order of 
the Garter fully diſplayed. The painting of this room was 
aus by Verrio, and is highly finiſhed and heightened with 
Id. - | 
3 are next conducted to St. George's or the King's 
chapel, which is no leſs royally adorned, On the cieling is 
ſinely repreſented our Lord's afcenfion ; and the altar - piece 
4s adorned with a noble painting of the laſt ſupper. The 
north fide of the chapel is ornamented with the re | 
tion of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his cu- 
ring the fick of the palſy, and other miracles, beautifully 
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painted by Verrio; and in a group of ſpectators the painter 
bus introduced his own effigy, with thoſe of Sir Godſrey 
Kne!ler, and Mr, Cooper, who aſſiſted him in theſe paint- 
ings. The eaſt end of this chapel is taken up with the 
cloſets belonging to his Mzu;eſty and the Royal family. The 
canopy, curtains, and furniture, are of crimſon velvet, fring- 
ed with gold; and the carved work of this chapel, which is 
well worthy the attention of the curious, is done by that fa- 
 movs artiſt Gibbons, in lime-tree, repreſemiug a great variety 
of pelicans, doves, palms, and other allufions to icripture hiſ- 
tory, with the Star and Garter, and other ornaments finiſhed 
io great perfection, 7 5 | 
| F rom St. George's chapel you are conducted to the Queen's 
guard- chamber, the firſt room you entered; for this is the 
laſt-of the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhewn to the public, 
the others being only opened when the court reſides at 
Windſor. They confift of many beautiful chambers, adorn- 
cd with the paintings of the greateſt maſters, | | 
In paſſing from hence the ſtranger uſually looks into the 
| inner or horn court, ſo called from a pair of ſtag's horns of a 
9 very extraordinary ſize, taken in the foreſt and ſet up in that 
| court, which is painted in bronze and ſtone colour, On one 
ſide is repreſented a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite fide 
9 a ſea fight, with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mercury, 
and Pallas; and in the gallery is a repreſentation of King 
David playing be fore the ark. 

From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps lead to the King's 
uard-chamber ; and in the cavity under theſe ſteps, and 
ronting this court, 1s a figure of Hercules alſo in ſtone co- 

Jours, On a dome over the ſteps is painted the battle of the 

gods; and on the ſides of the ſtair-caſe is a repreſentation of 

the four ages of the world, and two battles of the Greeks and 
Romans in freſco. Fro 

St. George's Chapel. Among the bui:dings of this noble 

palace we bave mentioned the chapel of St. George, ſituated 

In the middle of the lower court. This ancient ſtructure, 

which is now in the pureſt ſtyle of Gothic architecture, was 

fir ſt erected by King Edward III. in the year 1337, ſoon after 

the foundation of the college, for the honour of the Order of 

the Garter, and dedicated toSt. George, the patronof England; 

but, however noble the firft deſign might be, K. Edward IV. 

not finding it entirely completed, enlarged the ſtructure, and 

deligned the preſent building, together with the houſes of 

the Dean aud Canons, ſituated on the north and weſt fides of 
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the chapel; the work was aſterwards carried on by Henry VII. 
who finiſhed the body of the chapel; and Sir Reginald Bray, 
Knight of the Garter, and the favourite of that King, aſſiſted 
in ornamenting the chapel and completing the roof. | 
The architecture of the inſide has always been eſteemed 
for its neatneſs and great beauty, and in particular the ſtone 
roof is reckoned an excellent piece of workmanſhip. It is an 
elliplis ſupported by Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins 
ſuſtain the whole cieling, every part of which has ſome dif- 
ferent device well finiſhed, as che arms of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. alſo the arms of England and France quarterly, 
the croſs of St. George, the roſe; portcullis, lion rampanr, 
unicorn, &c. In a chapel in the ſouth aile 1s repreſented, in 
ancient painting, the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt ; and in the 
fame aile are painted, on large pannels of oak, nearly carved, 
and decorated with the ſeveral devices peculiar to each Prince, 
the portraits at full length of Prince Edward, fon to Hen 
the Sixth; Edward IV. Edward V. and Henry VII. In 
the north aile is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, wherein 
the hiſtory of that ſaint is painted on the pannels, and well 
preſerved, In the firſt of theſe pannels St. Stephen is repre- 
jented preaching to the people; ia the ſecond he is before 
Herod's tribunal ; in the third he is ſtoning; and in the 
fourth he is repreſented dead. At the eaſt end of this aile is 
the chapter-houſe of the college, in which 1s a portrait at full 
length, by a maſterly hand, of the victorious Edward III. in 
his robes of ſtate, holding in his right hand a fword, and 
bearing the crowns of France and Scotland, in token of the 
many victories he gained over thoſe nations, On one fide of 
”y painting is kept the ſword of that great and warlike 
rince, | . 
© But what appears moſt worthy of notice is the choir.” On 
each ſide are the ſtalls of the Sovereign and Knights Compa- 
nions of the moſt noble Order of the Garter, with the helmet, 
mantling, creſt, and ſword, of each Knight ſet up over his 
flall on a canopy of antient carving curiouſly wrought, and 
over the canopy is affixed the banner or arms of each Knight 
properly blazoned on filk, and on the back of the ſtalls are the 
titles ad Knights, with their arms neatly engraved and bla- 
zoned on copper. The Sovereign's ſtall is on the right hand 
of the entrance into the choir, is covered with purple velvet 
and cloth of gold, and has a canopy and complete furniture 
of the fame valuable materials; his banner-is likewiſe of vel- 


vet, 
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vet, and his mantling of cloth of gold, The Prince's ſtall is 
on the left, and has no diſtinftion from thoſe of the reſt of 
the Knights Compagions, the whole ſociety, according to the 


ſtatutes of the inſtitution being companions and colleagues, 
Equal in honour and power, . | 
The altar-piece was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, adorned 
with cloth of gold and purple damaſk by King Charles II. 
but, on removing the wainſcot of one of the chapels in 1707, 
a fine painting of the Lord's ſupper was found, which, being 
approved of by Sir James Thornhill, Verrio, and other emi- 
nent maſters, was 2 and placed on the altar piece. 
Near the altar is the os * gallery, for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies at an inſtallation. | | 
1n a vault under the marble pavement of this choir, are 
interred the bodies of 7 VIII. and Jane Seymour his 
Queen, King Charles I. and a davghter of the late Queen 
Anne. In the ſouth aile, near the door of the choir, is bu- 
ried Henry VI. and the arch near which he was interr 
was ſumptuouſly decorated, by Henry VIII. with the royal 
enſigus and other devices, but they are now much detaced by 
Ame. * 0 
In this chapel is alſo the monument of Edward Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord High Admiral of England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, erected by his Lady, who is alſo interred 
with him. The monument is of alabaſtar, with pillars of 
porphyry. Fo 
Another, within a neat ſcreen of braſs-work, is erected to 
the memory of Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, and 
Knight of the Garter, who died in 1526, and his lady, 
daughter to William Earl of Huntingdon, 
A ſtately monument of white marble erected to the me- 
mory of Henry Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort, and Knight of 
the Garter, who died in 1699, There are here allo the 
tombs of Sir George Manners, Lord Roos; that of the Lord 
Haſtings, Chamberlain to Edward IV. and feveral others, 
Before we conclude our account of this ancient chapel, it 
will be proper to obſerve, that King James II. made uſe ot it 
for the ſervice of popery, and maſs being publickly perform- 
ed there it has ever ſince been neglected and ſuffered to run 
to ruin; and being no appendage to the 22 church, 
waits the royal favour to retrieve it from the diſgrace of its 
ES. it dat ts beth. 
Wich reſpect to the r oundations in this caſtle, t 
noble Ocder % 


of the Gatter, which conſiſts of 
the 


are, The moſt 
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the Sovereign and twenty-five Knights Companions: The 
Reyal College of St. George, which conſiſts of a Dean, twelve 
Canons, ſeven Minor Canons, eleven Clerks, an Organiſt, a 
Verger, and two Sacriſts: and The Alms Knights, who are 
eighteen in number, viz. thirteen of the royal foundation, 
and five of the foundation of Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign 
of King James I. : 

Ofibe Knights of the Garter, Windſor caſtle being the ſeat 
of this moſt illuſtrious order, it may be expected that we 
ſhould here give ſome account of it. Ihe Order of the Garter 
was inſtituted by Edward III. in the year 1349, for the im- 
provement of military honour, and the reward of virtue, Tt 
is alſo called the Order of St. George, the patron of England, 
under whoſe banner the Engliſh always went out to war, 
and St. George's croſs was made the enfign of the order. 
The garter was at the fame time appointed to be worn by the 
Knights on the left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, 
not from any regard to a lady's garter, „but as a tye or 
band of aflociation in honour and military virtue, to bind the 
K nights Companions ſtrictly to himſelf and to each other, in 
friendſhip and true agreement, and as an enfign or badge of 
unity and combination, to promote the honour of God, aud 
the glory and intereſt of their Prince and Sovereign,” At 
that time King Edward being engaged in proſecuting; by arms, 
his right to the crown of France, cauſed the French motto, 
 Hox1 $01T ahr MAL Y-PENSE, to be wrought in gold let- 
ters round the garter, declaring thereby the equity ot his in- 
tention, and at the fame time retorring ſhame and defiatice 
upon him who ſhould dare to think ill of che juſt enterprize 
in which he had engaged, for the ſupport of his right to that 
crown. 15 = ' ; 
The inſtallation of a Knight of this moſt noble order eon- 
fiſts of many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the royal founder, and 
the fucceeding Sovereigns of the order, the care of which is 
committed to Garter King at Arms, a principal officer of the 
order, appointed to ſupport and maintain the dignity of this 
noble order of knighthood, : 
On the day appointed for the inſtallation, the Knights 
Commiſſioners appointed by the Sovereign to inſtall the 
Enights' elect, meet in the morning, in the great chamber in 
the Dean of Windſor's houſe, drefled in the full habit of the 
order, where the officers of the order alſo attend in their ha- 
bits; but the Knights ele& come thither in their under habits 
only, with their caps and ä in their hands, 


From 


/ 
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From hence the Knights walk two and two in proceſſion 


to St. George's chapel, preceded by the poor knights, preben- 
daries, heralds, purſuivants, and other officers of the order, 
in their ſeveral babits; being arrived there, the Knights 
elect reſt themſelves in chairs behind the altar, and are re- 
ſpectively introduced into the chapter-houſe, where the 


Knights commiſſioners (Garter and other officers attending) 


inveſt them with the ſurcoat or upper habit of the order, 
while the Regiſter reads the following admonition ; Take 


.** this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of your honour, and 


in token or ſign of the molt noble order you have received, 


#* wherewith you being defended, may be bold, not only ſtrong 


« to fight,-but alſo to offer yourſelt to ſhed your blood for | 


e Chritt's faith, and the liberties of the church, and the juſt 


« and neceflary defence of them that are oppreſſed and 
4 needy.” Then Garter preſents the crimſon velvet girdle 
to the commiſſioners, who buckle it on, and alſo girds oa 
the banger and ſword, | | 

; The proceſſion of each Knight ele ſeparately is after- 
wards made into the choir, attended by the Lords commiſ- 


FHoners and other companions'of the order, and preceded by 


the poor knights, prebendaries, &c. as before, Garter in the 


. middle carrying, on a crimſon velvet cuſhion, the mantle, 


Hood, garter, collar, and George, having ,the Regitter on 
His right hand, who carries the New Teſtament, and the 
oath fairly written on parchment, and the Black Rod on his 


left. On entering the choir, after reverence made to the 
altar, and the Sovercign's ſtall, the Knights are conducted 
to their ſeveral ſtalls, under their reſpective banners, and 
other enſigns of honour. The Knights elect then take the 
oath, and are compleatly dreſſed, inveſted with the mantle 


of the order, and the great collar of St. George, which is 
done with great ſtate and ſolemnity. ; 
After the inſtallation, the Knights make their ſolemn of- 


| ferings at the altar, and prayers being ended, the grand 


roceſſion of the Knights is made from the choir in their 
Full habits of the na with their caps frequently adorned 
with diamonds, and plumcs of feathers on their heads, 
round the body of the church, and paſſing out at the fouth 
door, the proceffion is continued in great ſtate through the 
courts of the caſtle into St. George's hall, preceded by his 
Majeſty's muſic, in the following order; the poor knights 
of Windtor ; the choir of St. George's chapel ; the canons 


or prebeadaries of Windſor ; the heralds and purſuivanis at 
arms; 
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oldeſt dock belonging to the royal navy, and is ſaid to have 
furniſhed as many men of war as any two others in the 
kingdom. Here are ſeveral fine docks, rope yards, and ſpa- 
cious magazines, beſides the ſtores of planks, maſts, pitch, 
and tar. In the warren, or park, where they make trial of 
great guns and mortars, there are ſeveral thouſand pieces 
of ordnance for ſhips and batteries, beſides a vaſt number 
of bombs, mortars, and granadoes. The largeſt ſhips may 
ſafely ride here, even at low water. A company of matrofles 
are employed here to make up cartridges, and to charge 
bombs, carcaſſes, and granadoes, for the public ſervice, 
The church was lately rebuilt in a handſome manner, as 
one of the fifty new churches. It is remarkable, that part 
of the pariſh is on te other ſide of the Thames, on the 
* Eſſex ſhore, where there was once a chapel, and is included 
in this county, Here is an alms-houſe for poor widows, 
and the town has a market on Fridays, bat no fairs, 

WROTHAM, or WORTHAM, a town in Kent, twen- 
ty-four miles from London, and three miles and a half from 
Weſt-Malling, received its name from the great quantity of 
the herb-wort which grows near it. It has a very large 
church, in which are fixteen ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have been 
made for the clergy who attended the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury, to whom the manor formerly belonged, and who 
had a palace here, till Simon Iſlip, the Archbiſhop, in the 
fourteenth century, pulled it down, and built another at 
Maidſtone; the rectory is, however, ſtill reckoned one of 
the beſt liviogs in Kent. It has a market on Tueſdays, and 
one annual fair. Several pieces of antiquity bave been dug 
up here, particularly ſome military weapons. It is men- 
tioned in Doomſday- Book. ; 
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"BOOKS juf publihed by J. Ba w, in Pater-nofter-Row, 


\ +. Dedicated to the Prince of Wales and Biſhop of Oſn erg * | 
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* 


Recommended by ſeveral Clergymen, and Maſters of re- 


— Academies, both in Town and Country, whoſe 
* 2 7 N 


mes are prefixed to the Work; : 
Nun I. containing Six Sheets of Letter Preſs, 
FE Price Sixpence, of | | 
N Complete and Univerſal ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
A on a new Plan; comprizing the Language, irs Pronun- 


an Epitome of the Geography and Hiſtory of England; with 


other Improvements, ''The Whole including ſeveral Thou- 


ſand Articles not to be found in any Dictionary of this Kind 


And Price, By the Rev. Aus Barcray, Curate of Ed- 
monton, inMiddleſex, and many years Maſter of an Academy 


in Goodimnan's-Fields, and at Tottenham; and others, 


| CON DI T ION "8, 1 
I, This Dictionary, which is beautifully printed on an en- 
tire new Letter, caſt by Mr. Cas Lox, and a fine Demy Pa- 
per, will make One handſome Volume in octavo, containing 


near Two HunpreD Pages more than any other Dictionary 


o 


of the fame Kind and Price. © 
II. Thar it ſaall be compriſed, if pradticable, in TwElvx 


Morne; and the Publiſhers hereby engage, if it ſhould. 


exceed THIRTEEN, to deliver the Overplus gratis. 


III. No. I. was publiſhed on Saturday the 25th of June, 
and the ſucceeding Numbers will be publiſhed regularly, till 


the Whole is completed. r 


XA RCANDAM's ASTROLOGY, or Book of Deſtiny. 
| Shewing the Method of calculating every Perſon's Na- 
tivity, —their natural Endowments and Diſpoſitions, — princi- 


2 Incidents of Life, — Marriage, — good or ill Succeſs.— 


ortunate Point, lucky and unlucky Days, — Death, &c &c. 
fairly deduced from the Influences of the Planets and Stars: 


Witt: an Addition of Phy fiognomy and Palmiſtry ; alſo the 


Signification of Moles, and the Interpretation of Dreams. 


Illuftrated and adorned with elegant Cuts of the Twelve 


Signs of the Zodiac, and Repreſentations of the various 
Forms in which the Stars they confiſt of are diſpoſed ; like- 
wiſe a Delineation ſhewing the ominous Lines in the Hand, 
Tranſlated from the French of J. F. Nxvzav, Aftrologer ; 
many years confined in the Baſtile, for foretelling the Death. 


of the Dauphin of France, Father of the preſent King.— 


Price One Shilling. G > 


crtion, the Difference between Words eſteemed ſynonimous, 


